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Byrezanp draws her supplies from the civilised world, 
while France is self-sufficing, and might be self-sup- 
porting. England concentrates her agriculture on bread 
and meat; the produce which is raised in France is as 
varied as it is abundant. No comparison between the two 
countries in respect of fertility is fair if it is based solely on 
the products of which our farmers have made a speciality. 
While variety is the essence of French husbandry, quantity 
and quality within a limited range is the characteristic of 
English farming. 
Within her own borders France produces not only the 
necessaries but the luxuries of existence, all that is required 
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to enjoy as well as to support life. No finer horses are bred 
in England for their respective purposes than the Anglo- 
Norman carriage-horse, the sturdy Percheron, the heavy 
animal of the Boulonnais, or the mettled race biqourdane of 
the plain of Tarbes. France is justly proud of her cattle. 
The white Charollais-Nivernais cattle are unrivalled for 
their precocity and their power of work. The golden-hued 
cattle of the Parthenais, with their delicate heads, large 
soft eyes, and black points, fill the markets of Cholet, or are 
bought up by Norman graziers for the rich pastures of the 
Vallée d’Auge ; like the Limousin cattle, they are excellent 
in the plough, but are slow in arriving at maturity. No 
finer beef is sent to market than that of the Manceau breed 
crossed with the Durham which the Comte de Falloux has 
brought to perfection ; and England cannot dream of com- 
peting with the veal of Champagne. The cows of the Cotentin 
have no superiors as milkers. The bright-coloured red 
Salers or Auvergne cattle, with wide-open, backward-sloping, 
tapering horns, or their rivals of the D’Aubrac breed, with 
their white muzzles and badger-coloured hides, or the race 
femeline of Franche-Comté, are praised for their excellence 
in meat, milk, and work. Agriculturists in the south again 
have their special breeds, such as the race gasconne or the 
race ariégeoise, the strongest workers of the districts south of 
the Garonne, the races bigorraise, tarentaise, agenaise, and 
basquaise. The department of the Aisne, and especially the 
neighbourhood of Soissons, holds its own with its merinos 
and métis-merinos against the English Leicesters, while the 
mutton of the Berrichon or the Solognot is as famed for its 
delicacy as that of Clun Forest or Wales, and the ewes 
of the Larzac breed, on the pebbly causses of Aveyron, pro- 
duce the celebrated Roquefort cheese. The mules of Poitou, 
of Barcelonnette (Basses-Alpes), and of Hautes-Pyrénées are 
famous for their size and strength.. The long-necked, wall- 
sided, round-backed, long-legged white pig, once so familiar 
in rural districts, is improved by judicious crossing; and the 
Craonnais breed or the matelin or Baugé (Loire-Inférieure) 
are not to be despised. In the production of milk, butter, 
and cheese the Vallée d’Auge, the terre classique de Vherbe, 
where grass is literally the bras d’or, or the districts of 
Isigny and Gournay, are unrivalled by the richest pastures 
of which this country can boast. The eggs and poultry of 
the basses-couwrs of Western Normandy supply food both 
to France and England. The northern departments not 
only feed thousands of cattle on the pulp of the beetroot, 
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but manufacture enough sugar for home consumption and 
foreign exportation. The mulberry plantations of Gard 
or Hérault, the wool of the Aisne, and the flax of the Pas de 
Calais supply the raw material of the textile fabrics of 
France. ‘ Les arbres de Normandie,’ as Bernardin de St. 
Pierre called the apple trees, produce cider in abundance; 
wines and spirits of all kinds and qualities are manufactured 
from vines, beetroot, or potatoes ; hops supply the wants of 
her people, though the loss of the Alsatian provinces has 
reduced the growth; olive-yards and walnuts produce oil 
for domestic use. France supplies the English markets with 
her early vegetables, the asparagus of Argenteuil, the arti- 
chokes and broccoli of Roscoff, and the kitchen-garden pro- 
duce of the environs of Paris or the hortillons of Amiens. 
Every grocer’s shop in Europe contains her almonds, her 
preserved fruits, her dried apples, or her tinned vegetables, 
According to the season she floods Covent Garden with her 
strawberries, cherries, pears, apricots, and plums; _ her 
chasselas grapes from Thomery, her peaches from Montreuil, 
or her melons from Vaucluse. Angers sends her flowers, 
famous since the days of King René, and Grasse her per- 
fumes to every part of the country. Nor is France deficient 
in the more solid sources of national wealth. She has coal, 
iron, lead, stone, timber, slate, and clay for earthenware in 
rich abundance. La Belle France fairly earns the enthu- 
siasm of her patriotic inhabitants by her natural fertility. 
France is, in fact, a country of varieties and of differ- 
ences; her climate, her soil, her scenery, her agricultural 
practices, her land tenures are no less diversified than her 
crops. Every climate, except that of the tropics, is repre- 
sented in the country. Her soil is, on the whole, superior 
to that of England, and in one respect she has a marked 
advantage. Berri has its brandes, Gascony its landes, Cham- 
pagne its bald, dusty chalk hills; but throughout the 
length and breadth of the country there are none of those 
stubborn clays which break the heart of the English farmer. 
Her scenery is said to be monotonous; yet every district, 
even of those which bear no marked features, differs from 
its neighbour. The rolling, treeless, unenclosed plains of 
Picardy are totally unlike the small, well-wooded, double- 
hedged fields of Normandy, or the closertes of Anjou, or 
the copse-clad labyrinth of short, choppy hills and valleys 
of the Vendean bocage, where the peasantry could literally 
fulfil the command s’éqgailler, and disperse themselves like 
dew. The uniformity of English agriculture, land tenures, and 
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civilisation imprint monotony on much of her rural economy. 
But throughout France diversities of climate, landownership, 
and land tenure have left their mark. Here farm labourers 
are hired by the year, and are lodged and fed in the farm- 
house ; here they have their separate homes—houses which 
they have purchased with their savings—and small proper- 
ties that supplement their weekly wages. Here each flock 
of sheep is the property of single owners, here of many 
Provencal sheepmasters ; here, as in Champagne, the com- 
mon herdsman leads the flocks of the villagers to the 
pastures. Here is a métayer or a maitre valet; here a 
peasant proprietor, or a Picard, holding under the droit de 
marché; here a rack-rented tenant farmer, or a Breton 
domanier & congément. Each different system of land tenure 
affects the grouping of the rural population. In Seine-et- 
Marne or Somme, large farms and farmsteads, isolated 
from one another, are the rule, as on a smaller scale they 
are in Brittany. In Champagne, Picardy, or La Brenne the 
cultivators of the soil are grouped together in villages; a 
palisade of hedge and trees marks the clusters in which, on 
the high tableland of the Pays de Caux, the Cauchois con- 
gregate ; in Marche the farmers are clustered together in 
village communities of peasant owners, each village group 
consisting of members of the same family. Architec- 
tural peculiarities mark the differences of climate or of soil ; 
the white, flat-roofed, red-tiled houses of the south, the 
Norman farmsteads standing in the midst of pastures and 
orchards, the Pyrenean dwellings built of flints intersperse 

with courses of brick, the whitewashed buildings of Saintonge, 
the brick walls and slated roofs of the Ardennes, the black, 
lava-built dens of the Auvergnat, the sombre granite houses 
of the Breton, the thatched cottages of the Marche, the 
cave dwellings burrowed into the chalk cliffs of the Loire, 
each tell their own, and each a different, story. 


Variety is at once the charm and the solid advantage of 


France. It is by her diversities of soil and climate that her 
peasant proprietary thrives. By the same diversity she is 
protected against foreign competition or adverse seasons. 
As in England the relations of landlord and tenant farmer 
constitute practically the only system of land tenure, and 
corn-growing and cattle-feeding her only agricultural in- 
dustry, so her districts are purely agricultural or purely 
manufacturing. It is not so in France, and too much stress 
ean hardly be laid on the contrast. On the one hand her 
land tenures are more flexible and more elastic, and her 
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modes of cultivation more diversified, so that all her eggs 
are not stored in a single basket; on the other hand, 
agriculture and manufacture are not separated into distinct 
districts. The squalid haunts of English trade are sur- 
rounded at the best by blackened wastes; in French Flanders 
dense population and high farming advance hand in hand. 
At the doors of factories, at the brink of coal-pits, is some 
of the best cultivated land in the world, land which affords 
recreation and profit to thousands of artisans. The import- 
ance of this feature in its bearing on the happiness of the 
industrial population and on the alleged pulverisation of 
the French soil can hardly be exaggerated. 

To attempt within the limits of a single article a detailed 
picture of the varied rural economy of France would be an 
impossible task. We propose first to sketch the history of 
her agricultural progress; and, secondly, to glance at the 
existing condition of the cultivators of the soil, in order to 
see whether the varied relations of labour with land which 
prevail in France have stood the strain of agricultural 
depression better than the uniform system of landlords and 
tenant-farmers with which we are familiar in England. On 
some future occasion we hope to point out some of the 
features of her farming practice which may interest English 
agriculturists. 

Traces still linger of the primitive method of common 
field husbandry upon which, in France as well as in Eng- 
land, was superimposed the feudal system. In Marche, for 
instance, the border country of ‘no man’s land’ which 
separated the roitelet of Bourges from his English rival 
in Aquitaine, are to be found family communities grouped 
in villages consisting of from ten to twenty houses, inhabited 
by men of the same name who farm their private properties 
and enjoy the use of common lands. The Department of 
the Creuse, which represents part of this district, contains 
about 34 million acres. Of this, 1,900,000 acres are owned 
by peasant proprietors, and 650,000 acres are held in com- 
mon. Interesting as it would be to trace the growth of 
this system out of the primitive village community, and to 
follow the steps by which it was almost universally ex- 
changed for some form of feudal tenure, our present object 
is rather to sketch the growth in importance and efficacy of 
the despised practice of agriculture. 

At first in France, as well as in England, the monks were 
the only pioneers of good farming. The North of France 
owes some of its agricultural pre-eminence to the start which 
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it obtained through the great monastic establishments with 
which it was studded. Already in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the monasteries had begun to reclaim the vast 
forest of the Ardennes which stretched from the east to the 
sea coast. In other districts their influence proved less 
advantageous. La Brenne in Berri, like the Vale of Evesham, 
was sacrificed to their desire for grain crops when pasture 
was the natural source of wealth. Yet even here it has been 
to the monks of St. Cyran and Méobecq that the Brennois 
owes the pisciculture of the district, with its three well- 
arranged ponds @ menu, a norrain, and & gros poisson. 

With the fourteenth century begins the literature of 
French farming. And here, on the threshold of the history, 
appears a distinctive difference in point of developement 
between French and English agriculture. Charles V. caused 
the treatise of Crescentius of Bologna to be translated into 
French, and paid 1,000 livres to ‘le rustique Jean de la 
‘ Brie, dit le Bon Berger,’ for his ‘ Livre de Berger.’ Thus, 
while in England the gentry succeeded the monks as pioneers 
of agriculture, in France it is the State, whether repre- 
sented by the monarchy, the empire, or the republic, which 
followed the Church in promoting the progress of good 
farming. The sixteenth century witnessed a general im- 
pulse to the study of farming. It was now that Herrera in 
Spain, Tarello in Italy, Heresbach in Germany, Fitzherbert 
and Tusser in England wrote upon the subject. In 1554 
Charles Estienne, a member of the illustrious family of 
printers, published his ‘ Predium Rusticum,’ which was 
the first methodical work on French agriculture. It con- 
tains disquisitions on everything necessary for the maison 
rustique, descends into such details as the management of 
mouches & miel, and concludes with a curious chapter on 
sport and on birds and beasts of chase. As Googe translated 
Heresbach, so Gervase Markham made an English version 
of the ‘ Predium Rusticum.’ The gentry began to pay 
attention to the cultivation of the soil. Fitzherbert found 
relaxation from his judicial labours in farming; Michel 
de l’Hoépital solaced his exile from court with his farm ai 
Etampes. One other book of importance belongs to this 
period. In 1563 Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot potter, 
wrote his ‘ Recepte veritable par laquelle tous les hommes 
‘ de la France pourront apprendre a multiplier et augmenter 
‘leur trésors.2 It may be compared with Fitzherbert’s 
treatise on enclosure, and Markham’s ‘ Improvement of the 
* Weald of Kent.’ 
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Religious wars checked further progress. When peace 
was restored, Henry IV. and Sully laboured to promote a 
better state of things. Strong in the faith that arable and 
pasture farming are the nursing-mothers of a State and the 
true gold mines of Peru, they protected agricultural imple- 
ments from seizure for debt, offered rewards for the reclama- 
tion of wastes, opened out new roads, and urged the adop- 
tion of new crops and improved practices. Nicot had 
already introduced the tobacco plant ; the potato was known 
as food for cattle; beetroot, hops, and forage crops were 
ready for use, but their value was little understood. To 
destroy the wolves which devoured sheep by thousands, 
Henry revived the lowvetiers whom Francis I. had insti- 
tuted; to improve the French horses he organised the State 
breeding establishments. In Olivier de Serres, Seigneur du 
Pradel, the father of French agriculture, the king and his 
adviser found an able coadjutor. At Henry’s request, De 
Serres wrote a treatise on the silkworm. But his great 
work is his ‘ Théitre d’Agriculture,’ published in 1600. He 
wrote of the beetroot: ‘ Le jus qu’elle rend en coulant est 
‘semblable au sirop a sucre.’ It was two centuries before 
his hint was taken, when France was thrown back by the 
loss of her colonial sugar supplies upon her native resources. 
He also insisted on the value of sainfoin, and introduced 
it into the Vivarais. Arthur Young was an _ enthu- 
siastic admirer of the great French agriculturist, made a 
pilgrimage to his birthplace, Villeneuve de Berg (Ardéche), 
and subscribed to the statue then being erected to his 
honour. 

Once more a dreary interval elapsed during which agri- 
culture remained stationary. Colonial and commercial enter- 
prise, or foreign aggrandisement, absorbed the energies of 
the ministers of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. As in England 
so in France, little use was made of the new crops which 
subsequently enriched the country. No care was bestowed 
on the improvement of live stock; horses alone received 
attention ; the Government haras date from the seventeenth 
century, and the only important work published in the period 
is the ‘ Parfait Maréchal’ of Jacques de Soleyssel. Yet the 
name of Dom Pierre Pérignon of the Abbey of Hautvilliers, 
near Epernay, who died in 1715, deserves to be venerated as 
the inventor of champagne. The tide of fashion set in the 
direction of Le Nétre’s improvements, who laboured to show 
how 


‘L’Art peut subjuguer la Nature rebelle.’ 
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The patronage of Louis XIV. was reserved for this ‘ Capa- 
‘bility’ Brown of the seventeenth century, and for Jean 
de la Quintinie, the first kitchen gardener of the day. 

On the peasantry the reign of the ‘Grand Monarque’ 
inflicted cruel hardships. The frequent risings of the Jacquerie 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries proved that even 
the proverbial patience of a rural population was limited. 
Throughout the sixteenth century rebellions had been fre- 
quent; Guienne had had its Piteaux in 1541, and Auvergne 
its Gauthiers in 1562; in 1594 Périgord was harried by the 
Croquants, whose name passed into a common expression for 
a * poor wretch :’— 


‘Passe un certain croquant qui marckait les pieds nus.’ 


But the peasants had never before known such misery as 
between 1680 and 1750. In 1697 they were obliged, as Bois- 
guilbert states in his ‘ Détail,’ to sell the land which they had 
painfully acquired in the two preceding centuries. Famine 
was chronic in rural districts ; bread made of fern-leaves was 
the diet of the peasantry, and they died like flies. The win- 
ters of 1709 and 1740 were two of the severest ever known ; 
the cattle plague which visited the country in 1747 carried 
off its victims by the thousand; taxes grew heavier every 
day, and their incidence fell exclusively on the industrial 
classes. The nobility flocked to Paris, became absentees, 
and vied with one another in lavish display, for which the 
peasant paid. Campaigns abroad denuded the country of 
its strength ; at home the wars of religion or of the Fronde 
had turned districts, like Berri and Sologne, into deserts ; 
the peasantry wandered over the country, listless, livid spec- 
tres, neglecting their land because they had no certainty of 
reaping its fruits, living on roots and herbs. Vauban, in his 
‘Dime Royale,’ states that one-tenth of the people were 
beggars, and that five-tenths of the remainder could give no 
alms because they were starving. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes destroyed hundreds of local industries which 
had eked out the earnings of the peasantry. Thus, to take a 
single district in the North of France, the hat factory of 
Neufchatel near Caudebec, the paper-mills of Vire, the cloth 
works of Coutances, the pin factories of Conches and Laigle, 
were either wholly or partially closed. The old Burgundian 
saying applied in the seventeenth century to many parts of 
Central France :— 


‘En mil trois cent quarante et huit 
A Nuits de cent restérent huit.’ 
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Even the measures taken by the Government to prevent the 
recurrence of famine aggravated the evil. Everything was 
sacrificed to corn; the time for sowing was fixed by law; 
vineyards were ploughed up; no new crops could be intro- 
duced ; the impoverished soil became more and more ex- 
hausted. 

The second half of the eighteenth century witnessed a com- 
plete change. We turn, as it were, from the sombre etchings 
of La Bruyére to the smiling pictures of Watteau. The best 
side of the reign of Louis XV. and of the ascendency of 
Madame de Pompadour is the encouragement offered to 
agriculture. The period from 1750 to 1789, in spite of many 
dark features, is the brightest we have yet reached in the 
history of French husbandry. Farmers felt the spur of 
commercial progress. Political science and philosophy com- 
bined to encourage agriculture. Law’s disastrous enterprises 
had so shaken the old commercial system, that France wel- 
comed with delight the theory that Quesnay and the phy- 
siocrats pushed to extr avagant lengths, and believed land 
to be the only source of wealth, and tillers of the soil the 
only productive labourers. The Ency clopeedists and Rousseau 
stimulated the love of rural life by their doctrine of a return 
to nature. Country pursuits became a passion: 


* Choiseul est agricole et Voltaire est fermier." 


Agriculture was officially recognised as a department of the 
administration in 1759. The agromanie was encouraged not 
only by Louis XV., his mistresses, and his ministers, but 
by men of science like Buffon. Sévres china presented its 
idyllic pictures of Arcadian felicity ; and Voltaire, the darling 
of the hour, wrote— 

‘ Et l'on ne doit pas moins peur le soutien du trone 

A la faux de Cérés qu’au sabre de Bellone.’ 


Enlightened prelates, like the Archbishop of Bordeaux or 
the Bishop of Agde, who introduced into Lower Languedoc 
the African sheep of the race barbarine, vied with the lay 
peers in agricultural zeal. The Marquis de Turbilly was 
the Townshend of the new movement, and offered the best 
example of a reforming landlord. He improved his estates 
near La Fléche, reclaimed wastes, and incited his tenantry to 
healthy rivalry. He was the adviser of Louis XV., and of 
Bertin, the first Minister of Agriculture, and his ‘ Mémoire 
‘sur les défrichements’ (1760) was studied by Arthur 
Young. A host of agricultural writers sprang up, among 
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whom may be mentioned Duhamel de Monceau and Mira- 
beau, the father of a more celebrated son, whose ‘ Ami des 
‘ Hommes’ was published in 1755. In 1751 the first agri- 
cultural newspaper, the ‘ Journal Economique,’ was set on 
foot by Guettard and Boudet. An agricultural society was 
established at Rennes in 1757, and this example was followed 
in every part of the country. In 1761 a central society 
was formed at Paris, to correspond with the various local 
societies. A veterinary school was created at Lyons in 1762, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of Charles Bourgelat ; 
and four years later a second was founded at Alfort. Prizes 
were offered at provincial academies on agricultural topics ; 
courses of lectures were given on botany; steps were taken 
to create itinerant inspectors and professors ; finally, Bertin 
himself opened the model-farm school at Annel-lés-Bertinval 
near Compiégne. 

The movement culminated in the reign of Louis XVI., 
who placed himself at its head. Marie-Antoinette had her 
dairy at the Trianon, and Louis, by the aid of Daubenton, 
formed his flock of merinos at Rambouillet with the Abbé 
Tessier for its head shepherd. Great landlords followed the 
royal example, Jike the Duc de Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, the 
patron of Arthur Young, who established his model farm at 
Liancourt, or the Duc de Béthune-Charost, of whom Louis 
XV. said, ‘il n’a pas beaucoup d’apparence, mais il vivifie 
‘ trois de mes provinces.’ It was now that Parmentier in- 
troduced the potato into cultivation as an article of human 
food ; turnips were imported from England into the North 
of France, and the Government spent a considerable sum on 
the purchase of seed from English farmers; mangelwurzels 
were brought from Germany ; the use of sainfoin and colza 
spread in the northern districts. Now also Althen, whose 
romantic life was chiefly passed in slavery in the East, intro- 
duced madder into the district of Vaucluse, made the fortune 
of the province, and died in miserable poverty. Gilbert, 
who might almost be called the Arthur Young of France, 
was the apostle of judicious rotations, and sought to replace 
the old three-course system, with its wasteful fallows, by 
such crops as lucerne, clover, vetches, and sainfoin. 

The Government redoubled its efforts to promote the growth 
of farming. It recognised the value of statistical informa- 
tion, and charged intendants with the duty of procuring 
returns from every parish, many of which are still extant, 
of the prospects and results of the harvests. It distributed 
tracts and treatises, encouraged men of science to investigate 
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the principles of farming, fostered stock breeding. New 
systems, crops, and implements were introduced; new blood 
was imported from Denmark to improve the Breton horses ; 
the Dishley sheep were smuggled into the North of France 
to cross with the merinos. Forest laws were better ad- 
ministered; rivers and watercourses were cleaned, straight- 
ened, and embanked. Fiscal imposts were lightened ; 
exemptions from taxation conferred on the best farmers ; 
military duties modified in the interests of the tillers of the 
soil; aid was distributed to those who had suffered from 
floods, storms, bad harvests, or the cattle plague. It is 
curious to notice the demand for free trade. Wages, it was 
said, could not rise uniess corn was rendered dearer by 
permission to export. The eighteenth century at its close 
was a free trader, for the same reason which makes the nation 
at the end of the nineteenth protectionist. Other economists 
were more visionary or more enlightened. Turgot and Mira- 
beau dreamed of free trade in corn in peace and war, with 
friends and enemies. One of Turgot’s first measures as ¢ 
minister was to authorise the free circulation of corn within 
the limits of the kingdom, a measure which he had advo- 
cated in his famous letters written as intendant of the 
Limousin. In 1787 freedom to export corn out of the coun- 
try was granted. A committee of agricultural inquiry was 
appointed on which sat such men as Lavoisier, Dupont de 
Nemours, Tillet, and the Abbé Lefebre. Its recommenda- 
tions throw considerable light on the existing state of agri- 
culture. The committee complains of the inability of 
corporate bodies to grant leases, the incidence of tithes, the 
vexatious rights of common pasture. It deplores the small 
quantity of live stock, and points out the means of carrying 
a larger head afforded by roots and artificial grasses. It 
proposes to encourage domestic industries by the cultivation 
of flax and hemp and the establishment of spinning schools. 
It advocates, as the Abbé Rozier had already done, the 
creation of experimental farms. It urges the reclamation 
of sandy wastes by the growth of pines. The credit of this 
last recommendation was due to Brémontier, who was per- 
mitted to carry out his plan on the sterile districts between 
the Gironde and the Adour. In the reign of Louis X VIII. 
a statue was erected on the dunes, which he had fertilised, 
to the memory of the man who conquered for his country 
upwards of 370,000 acres. 

For the most part the Government proved powerless to 
carry out its projected reforms; an empty treasury, an ex- 
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hausted credit, a corrupt currency, presented insurmountable 
obstacles. As though in mockery of deferred repentance, 
these tardy efforts only served to accelerate the Revolu- 
tion. The peasantry were still exposed to cruel injustice. 
Inequalities of taxation, local and personal, urban and rural, 
exemptions bestowed upon the rich, different laws, customs, 
and usages created a chaos of inextricable confusion which 
readily lent itself to endless waste, corruption, and wrong. 
Turgot and Necker failed to break up the corn rings; 
societies of jobbers still raised and lowered prices; and it 
was the royal speculations in these operations which gave 
rise to the legend of the ‘Pacte de Famine,’ and sent the 
Paris mob to seek the boulanger at Versailles. Like all 
these tardy efforts at reform, the fashionable pursuit of 
agriculture and the sympathy of philosophers only rendered 
revolution more imminent. Formerly the peasant was sunk 
in torpid acquiescence; he accepted his condition as in- 
evitable; his mind was concentrated on the accumulation of 
sou after sou to gratify his soif du sillon. Now he awoke 
to find that he was the only productive labourer, the sole 
representative of the virtues of primitive society ; landlords 
apologised for the feudal dues which they exacted; State 
taxgatherers admitted the fiscal system to be intolerable. 
As the peasant paid his dues at the mill, the bakehouse, the 
winepress, the bridge, the market; as he was dragged from 
his plough to labour for others, while his own land lay 
untilled, his smouldering discontent was fanned into a 
flame. No longer torpid and apathetic, he was alert, 
open-eyed, straining his ears to catch the faintest whisper of 
coming change. At last two passionate desires banished 
every other feeling from his mind—the fierce wish to sweep 
away those royal, ecclesiastical, and feudal dues which he 
was told were as unjust as he knew them to be oppressive, 
and the intense longing to possess the land which he was 
assured was his by natural right. 

When the storm burst, the condition of the peasant was 
indisputably improved. Territorial privileges were abolished, 
feudal incidents disappeared; the peasant proprietor was 
freed from his fetters. Though the Revolution did not 
create, it greatly enlarged his class. In the fourteenth 
century peasant proprietors were numerous in France, and, 
on the whole, they increased continuously. In 1697 they 
were forced, as we have seen, to sell their estates. But this 
check was only temporary. Forbonnais points out that in 
1750 impoverished landlords sold their lands to their tenants. 
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Necker states that there was in his time ‘une immensité’ 
of peasant proprietors. Doniol (‘ Hist. des Classes Rurales ’) 
says that before the Revolution a quarter of the soil had 
passed into their hands. Arthur Young goes further when 
he declares that in 1787 a third of the land was tilled by 
peasant owners. The returns on which the land-tax was 
based in 1790 show that, in many districts, the number of 
proprietors then amounted to two-thirds of those among 
whom the land is now divided. It is probable that before 
the Revolution there were four millions of peasants who 
farmed their own land. The sale of the lands of the Church, 
the nobles, and the communes increased their number by 
nearly a half. It would have added many more, but that 
the sale of the common lands was suspended because it 
deprived commoners of their rights. The early extinction 
of commons in the north is one of the most important causes 
of its agricultural supremacy. 

The National Assembly, the Convention, and Napoleon 
interested themselves in the promotion of the science of 
farming. Experimental farms were established at Sceaux 
and Versailles; Gilbert was employed to import merinos 
from Spain; a national sheepfold was established at Arles; 
Napoleon ordered an accurate agricultural survey of the 
country. But the real energies of the country were absorbed 
elsewhere, and progress was suspended. Thouin, Francois 
de Neufchateau, the Comte de Chanteloup, Francois Yvart, 
and many others vainly strove to inculcate the union of 
science with practice. Their words fell unheeded on the 
ears of a nation absorbed in the conquest of the world or a 
death-grapple for existence. Another cause which impeded 
the growth of scientific agriculture was the ill-success of 
theorists. As Gabriel Plattes, Jethro Tull, and Arthur 
Young failed in land management, so the Marquis de 
Turbilly, the Comte de Chanteloup, and Althen lost fortunes 
by their experiments. In more peaceful times France has 
advanced with greater rapidity. Among the crowd of names 
associated with recent progress we shall mention only three 
—names hardly less familiar in England than in France— 
those of Mathieu Dombasle, de Gasparin, and Léonce de 
Lavergne. The first-named conferred inestimable benefits on 
the country by the improvements which he effected in agri- 
cultural implements. His statue at Nancy represents him 
in his simple farming dress, holding in his hand the ‘ An- 
‘nales de Roville;’ at his feet is the plough, which symbolises 
his extraordinary influence on the cultivation of the soil. 
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Since 1840 thousands of acres have been added to the 
profitable occupation of the country. Waste lands have 
been broken up, marshes drained, sands planted, fore- 
shores enclosed ; in Brittany alone 750,000 acres have thus 
been brought into cultivation. New roads have been opened 
up, new facilities of transport provided, new markets brought 
to the door of the farmer. Agricultural education, adapted 
to the scientific and the ignorant, has been organised by the 
State in a manner which cannot fail to produce important 
results. In the best cultivated districts of France the soil 
is well tilled, and the crops are well adapted to the require- 
ments of the locality; the best implements are employed; 
marl, lime, and manures are freely used; the wasteful 
system of fallow is abandoned. Farm buildings have im- 
proved, and if less machinery is used in the cultivation of 
the soil, it is because less is required. But, true to her 
character for variety, the difference between the best and the 
worst cultivated districts is startling. The cereal produce 
of the country has more than doubled since 1815; the area 
of wheat cultivation has extended, to the restriction of rye 
and maslin; and, though the average yield of wheat per 
acre scarcely exceeds half that of England, that of oats has 
nearly doubled, and the French farmer competes successfully 
with his English rival both in the quantity and in the quality 
of his barley. In industrial crops the most noticeable feature 
is the extended cultivation of sugar beetroot, the lever of 
northern farmers, which has increased fivefold in the past 
forty years. In meadow management and in dairy work the 
French are admittedly our rivals; they are our superiors in 
the produce of their poultry yards. In horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigsa marked improvement is manifest both in quantity 
and in quality. Yet the great deficiency in the rural eco- 
nomy of France still continues to be the comparatively small 
quantity of its live stock. For this there are several reasons. 
The peasant proprietor values his cattle for their work, as 
well as for their milk, meat, and manure. He cannot afford 
to keep two sets of animals, horses for the plough and cattle 
for the butcher. But this question of employing cattle in 
agricultural operations has recently assumed a new aspect. 
Formerly the peasant killed his cattle either too soon or too 
late—as young calves, or as worn-out animals from the 
plough. He still rears calves for the butcher, an operation 
which we in England regard as wasteful, but which is profit- 
able for small landowners. He still sends his cattle to the 
market after they have served their time at the plough. But 
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he no longer sends them when they are aged and worked to 
skin and bone. He uses them carefully for five or six years, 
and then sells them to the grazier before they are too ex- 
hausted to be fattened. Frenchmen urge that the beef of 
healthy animals is far better than that of the unnaturally 
precocious beasts which our farmers send to market at two 
years old. Again, sheep have declined in numbers, and it is 
obvious that this diminution is the inevitable result of the 
extension of a peasant proprietary. There is no room for a 
flock upon his small holding. The extinction of vaine 
pdture, and parcowrs, and commons rights has destroyed the 
only means which the peasant possessed of keeping sheep. 
Other causes combine to produce the same result. Wool no 
longer fetches its price, and the peasant will not eat mutton. 
Since the days of Bakewell English sheep have been bred 
for meat; French sheep from the time of Louis XVI. have 
been valued for their wool. If it is said, Why not breed 
sheep exclusively for meat? the answer would be, Who is to 
eat it? Parts of Bas-Languedoc, and especially the depart- 
ment of the Aude, are the only districts with which we are 
acquainted in which the beef of the pot aw feu is replaced by 
mutton. The labourer fed on the farm in Touraine or 
Anjou expects beef, and turns up his nose at mutton; 
domestic servants will rarely touch it. Except in the towns 
it is hardly eaten. 


, But if we trace to this deficiency of live stock the defects 
; of French farming, the ultimate cause of both the one and 
the other is the slow growth of the population. All the 
: improvements to which we have alluded have been effected 


without the stimulus of rapidly increasing numbers. In 
: the seventeenth century the population of France was about 
4 twenty millions. The results of the last census, taken in 
l 1886, have not yet been published; but in 1881 the popula- 


¢ tion amounted to 37,672,000. The ‘ Journal of the Sta- 
g ‘ tistical Society’ for January 1881 states that while the 
1 birth-rate exceeds the death-rate in Sweden by 11-5 per 
e thousand, in Denmark by 11:1, in the United Kingdom by 
“ 9-2, in France the annual excess is only 2°3. In some 
t. districts the population is actually declining. This remark- 
0 able contrast between England and France explains the 
e divergence in the agricultural history of the two countries. 

n In many points French agriculture has followed the same 
te lines of developement as English farming. Both countries 
1e felt the impulse given to agriculture in the sixteenth century, 
at which in both countries gave birth to a great agricultural 
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literature. The misery of rural France in the central portion 
of the period is paralleled by the condition of the rural 
population under the Tudors, though the causes were in 
the one case civil war, in the other industrial revolution. 
Towards the close of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, agriculture revives in both countries, 
only to be in both countries checked as the period advances. 
From 1740 onwards the progress of both countries was rapid. 
Farmer George, like Louis XVI., headed the movement; 
great landlords followed the royal lead; Lord Townshend, 
Bishop Watson, Arthur Young, Sir John Sinclair, Mr. Coke 
of Holkham, each had their French rivals. In both countries 
the taste was accompanied by a change in the prevailing 
tone of philosophy and literature ; in both, the State recog- 
nised the need of improvement by the creation of agricultural 
boards. From this point the history of the two countries 
diverges rapidly asunder. The reasons of the divergence 
are sufficiently obvious. The French Revolution of 1789 
was diametrically opposed to the agricultural convulsions 
which changed the face of rural England in the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries. France offers no parallel to the 
commercial exigencies which in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries required the home production of wool, and evicted 
crowds of small farmers from the land to make room for the 
shepherd, his dog, and his flock. So again the circum- 
stances under which the French and English Revolutions 
took place were widely different. The population of France 
remained stationary, while that of England increased at the 
rate of geometrical progression ; the one country, confronted 
by the practical problem of making bread and meat for the 
million, concentrated her energies on the wholesale produc- 
tion of corn and cattle; the other, opposed by no such 
difficulty, developed a different system of land tenure and of 
farming. The effect of the French movement was to tighten 
the peasant’s grasp upon the land, of the English to tear it 
from his clutch. 

Population, then, is the factor which has mainly deter- 
mined the course of agricultural developement in England 
and in France. The contrast between the private enterprise 
of England and the State intervention of France is due to the 
different directions which the same all-powerful cause has 
given to farming. At home the Church, and subsequently 
great landlords and large tenant farmers, revolutionised 
agriculture; in France the Church and the State have been 

the chief pioneers of improvement. Where properties are 
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large State interference is rarely necessary, because en- 
lightened self-interest generally coincides with public policy. 
But among a mass of ignorant small owners minute, isolated 
policies prevail, and the State alone regards larger interests. 
In the eighteenth century the existence, not merely the 
commerce, of England imperatively demanded large holdings, 
owned by capitalist landlords, and let to capitalist tenants. 
By this means only, when no foreign produce supplemented 
native resources, could the soil supply food to its vast popu- 
lation. France has felt no such overwhelming pressure of 
population ; no inexorable law of demand and supply has 
divorced her peasantry from the soil. In England, for 
public purposes, the State favoured the growth of a small 
class of capitalist landlords; in France the State sacrificed 
the few to the many, and promoted the increase of small 
owners who stand on the border-line of pauperism. In 
England the State leaves agricultural improvement to private 
enterprise; in France, she supplies the capital and direction 
in which her land system is wanting. It would be a tedious 
task to describe minutely all the means by which in France 
the State discharges the duties which arise out of her 
agricultural policy. But there are not wanting signs that 
the French system of land tenure may, before many years 
are past, become, to a certain extent, the English system. 
From this point of view a brief summary of some of the 
leading features of State aid appears necessary. 

In France, as in Germany, Italy, and the United States, 
agriculture is recognised as a department of the administra- 
tion. Elementary agriculture is taught in primary schools, 
where children learn to distinguish between plants, grasses, 
and soils ; often a plot of ground is attached to the school, 
which serves as an experimental farm. The school teachers 
are supplied with training in the subject by departmental 
professors, who, under the orders of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, give courses of lectures in the écoles normales. The 
rest of the system of agricultural education falls under the 
direction of the Minister of Agriculture. Three classes of 
schools are provided—(1) the fermes-écoles; (2) the écoles 
pratiques or régionales; (3) the écoles nationales. The 
fabric is crowned by the Institut Agronomique, which was 
removed from Versailles and reconstituted at Paris in 1876. 
The fermes-écoles are numerous and useful; among them are 
those of Trois Croix, near Rennes, St. Gauthier at Dom- 
front, St. Michel (Niévre), Nolhac (Haute-Loire). Many of 
these primary agricultural schools were founded by private 
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enterprise after the Restoration, but in October, 1848, they 
were recognised as part of the administrative system of the 
State. Lads enter these farm schools as apprentices, not as 
pupils. They must not be over sixteen at the time of 
entrance ; they are fed and treated as labourers; they go 
through a course of two or three years, and at the eud 
leave the school with a certificate which qualifies them 
to act as bailiffs. If they show any decided aptitude, 
they may obtain a bursary at one of the écoles nationales. 
The cost of each farm pupil to the State is about 101; 
the State also defrays the expenses of the salary of the 
director and his assistants. The director obtains the 
labour of the pupil for nothing, and manages the farm 
for his own profit and at his own risk. The écoles pratiques 
are assisted and superintended by the State. It was in- 
tended that there should be one school in each of the 
twelve regions into which France is agriculturally divided. 
These agricultural high schools are designed for the sons 
of the wealthier class of cultivators. The cost is from 
400 francs to 500 franes a year. The pupils learn practical 
agriculture and the elements of physics, chemistry, natural 
history, botany, veterinary science, and stock breeding. 
They have not proved particularly successful ; the best known 
is that of Merchines (Meuse). The three écoles nationales 
are placed in the centres of three districts of France. They are 
Grignon, near Versailles (Ile de France) ; Grand Jouan, near 
Nozay (Loire-Inférieure) ; Montpellier (Hérault), formerly 
La Saulsaie (Ain). All three schools were founded before 
the Second Empire—Grignon in 1827, Grand Jouan in 
1832, La Saulsaie in 1840. They were all of them adopted 
by the State in October, 1848. Grignon is a huge brick 
building of the seventeenth century. It was given by 
Napoleon to the Duke of Istria, and bought from his widow 
by Charles X. for an agricultural college. Auguste Bella 
was the first director. The course of instruction lasts two 
and a half years; and each year is divided into two terms, 
the first from October to March 15, the second from March 15 
to August. All the pupils are obliged to pass the entrance 
examination, unless they have previously taken the degree 
of Bachelier és-Sciences. They may be either externes or 
internes. The externes pay 200 francs a year for their 
lectures ; the internes pay from 1,000 francs to 1,200 francs 
for their pension and lectures. There are bursaries in each 
of the three colleges, which are filled up by open competi- 
tion among the pupils of the farm schools. The Institut 
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Agronomique, which crowns the fabric, forms a faculty of 
agriculture. 

Besides these schools in the general practice and science 
of agriculture, there are special schools such as the sheep 
farm at Rambouillet, the gardening establishment at Ver- 
sailles, the school of drainage and irrigation at Lézardeau 
near Quimperlé, the three veterinary schools of Lyons, 
Alfort, and Toulouse, and the écoles de dressage like that 
near Caen. In 1879 departmental professors were appointed, 
whose duties are twofold. Under the direction of the 
Minister of Education, they lecture at the normal schools to 
pupils who are being trained as schoolmasters; under the 
instructions of the Minister of Agriculture, they hold con- 
ferences with the agriculturists, teachers, and proprietors of 
each canton, perambulate all the country villages to observe 
agricultural processes, keep in touch the various local 
societies, and spread the knowledge of improvements. By 
the law of June 16, 1879, each department is to be pro- 
vided with a Professor, and their agricultural duties were 
minutely defined in a circular of M. Tirard in 1881]. 

Agricultural shows and competitions as well as horse- 
races are encouraged by the State. The great central show 
is held at Paris ; but, for the promotion of provincial com- 
petitions, the whole country is divided into twelve regions, 
Algiers forming a thirteenth. These concowrs régionaux are 
under the direction of the State, which gives the prizes and 
pays the expenses of the judges. Agricultural societies 
have been formed under State patronage for the departments, 
the arrondissements, and even for the cantons. Veterinary 
science is a subject to which the State pays great attention. 
There is a veterinary officer attached to each arrondisse- 
ment, who has passed through the four years’ course at one of 
the three veterinary schools, and has received the diploma 
entitling him to practise. The powers of the veterinary 
officers are considerable. All the foreign live stock is sub- 
jected to a veterinary examination at one of the points at 
which it is permitted to be imported, and only sound 
animals are allowed to enter the country. Internally the 
existing law contains most stringent provisions for the 
slaughter of infected cattle. State indemnities are granted 
to owners of slaughtered animals. The State interests itself 
in the breeding of horses, cattle, and sheep. The Ministry 
of Agriculture contains, for instance, a Directeur des Haras, 
who has under him inspectors general and inspectors. At 
the Haras du Pin there is a free school, in which is taught 
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every detail connected with the management of horses, 
There are twenty-one depdts of the great Haras de Pom- 
padour; and more than 2,500 stallions are placed at the 
disposal of the owners of mares. 

Nor is the State aid confined to education and the im- 
provement in live stock. Each arrondissement has its 
Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées who assists proprietors in 
all drainage operations. In each arrondissement again there 
is the agent voyer, who inspects the roads of the district 
in his care. There are three different classes of roads, the 
chemin vicinal, départemental, and national. The first class 
is kept in repair by the Communes, the second by the 
Department, the third by the State. It is the duty of the 
road overseer to assess the expenses of the repairs. 

Lastly, the State assists works of irrigation, reclamation, 
and similar improvements, indirectly through the Crédit 
Foncier, and directly with subventions and loans. It has 
facilitated means of transport, subventioned the erection of 
bridges in place of the old ferries, assisted canals, railways, 
and roads. It has aided in works of irrigation like those of 
Verdon near Aix, St. Martory (Haute-Garonne), Lagoin 
(Basses-Pyrénées), La Bourne near Valence. It has helped to 
improve barren wastes by such means as winter submersions 
in the valleys of the Durance, the Arc, and the Isére. It has 
attempted to replant the forests, and so check the ruinous 
floods so common in the mountainous districts of the Alps. 
It has assisted in the reclamation of La Sologne, the barren 
tract of heath and furze or sandy wastes diversified with 
marshy ponds, which formerly belonged to the Orléannais, and 
now makes up part of the Departments of the Loir-et-Cher, 
the Cher, and the Loiret: thirty years ago the district was a 
desolate thinly populated plain, soppy as a sponge in winter, 
dry asa cinder in the summer, and so unhealthy that the 
average length of human life was only twenty-seven years, 
inhabited by a stunted race whose stupidity passed into the 
proverbial saying of ‘ un niais de Sologne.’ The State set 
on foot drainage works, cleaned out the watercourses, intro- 
duced marl, planted pines, and set an example which has been 
followed by many proprietors. So, too, it has aided to drain 
the district of the Dombes (Department de l’Ain) where 
grass alternates with water, and cattle with fish, and to bring 
into cultivation the landes of Gascony by pine plantations. 
Private companies, working with concessions from the State, 
reclaim bays of the sea on the west coast, and convert the 
marshes into polders; thus in the bays of Mont St. Michel, 
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des Veys, and Bougeneuf, thousands of acres have been 
reclaimed by the Compagnies des Polders de Ouest and de 
Bouin. 

The agricultural history of France and England runs 
parallel for centuries, and then diverges in opposite direc- 
tions. We have already traced the course of developement 
which French agriculture has followed, and alluded to one 
aspect of the different results which have been attained— 
namely, the contrast between private enterprise and State 
intervention. Another result is represented by the absence 
of peasant proprietors in the one country and their presence 
in the other; another by the uniformity of English, and the 
variety of French, land tenures. It remains to glance at 
these last two points, to investigate the condition of the 
peasant proprietary of France, and to enquire which of her 
land systems has best stood the strain of agricultural 
depression. 

France and Corsica contain, roughly speaking, 132,000,000 
acres. How is this property cultivated, and how divided? 
Both questions are difficult to answer. French statistics are 
often handled by English writers with very little caution. 
Thus no account is taken of whether Corsica is, or is not, 
included. Or again, in comparing the produce of 1840 and 
1852 with that of 1862 and 1873, it is often forgotten that, 
by the annexation of Savoy and Nice, France gained an 
increase of nearly 3,000,000 acres, and that, by the Treaty 
of Frankfurt in 1871, she lost rather more than this 
through the surrender of Bas-Rhin and parts:of Haut-Rhin, 
Meurthe, Moselle, and Vosges. By the annexation she 
acquired backward provinces, by the surrender she lost some 
of her best cultivated soil. It is therefore easy, if these 
facts are not taken into account, to establish a marked 
retrogression in agriculture between the years 1862 and 1875. 
Again, in estimating the produce of different classes of crops, 
several stumbling-blocks arise. Thus under the head of 
‘ farineux’ are included not only the ordinary cereals, but 
chestnuts and potatoes, which cover an area of more than 
34 millions of acres. Again, in the returns for 1840 and 
1852, mountain pastures are not included under the head of 
productive land ; in the returns for 1862 and 1873 they are 
so included. Again, in calculating the number of owners, it 
must be remembered that the number of cétes fonciéres supply 
an illusory test, since several cétes may be the property of 
the same proprietor. Lastly, the word parcelle, on the in- 
crease of which English opponents of peasant proprietorship 
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are apt to base their charge of the pulverisation of the soil, 
gives rise to ambiguity. Its meaning, as a term of land- 
surveying and of law, is not necessarily a small plot isolated 
from its neighbours and belonging to a different proprietor ; 
it does not always imply a different ownership, but only a 
division and a different cultivation. Even those who bear 
in mind these pitfalls find statistics a difficult subject, and 
we can only vouch for the approximate truth of the figures 
given below. 

Reducing hectares to their rough equivalents in English 
acres, these 132 million acres are thus distributed: 654 million 
acres are arable; the extent of cereal crops is about 40 
million acres, of which wheat occupies 17 millions, and the 
remainder is distributed between barley, oats, rye, maslin, 
buckwheat, maize, &c. There are 18} millions of grass land ; 
634 million acres devoted to the culture of the vine; 3} 
millions appropriated to gardens, orchards, chestnuts, mul- 
berries, olives, and almonds. 93? million acres are agri- 
culturally productive. The remaining 38} million acres are 
thus disposed of: woods and forests, 21 millions; marshes, 
mountains, bogs, barren lands, 11 millions; lakes, rivers, 
watercourses, meres, and pools, 1? million ; finally 4} million 
acres are occupied by towns, roads, &c. 

The classes who own or cultivate this land are very 
various. But one remarkable feature deserves notice, be- 
cause it presents so great a contrast with England, namely, 
the proportion which the raral population bears to the total 
population of France. At the close of last century Lavoisier 
estimated that fourteen millions out of twenty-five were 
engaged in agriculture. In 1851 the industrial classes 
numbered 83 per cent. of the total population, and 56 per 
cent. were agriculturists. In 1876 the industrial population 
had risen to 90 per cent., and 53 per cent. were engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil. The classes of which this large 
rural population is composed consist: of landowners, tenant 
farmers, including métayers, domaniers, and maitres valets, 
labourers, whether hired by the week, the day, or the year. 

The first important question which arises is: How is the 
landownership distributed? In 1842 the population of 
France consisted of 33,000,000 souls or 7,000,000 families. 
Of these 7,000,000 families, 5,500,000 possessed land; 
5,493,000 enjoyed annual incomes ranging from 31. to 4901.; 
the remaining 7,000 derived incomes from their estates 
exceeding the last-mentioned sum. M. de Lavergne calcu- 
lated in 1862 that 37} million acres were owned by 50,000 
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owners whose estates averaged 750 acres; 37} millions by 
500,000 owners whose estates averaged 75 acres; and 374 
millions by 5,000,000 who held properties averaging 7} acres. 
In other words, that one-third of the land was held by 
50,000 owners, one-third by 500,000, and one-third by 
5,000,000. The statement is too neat and clear cut to be 
absolutely true. Yet, so far as the number of small pro- 
prietors is concerned, it is substantially confirmed by the 
calculations of M. Bochin in 1871, and M. de Foville in 
1884. M. Bochin reported to the Société des Agriculteurs 
that 14,000,000 names were entered for the land tax, and 
that, if 5,000,000 names were struck off as duplicates, the 
soil would be found to be divided between 9,000,000 pro- 
prietors, of whom 5} millions, the exact figure named by 
M. de Lavergne, are medium-sized and small proprietors. 
Half of this last class, added M. Bochin, are in a state bor- 
dering on destitution, paying no direct taxes, and even 
receiving parish relief. Thirteen years later M. de Foville 
divides properties into five classes: (i) very small, below 
7 acres; (ii) small, from 7 to 15 acres; (iii) middle-sized, 
from 15 to 125; (iv) large, 125 to 500; (v) very large, 
above 500. He proceeds to show that, roughly speaking, 


Class (i) occupies 104 per cent. of the whole land of France. 


>? (ii) 3? 15} 9 29 ” 
” (iii) ” 39 99 +) 39 
9 (iv) 29 19 99 ” 39 
” (v) 29 1 64 39 9? 99 


Thus we may say that 643 per cent., or two-thirds, of the 
whole land of France is held by proprietors of small or 
middle-sized estates, ranging from below 7 acres to 125 
acres. 

It is very difficult to group the departments by the size of 
properties ; yet, if it could be done, interesting light might 
be thrown upon the conditions necessary for the existence of 
peasant proprietors. The greatest proportion of large pro- 
perties is to be found in two regions; the one situated in 
the south, south-west, and south-east, the other in the 
central districts upon the borders of the Loire. Thus, in the 
Hautes-Alpes 69 per cent. of the properties are over 300 
acres ; the Cher comes next with 54 per cent.; the Bouches- 
du-Rhone third, with 53} per cent. In the Basses-Alpes, 
Alpes-Maritimes, Hautes-Pyrénées, Pyréneés-Orientales, 
Basses-Pyrénées, Hérault, Ariége, Lozére, properties of 300 
acres average from 30 to 50 per cent. of the whole. So 
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again, to take a central district, in Loiret, Cher-et-Loir, and 
Indre, from 40 to 50 per cent. of the properties are large. 
The southern zone of large properties consists in whole or 
part of mountain and hill. Here it might be supposed, on 
the analogy of Wales or the New Forest, was the locality 
best adapted to the peasant proprietor, because here he has 
rough pasture for his live stock. But as a matter of fact 
the rough pasture is nearly always let to Provengal shep- 
herds, who come up with their caravans of sheep for the 
transhumance, which lasts for six of the summer months. 
This remark applies strongly to Hautes-Alpes, which stands 
first in the proportion of large properties, for it contains the 
famous mountain pastures of Orres and Vars. Cher stands 
second on the list, and may be taken as a representative of 
the central district of large properties. Here again is a 
country covered with wide expanses called ‘ brandes,’ in 
which wild heath, sandy wastes, and marshy pools pre- 
ponderate. It was one of the favourite hunting districts of 
the French monarchs. Here are situated the proverbially 
barren tracts known as La Sologne and La Brenne; here, 
too, are fed the flocks of Berri, which are the sheet anchor 
of the country, as is testified by the arms of Bourges—three 
rams argent on a field azure, with a shepherd and shep- 
herdess as supporters. Bouches-du-Rhéne, the third on 
the list of high averages, contains two large districts wholly 
unsuited to peasant farming. The first is La Crau, a dry, 
treeless uninhabited plain, on which some 200,000 sheep 
cower in the winter before the mistral, and pick up a meagre 
livelihood before the transhwmance. The second is the 
Camargue, a district which is repeatedly flooded. Like La 
Crau it is largely given up to flocks of sheep, which, during 
submersions, have a right of asylum (droit d’espléche) on the 
first-named plain. 

The departments in which large properties are rarest are 
the following: Gers, Charente, Haute-Loire, Manche, Lot, 
in which from 6 to 10 per cent. of the properties exceed 
300 acres ; and Charente-Inférieure, Rhéne, Tarn-et-Garonne, 
and Seine. It is impossible to assign any general reasons 
for the relatively large number of peasant proprietors in 
these departments. In each different locality much depends 
on the character of the soil and climate, the special crops, 
the rate of agricultural wages. Thus, for instance, in 
Manche, with its unrivalled pastures, its ready markets for 
eggs, poultry, and butter, its fruit orchards, and its domes- 
tic industries, peasant proprietors flourish. Owing to the 
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amount of grass and to the decrease of population, but little 
agricultural employment is provided. Consequently wages 
are very high, and self-farming is profitable. The same 
remarks apply to the neighbourhood of Paris, where the 
rural population is attracted into the city, and where 
market-garden produce commands a ready sale. In Rhone, 
again, where manufacturing industries abound which give 
employment to thousands of peasant proprietors, tenant- 
farming is unprofitable, while at the same time the market 
is good, and the peasant supplements his earnings in the 
muslin works of Tarare, or some of the numerous manufac- 
tories of Givors. So, lastly, Charente-Inférieure is well 
suited to a peasant proprietary. Its soil varies between the 
reclaimed marshlands of La Rochelle and Rochefort to the 
valleys and gently undulating plains of Saintes, the well- 
wooded district of St. Jean d’Angely, or the healthy ground 
of Jonzac. Peasant proprietors, who number considerably 
more than half of the adult male rural population, are to be 
found in the richest districts, where, besides the vine and 
the ordinary cereals, hemp, flax, fruits, and garden vegetables 
are grown in great abundance. There is also a large trade 
carried on in horses. One farmer breeds the colts, the other 
buys them at six or eight months and sells them at two or 
two and a half years old. Lastly, every farmhouse has its 
still for the manufacture of spirits; large quantities of oil 
are extracted from walnuts; and the paper works on the 
river Touve employ thousands of artisans who are also small 
landowners. 

It appears, then, that in purely agricultural districts, 
where hired labour is cheap, or in mountainous and barren 
tracts, peasant proprietors do not thrive. On the other hand, 
the system of small farms worked by their owners succeeds 
wherever population is dense, labour dear, manufacturing 
industries abundant, and markets good for garden stuff, 
dairy produce, or poultry. The absence or presence of pea- 
sant proprietors depends on certain conditions of success, 
without which no peasant proprietor is eager to buy the 
land. They will not thrive wherever they are planted, a fact 
which is often overlooked by theorists who point to the 
French peasant as a proof that owners of land will make 
gardens out of deserts. The fact is, no French peasant 
makes the attempt where it appears useless. If he can com- 
mand some specially fertilising substance like the seaweed 
which the Breton peasant collects, or if he enjoys exceptional 
advantages of climate like that of Roscoff, his industry and 
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energy know no limits, and he will in a few years transform 
a wild coast into a ceintwre dorée. But it is not inland on 
the barren moors of heath, ling, broom, and stunted pine, 
that he thrives or even exists. A closer review of French 
farming will prove the point that the presence or absence of 
peasant proprietorship depends on the presence or absence 
of some essential conditions of success. 

Compare the district round Yvetot and that near Neuf- 
chatel, both in Seine-Inférieure. The first is a sheep 
pasture, the second a rich grass country; in the one, one- 
fifth of the landowners are peasant proprietors, in the other, 
seven-tenths. Again, the most barren district in Maine-et- 
Loire is the county of Baugé and Segré; the richest is the 
vicinity of Saumur; in the first, large properties and mé- 
tayers are the rule; in the second, half the land is owned 
and tilled by peasant proprietors. In Mayenne, where cattle 
breeding is extensively practised on a large scale, there are 
only 25 per cent. of peasant proprietors to 26 per cent. of 
métayers, and 49 per cent. of tenant farmers. In Finistére, 
on the other hand, where the peasant has reclaimed the 
country, which fattens a quantity of stock on the rich plain 
of the Leonais, which possesses the ceinture dorée of the 
coast and supplies the peasant with fertilising manure, the 
Breton will give anything for land: 53 per cent. of the 
farmers are peasant owners cultivating estates averaging 
164 acres; 41 per cent. of the remainder are tenant farmers, 
and 6 per cent. are métayers. ‘The department of the Indre 
contains three distinct regions—the Boischaut, Champagne, 
and Brenne. The first district is rich and fertile ; the second 
and third are unproductive, barren, or marshy tracts, where 
the only product is sheep, and at nightfall the only sound 
to be heard for miles is the cry of the curlew or the bark of 
a sheepdog. In Boischaut, seven-tenths of the land is 
owned and tilled by peasant proprietors; in Champagne and 
Brenne large estates are almost the universal rule. Again, 
in the Department of Sadne-et-Loire, in the Maconnais, 
which is the richest district, there are 90 per cent. of small 
owners ; in the Autunois, which is almost the poorest, only 
25 per cent. Thetwo great corn-growing districts of France 
are Beauce and Brie. The first is an arid, unwatered plain, 
where sheep and cereals alone can be produced, where na- 
tural pasture is hardly to be found, and where high farming 
is necessary. There the peasant proprietor is practically 
extinct. Brie is a well-watered tract, which in a dry season 
grows more wheat than even Beauce produces in a wet year. 
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It abounds in large farms, but in the grassy valleys are 
numbers of small peasant proprietors who till their own plots 
and eke out their earnings by hiring themselves out as 
labourers, rearing calves, or by dairy produce and market 
gardening. 

On the other hand, such districts as Creuse, Puy-de-Déme, 
Franche-Comté, and Champagne may be quoted against our 
contention. But,in point of fact, these apparent exceptions 
prove the point. Thus, the Creuse is a barren district, purely 
agricultural, in which wages are cheap, and peasant pro- 
prietors enormously preponderate. But it is to be noticed 
that here every peasant proprietor enjoys common rights, 
and thus he is enabled to exist. Yet here and throughout 
Auvergne, in which commons are numerous, the peasantry 
could not exist on their land. For nine months every year 
the Marchais leaves his home and hires himself out as a 
stonecutter or a mason; so also, for the same period, the 
Auvergnat emigrates in search of employment as a chimney- 
sweep, @ scavenger, or a porter. Their wages enable the 
family to live during the winter, and, if necessary, to buy 
out brothers and sisters, and so avoid the partage forcé. 
These districtsare often quoted, it may be observed in passing, 
as instances of the bad farming of small proprietors. This 
is unfair to the peasant. The farming is really done by the 
old nen, the women, and the children; the stalwart youths 
are never at home during the months of agricultural labour. 
Again, in Franche-Comté there are upwards of 90,000 
holdings, only 800 of which are above 100 acres, and 50,000 
are under 12 acres. Yet the district is mountainous, and, 
therefore, apparently militates against our contention. The 
explanation is, that the mountains are not let to Provencal 
shepherds, but are the common lands of the upland villages, 
and that every peasant plies a trade. Many parts of Cham- 
pagne consist of bald, bare, dusty chalk hills, which are 
naturally unproductive. Yet no country possesses more small 
farmers owning the land they till. The inhabitants are clus- 
tered together in villages, standing a considerable distance 
apart, and the pastures are held in common. Only the land 
which stands close to the village is well farmed. As you 
recede further from the hamlet, the cultivation deteriorates, 
and at the boundaries it is miserable. Every one of the village 
inhabitants is entitled to keep sheep in proportion to the 
acreage of his freehold; and every morning the common 
herdsman gathers the live stock and guides them to the 
common pastures. It is by these common pastures that the 
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peasant farmer holds his own, when he would starve on the 
produce of his arable plot. 

The condition and prospects of the peasant proprietor 
afford agricultural writers a favourite theme. In France 
the system has its opponents as well as its advocates. One 
school of writers, founded by Arthur Young, urge that the 
plough is the only effective instrument of national prosperity, 
and that any land system which turns arable fields into 
spade-wrought gardens is not only deleterious but deadly to 
the health of a State. Gardens are valuable auxiliaries to 
eomfort, but it is only by a broad system of agriculture that 
nations are fed. In the end it is said that the inevitable 
result of the partage forcé will be either to check populaticn 
or to divide estates by logarithms. The argument is sup- 
ported by the positive decrease of the Norman peasantry who 
secure the advantages of primogeniture by unigeniture, or 
by the pulverisation of land in districts like Chalonne on the 
Loire, where the estate is so minute that the proprietors 
enjoy it for a year turn and turn about. In the one case 
the country is denuded of its strength, and every year goes 
weaker relatively to foreign nations; in the other this 
émiettement of the land renders the soil a mere sandheap 
of disconnected atoms. These arguments are strengthened 
by other considerations. 

The peasant proprietor is miserably lodged. He has often 
only a single ground-floor room, entered by a door which is 
the common entrance of the cowhouse and the kitchen. In 
this room, divided by a mere partition from the stable, the 
family cook, eat, sleep, live, and die, sharing the accommo- 
dation the house affords with the cow, the pigs, and the 
poultry. In many parts of rural France the cowhouse and 
stable are separated from the dwelling; but even then the 
house consists of one large ground-floor room, which is 
kitchen, dining room, and bedroom in one, for the farmer, 
his family, and perhaps his hinds. The solitary window, 
for the iniquitous door and window tax offers a premium to 
the worst ventilated dwelling, is stained and dimmed with 
dirt, spotted with the excrements of flies, decorated with 
cobwebs which prove that the window has not been opened 
in the memory of man. The floor, too uneven to be swept, 
is made of beaten earth or ill-fitting flags. At the door 
is a festering mass of rotten straw, a shallow cesspool 
as it were, into which stable, cowhouse, and pigsty are 
drained, and on to the top of which is thrown the filth of 
the house. 
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Again, the peasant proprietor is miserably fed. His food 
varies with the district, and also with his disposition. He 
might eat better food, but such is his parsimony that he 
makes a pleasure of self-denial rather than denies himself a 
pleasure. In Brittany many of the peasants live on porridge 
made of buckwheat, without milk, potatoes, rye bread, and 
buckwheat pancakes without butter. If they are a little 
better off, they add milk and salt butter, and pork and 
cabbage two or three timesa week. Their drink is water or 
cider. In Normandy, on the other hand, food is good and 
abundant; at its worst it consists of galettes of maize with 
a little bacon, butcher’s meat once a week, and cider. In 
Anjou the farmer is well fed, and the peasant proprietor and 
the hired labourer share the same simple abundance. In 
Touraine all classes can enjoy abundance of food. The hired 
labourer expects, if fed on the farm, to have meat once a 
day ; he turns up his nose at mutton, and prefers white wine 
to red. In the central districts of France chestnuts are the 
staple diet of the rural population. In Berri, Marche, 
Limousin, and Auvergne, chestnuts are first placed in a well- 
heated room, then skinned, and boiled in a very small 
quantity of water, covered closely in and steamed so as to 
retain their flavour; they are then converted into a sort of 
porridge or paste and eaten hot. This diet is eked out with 
bread made from buckwheat or rye, and potatoes when the 
latter are not all wanted by the pigs. Chestnuts are also 
Varbre a pain in the Cevennes, and are said to be more 
nutritive than potatoes. The position of the peasant, thus 
miserably lodged and poorly fed, is said to be precarious and 
perilous. He is a proprietor only in name. The real owner 
is the moneylender, and the peasant proprietor is a veritable 
serf. So fierce is the soif du sillon that, to gratify it, the 
peasant raises money at ruinous rates to buy land. He never 
expends a loan on improvements, but rounds off his possession 
by an additional purchase. No doubt this charge is in the 
main true. In some parts of France the mortgage debt is 
said to be 80 per cent. of the value of the land. On the 
other hand it should be bornein mind that the general 
average is only 16 per cent. 

Again, it is said that the peasant is badly educated. He 
has never learned to read himself, and having prospered 
without education denies it to his children. Besides, he 
requires his boy to drive the teams, his daughter to herd the 
sheep. The average of persons above six who can neither 
read nor write in France is, speaking roughly, 30 per cent. 
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Doubs (Franche-Comté) is the best educated of the depart- 
ments, with a proportion of only six per cent. unable to read 
or write. The lowest proportions are—Haute-Vienne 61 per 
cent., Finistére 56 per cent., Indre-et-Cher 54 per cent., and 
Allier and Niévre 49 per cent. Haute-Vienne and Indre-et- 
Cher are two of those central provinces of France which 
possess a considerable proportion of large properties; and 
here wn niais de Sologne has passed into proverb. Allier 
and Niévre are distinguished for the prevalence of métayers 
and tenant farmers; nearly half the rural population of 
Finistére are tenant farmers holding under the domaine 
congéable. Haute-Sadne, Doubs, and Jura are essentially 
districts of peasant proprietors; yet Doubs is the best edu- 
cated department of France; Jura stands fourth on the list, 
and Haute-Sadne ninth. In Champagne the peasant pro- 
prietor preponderates, and the people are so proverbially 
stupid that ‘quatre-vingt-dix-neuf moutons et un Cham- 
‘ penois font cent bétes.’ Yet the average of the depart- 
ments of Marne and Aube show only 12 per cent. who are 
unable to read or write. Again, in the northern provinces 
and in Normandy, where the country is tilled by peasant 
owners, the number of those who can neither read nor write 
is far below the general average of France. It is therefore 
impossible to show that the peasant proprietor is worse edu- 
cated than the ordinary cultivators of the soil. It is per- 
fectly true that he is illiterate; he seldom or never reads a 
newspaper, and cannot keep accounts; but he is remarkably 
shrewd and intelligent. Every faculty of his mind is sharp- 
ened and kept bright by repeated bargainings for the sale 
or purchase of agricultural produce. At the same time he 
is trained in habits of industry, self-denial, and frugality. 
He may be poor, but he is rarely miserable ; he is indepen- 
dent, and his lot is never hopeless. As a citizen he is far 
better equipped than the English agricultural labourer, who 
is vastly his superior in literary accomplishments. 
Insufficient food, wretched accommodation, heavy mort- 
gages, and a low standard of education, are no doubt evils to 
which the peasant proprietor is exposed; but they are by no 
means the inseparable conditions of his existence. There 
are, as it appears to us, more formidable arguments based 
on the operation of the partage forcé, which secures the 
permanence of the system while it aggravates its possible 
dangers. Thus the law of partition subdivides the soil by a 
blind mechanical law on no principle of supply and demand, 
and without regard to the fitness of the owner for the 
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management of the land. If a partition is demanded, it 
must be made; a will which leaves to each heir a separate 
compact estate, however equitable the division, is as invalid 
as one that leaves to one coheir the land, to another the 
equivalent in personalty. The effect of this arbitrary crea- | 
tion of a plurality of owners is very often to waste the 

estate in litigation, or force the land on the market, when it 
either ruins the owners by producing too little or their 
neighbours by producing too much. It divides the estate 

into such minute strips that there is not space to employ a 

full-sized spade. A turn of the plough on the wrong side 
for a single season robs one man of his property or doubles 

that of his neighbour. Trespasses are necessarily frequent, 

and behind them follows litigation. Revolutionary legisla- 

tion has added fourfold to the truth of the feudal maxim, 
‘ Qui terre a, guerre a.’ It splits up the estate into separate 
and often distant plots, so that each individual proprietor 
owns several scattered parcels. Hence arise a loss of pro- 
ductive soil by the number of fences and unprofitable roads, 
a waste of time, and an increase of expense by the necessity 
of carrying implements, crops, and manure from point to 
point. Thus subdivided, district properties are so interlaced 
that agricultural progress is checked, and cultivation reduced 
to one level, and that level the lowest. To such a length is 
pulverisation carried, that a peasant proprietor is ruined by 
a single adverse season. His capital is exhausted, and he 
sinks from a landowner into a hired labourer. Between 1826 
and 1835, for instance, half the landed properties in the king- 
dom changed hands; and half of these changes were due 
not to gifts or inheritances, but to sales, forfeitures, or 
exchanges. The land thus passes rapidly from hand to hand ; 
it is terre volante; immoveable property circulates more 
frequently than moveable ; it is invested in as a specula- 
tion; it is treated almost as if it were stock to be bought and 
sold on ’change. Again, the tendency of a peasant pro- 
prietary is to throw a country back among the rudiments of 
civilisation. Co-operation and division of labour cease. The 
peasant tries to produce all that he wants upon his farm ; to 
have a plot for his vineyard or apple orchard, a piece of 
arable for breadstuff, a meadow for his cow. It cuts him to 
the heart to buy. Consequently he often ploughs up land 
which is best suited by nature for pasture, and thus wastes 
the natural advantages of the soil or climate. Lastly, it 
may be urged that compulsory division leaves no adequate 
authority, and no clearsighted public interests. In a moun- 
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tainous district, for instance, like the neighbourhood of 
Embrun, it is no one’s business to clear out watercourses, 
and a single goat may cause an inundation. Mountain tor- 
rents strew the plains with pebbles spreading outwards like 
a fan, and threatening to convert an Arabia Felix into an 
Arabia Petrea. The evil is to some extent met in such 
cases by State interference, and by the powers vested in the 
Préfet, under certain circumstances, to form a syndicate for 
works of drainage, irrigation, and protection against floods. 

Other arguments may be urged on the score of agriculture 

against the system ; but we do not consider them established. 

It is, for instance, said that the peasant proprietor is an 

obstacle to high farming. He cannot keep the best stock; 

he has not land enough for sheep; he cannot afford to grow 

wheat. But the soil of France, like that of England, is no 
longer young; and the question is whether intensive farm- 

ing is not the best method by which an old country can 
supplement the supplies it draws from virgin soils—in other 

words, whether the French peasant proprietor who with un- 
remitting toil and infinite patience concentrates his ener- 
gies on agricultural produce, which is naturally protected by 
its rapidly perishable nature, is not steering a better course 
than the tenant farmer who competes with new countries in 
the production of corn, beef, and wool. Of most of the trou- 
bles which beset tenant farmers, peasant proprietors have no 
experience. Farms of any size are difficult to let, especially 
if they range above 150 acres. But the small farmer lives by 
his butter, his market garden, and his basse-cour. His eggs 
are collected by hucksters or cocotiers who carry them to 
the central depédts to be packed. From an English point of 
view, the subdivision of land is excessive; but we have not 
the same variety of soil, climate, and crops, which complicate 
the agricultural question in France. 

But it is urged that, though the partage forcé may not yet 
pulverise the land, it must do so eventually; and that then 
the impoverished peasant proprietor will find that there are 
no employers of labour, but only small owners as poor and 
miserable as himself. In theory, this result seems inevitable ; 
in practice, it does not necessarily follow. The outcry against 
small properties had commenced twenty years before the 
revolution; to them agricultural societies then attributed 
the backward condition of farming. The sale of large 
corporate and private estates, and the distribution of com- 
mon lands among the commoners, seemed to intensify the 
evils of a system which the partage forcé perpetuated. It 
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was not till after the Restoration that compulsory sub- 
division began to be dreaded. Previously pulverisation was 
checked by foreign wars; civil law made a man a land- 
owner, military law marched him off to Austerlitz or 
Borodino. Yet equal partition had already begun to produce 
some bad results, for in 1826 the Government issued a 
manifesto offering special facilities and reduced fees to all 
landowners who wished to surrender their estates through 
inability to pay the land tax of 10d. an acre on their estates. 
Since that period, however, the peasant has not merely 
retained, but extended his hold upon the land; he has saved 
money, and, except in rare instances, has checked pulveri- 
sation ‘ au point,’ to use the words of Benjamin Constant, who 
foretold the fact, ‘au dela duquel il deviendrait funeste.’ 
How has he achieved these results ? 
The peasant has extended his hold upon the land mainly 
at the expense of middle-sized estates, which are too large 
to be worked by the labour of the proprietor and his family, 
and become unprofitable if tilled by hired labour. Large 
estates have for the most part remained intact. French 
landlords rarely have the bulk of their property in land, and 
family arrangements are easily effected among the rich. The 
peasant has also saved money. He has made his small 
holding pay because he does not hire labour, or grow corn, 
or depend upon wool. He is a market gardener, a vine- 
dresser, a florist, a dairyman, and a poulterer. He grows 
certain special crops which require incessant and minute 
attention, for which the soil and climate of the country offer 
him facilities. He rears little or no stock. He feeds calves 
for the veal market; he either breeds or breaks in mules and 
horses ; he sells his colts as soon as they are weaned, or at 
two and a half years old; and this division of labour places 
a profitable industry within the reach of the small peasant 
owner. Lastly, he has avoided, except in cases which scarcely 
affect the question of farming, the pulverisation of the land. 
Parcels have recently increased very slowly, and within the 
last three or four years they have positively decreased. This 
seems to show that the peasant is not so hungry for land as 
to buy it when its produce is comparatively valueless, or to 
split it up into liliputian estates which cannot be tilled at a 
profit. Often the peasant is attracted away from the land by 
high wages or the delight of town life ; he is not unwilling to 
sell his land and seek his fortune intrade. In Normandy he 
preserves his estate intact by instinctively practising the 
principles of Malthus, of whom he has never heard. In the 
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north several small proprietors throw their land together 
and let it as a single farm to one of their number or to a 
stranger, under whom they work for wages. Sometimes 
one of the coheirs carries on the farm, paying rent to his 
brother and sister, or the two latter abstain from marriage 
and live under his roof, working as hired labourers. Diffi- 
culties are doubtless experienced when partitions of land are 
insisted upon, which result in numbers of interlaced plots 
belonging to different owners. But exchanges are more 
frequent since these partitions are no longer taxed as double 
sales, and the Government might do still more for their en- 
couragement. Without infringing upon the essential prin- 
ciples of the partage forcé, it would be possible to permit 
the head of a family to leave his personalty to one co- 
heir and his realty to another, provided that they were 
of equal value, or to render exchanges compulsory for the 
consolidation of the various estates on the demand of two- 
thirds of the owners. 

So long as peasant owners are able to supplement their 
agricultural gains by industrial wages, they are especially 
prosperous. Thus the weavers of Elbcuf, the ironworkers 
of Conches, the cotton-stuff workers of the valley of the 
Andelle are not only artisans, but farmers, market gardeners, 
or florists ; in the summer they are harvesters or haymakers. 
It is this combination of agriculture with manufacture 
which constitutes an important element in the happiness of 
Normandy. So again, Saumur has its enamel factories, 
Tours its silk fabrics, Le Mans its tinned vegetables, Angers 
its slate quarries, Cholet its cheap handkerchiefs, Laval its 
sacking and sailcloth, and in all these cases the artisan is 
also a peasant proprietor. In Vaucluse numerous industrial 
enterprises employ men who also possess small plots of land, 
such as madder, flour, and oil mills, silk spinning, brick and 
tile yards, and limekilns. So also the people of the Pas de 
Calais and the Somme are largely employed in local manu- 
factures which supplement their agricultural earnings. So 
also in Franche-Comté the peasants are turners, lapidaries, 
electro-platers, wood-carvers, and spectacle-makers. The 
same remark holds good of the Nord with its high farming 
and dense population. It must be remembered, as was 
pointed out at the outset, that manufacturers are less con- 
centrated in towns than they are in England. If there are 
no manufacturing industries in the locality, peasant pro- 
prietors like the Auvergnat, the Limousin, or the Nivernais, 
migrate in search of work for nine months of the year. 
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In other districts the small landowners work alternately 
for one another. Thus in the Basses-Alpes they eke out 
their profits by moneta forestiere ; in Hérault they are day 
labourers who till their own plots of land, or, as their patois 
expresses it, font ?impéraou out of working hours; in Hautes- 
Pyrénées they hire themselves out for daily wages ; in Tarn- 
et-Garonne the pagés, as the peasants are called, work in 
harvest times as estivandiers and solatiers. 

The peasant proprietor has suffered comparatively little by 
agricultural depression. Employing no hired labour, and 
growing corn only for his own consumption, he has not been, 
and hardly can be, affected by foreign competition. But for 
the tenant farmer the agricultural crisis is hardly less serious 
in France than it is in England. The proof lies on every 
side. Forced sales of stock and rural bankruptcies are 
nnmerous ; disputes are rife respecting claims to unexhausted 
improvements ; farms are difficult to let, rents are falling, 
population migrates into the towns, land decreases in value. 
It no longer pays to grow wheat; flock masters get nothing 
for their wool; American pork undersells French produce ; 
the florist of Angers complains of his Belgian rival; the 
madder of Vaucluse is beaten out of the field by indigo. 
Wages are rising in a falling market; labour is not only 
scarce and dear, but it has deteriorated in quality. The 
younger generation is not, it is said, like the old; lads go 
off to seek fortunes in towns, or cannot endure, after the 
gaiety of barrack life, the monotony of the country. Girls 
will not work like their mothers, but become dressmakers or 
shopgirls. In France, as in England, politico-economical 
questions are chained to the car of party politics; no one 
dares to investigate the principles which regulate commercial 
dealings. In France, as well as in England, a new privileged 
class has been created, that of the rentier, who escapes the 
taxation which crushes the agriculturist. As in England, 
so in France, through railway rates are said to favour the 
foreigner; and in both countries the ery grows louder that 
the cheapest loaf becomes the dearest when no one has money 
to buy it. If French tenant farmers have suffered less than 
their English brethren, it is because the land has never been 
called upon to produce two gentlemen’s incomes, and because 
large employers of labour are never ashamed of the blouse 
and the sabot. 

It is the tenant farmer renting a large farm, employing 
hired labour, and growing corn and beef for sale and not for 
home consumption, who has suffered by agricultural depres- 
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sion. One noticeable result of bad times is the increase of 
métayage. It is admitted by many agricultural writers that 
on this system landlords and tenants have got most out of 
the land, and have suffered least from the recent distress. 
The proof lies in the fact that not afew tenant farmers have 
lately preferred to take on their farms as métayers. If 
métayage is indeed the land system of the future, or even 
affords a temporary shelter from the storm, some few remarks 
may be usefully offered upon the shape which the tenure 
now assumes in France. 

Like every other system of agricultural tenure, métayage 
has been greatly abused. Strong prejudices have been 
created against the system by the writings of Arthur Young 
and Mill, who studied the tenure in its most debased con- 
ditions. Before the Revolution, land farmed by tenants 
was almost universally let to métayers; in the north and 
north-east alone the tenure was exceptional. Even at the 
present day there are very few departments in which the 
system is not to be found, and it prevails extensively in the 
centre, west, and south of France. Mayenne is the most 
northern department in which métayers are numerous. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the land is cultivated by peasant 
proprietors; 49 per cent. by tenant farmers; 26 per cent. by 
métayers. In Finistére, 6 per cent.; in Morbihan, Cétes-du 
Nord, Ile-et-Vilaine, 3 per cent. of the cultivators of the 
soil are métayers. In the Department of the Sarthe they 
number about 3} per cent. In the Nord and the Pas de 
Calais their numbers do not amount to more than 14 per 
cent. of the farming population. In Eure-et-Loire (La 
Beauce), out of an adult male agricultural population of 
over 70,000 there are not 300 métayers. In Maine-et-Loire 
métayers are very numerous, especially in the wild Bocage 
districts of Baugé and Segré, where their numbers exceed 
7,500. Further south they grow more and more abundant. 
In Creuse, for instance, the land is cultivated by métayers, 
or peasant proprietors, or village communities; the English 
tenant farmer is almost unknown. In the department of 
the Allier, which includes part of the Bourbonnais and 
Basse-Auvergne, more than two-fifths of the landholding 
classes are métayers. In the south, land is farmed either 
by peasant proprietors, or by métayers or maitres valets. 
Tenant farmers are scarcely more numerous than métayers in 
the north. Thus the Gironde contains 19,000 métayers against 
4,000 tenant farmers; in Tarn-et-Garonne there are 9,000 
métayers to 700 farmers. 
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Métayage has altered for the better since it was con- 
demned by Arthur Young and Mill. In details the system 
varies with every district; the main features remain the 
same. Landlords and tenants combine to stock a farm; 
the tenant tills the soil, and manages the live stock under 
the direction of the landlord; the profits are divided as the 
interest on their respective capitals. The theory is admi- 
rable. It applies co-operation directly and simply to agri- 
cultural industries; it forms an association of capital and 
intelligence with labour, of practice with science; it brings 
to bear on both partners the strongest motives of self- 
interest. So long as landlords were resident the system 
succeeded, because the métayer worked under the eye of his 
partner. But when estates were too small to offer induce- 
ments to landlords to adopt a country life, or large enough to 
support them as courtiers, the system was grossly abused. 
Landlords resided in towns because town life offered more 
distractions to the wealthy, or more professions to the poor. 
They knew nothing of farming, abandoned the sentiment of 
their position, looked upon their land as so much capital 
realising a certain interest, and generally handed it over 
for fixed payments to farmers, who sublet to the métayers. 
This middleman, frequently a notary, was, like his employer, 
a bourgeois. He knew too little of farming to increase the 
yield from the land, and yet was determined that it should 
yield three rents. The terms of the tenancy grew more 
harsh, and the cheptel more niggardly. Lime and marl 
were unknown; no artificial manure was used; the plough 
was that of Triptolemus ; the cropping antiquated and bar- 
barous. The métayer, never receiving any advice or instruc- 
tion, surrounded by other tenants as ignorant as himself, 
plodded on in the footprints of his ancestors, content if he 
could avert starvation from himself and his family. With 
his land and farmbuildings he was given a cheptel, consisting 
of eight oxen for the plough, half a dozen lean, wretched, 
inbred cows, a small flock of sheep, and two or three sows. 
All the animals were dwindling to half their proper size. 
Two-thirds of the land was arable; an unmanured meadow 
occupied one-tenth of the farm; the rest was left, with the 
assistance of broom, heath, or gorse, as coarse pasture. 
The land was incessantly cropped for potatoes, buckwheat, 
maize, barley, rye. The metayer’s own contribution to the 
stock was about a fourth of that of the proprietor—two 
carts, two or three wooden ariaus, two harrows (also of 
wood), the harness of the oxen, sickles, hoes, and other 
implements. 
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Within recent years the system has been revolutionised. 
Divisions of property compelled landlords to reside on their 
estates, supervise the letting and management of the 
métayages, and dispense with farmers or middlemen. If 
landlords are interested and skilled in agriculture, the system 
offers exceptional advantages. The tenancy is not inherently 
aggressive; it does not lend itself so readily to the reclama- 
tion of land as a peasant proprietary; it is rare to find 
métayers who have reclaimed land. But where the landlord 
is ready and competent to take the initiative, the tenure has 
achieved wonders. It doubles the capital, entrusts to the 
brains the direction of the enterprise, and supplies the in- 
centive of self-interest to the labour. 

One condition of success is that the farm should not be 
too large to be cultivated by asingle family. If hired labour 
is employed, the conditions of the tenancy become compli- 
cated by the question of wages, and misunderstandings fre- 
quently arise. The size of an arable métayage farm varies 
from thirty to seventy acres. In vine-growing countries the 
holdings are smaller. The land is generally let on lease for 
three or six years; afterwards the tenure is renewed by the 
tacite réconduction, subject to a six months’ notice to quit on 
either side. Far more capital is put into arable farms by 
both the partners. Formerly the value of the landlord’s 
cheptel rarely rose above 40l., and the tenant’s contribution 
often fell below 10/. Now both parties often contribute 
from 70/. to 1001. apiece, besides the capital which the land- 
lord has sunk in the improvement of his land. The métayer 
pays a necessary rent which represents half the land tax, 
half the seed corn, the rent of his house and private garden, 
his use of potatoes, milk, and wood, and the profits of his 
poultry yard, the larger share of interest on invested capital 
which belongs to the landlord. This rent varies from 2s. to 
1s. an acre. Subject to the deduction of this sum, or its 
equivalent in kind, the profits or produce of the farm are 

equally divided. The landlord contracts to keep the buildings 
in repair, to maintain the fire insurances, and to pay the 
taxes. The métayer agrees to keep the fences and imple- 
ments in good order, to till the soil and tend the stock en 
bon pére de famille. All forage crops grown on the farm are 
to be consumed on the premises; the milk is set aside, in 
the first instance, to rear the calves—the surplus belongs to 
the métayer. The cattle and other live stock are valued at 
the commencement of the tenancy ; at the close of each year, 
or at the expiration of the lease, the profit or loss is shared 
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between the partners. All the expenses of cultivation fall 
upon the métayer. The course of cropping, the sale and 
purchase of stock, and the general plan of management are 
determined by agreement between the partners; in case of 
dispute the landlord’s will prevails. In vine-growing dis- 
tricts the métayer, bordier, or méger, is often rather a maitre 
valet than a métayer proper. The proprietor finds a vigne- 
ronnage complet, that is land, vines, buildings, implements, 
utensils, pays half the taxes, and defrays half the cost of the 
straw and poles; the tenant undertakes the culture of the 
vine, the vintage, and the operations of wine-making. The 
profits are divided upon terms which vary with each contract. 
The essential difference between the métayer and the maitre 
valet is that the latter contributes nothing to the joint enter- 
prise except his labour. He is a métayer in embryo; he 
occupies a lower step in the social ladder. He takes a farm 
for a year, and cultivates the soil under the direction of the 
landlord. He is paid a fixed sum in money, and a fixed pro- 
portion of the produce. He also shares in the success of the 
farm, receiving, for instance, a tenth of the fleeces or of the 
increase of the live stock. The system is very common, not 
only in the vineyards but on the arable farms of the south. 
Very often farms are taken by associations of métayers called 
personniers, or by companies of maitres-valets, who work under 
the supervision of their leader, or bourrat. Some of these 
associated farmers have cultivated the same land for many 
years in succession; and when they break up, the farm is 
generally taken on by one of the old association. 

Métayage is the most important, but by no means the 
only, modification of the ordinary relations of landlord and 
tenant which prevail in France. Two of the others might 
be studied, if space allowed, in their bearing upon the Irish 
land question. The domaine congéable of Brittany still finds 
supporters, and prevails extensively in Finistére. Of the 
droit de marché of the Picard farmer, with its dark tale of 
agrarian crime and outrage, and its immemorial practice of 
boycotting land-grabbers or dépointewrs, we will only observe, 
1 as a coincidence, that it must have been familiar to every 
n divinity student of Douai or St. Omer. But, for practical 
2 purposes, the condition and prospects of peasant proprietors 
n and métayers are of greater interest to English agricul- 
0 turists. 
ut No one wiil deny that the system of peasant proprietors is 
r, socially advantageous. It affords a training to the rural 
population for which we in England have found no substi- 
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tute. It checks the centralisation of pauperism, the over- 
growth of population, and the migration into towns. The 
element of stability which it contributes to the State is more 
valuable to the French than ourselves. There the towns are 
inflammable as touchwood, while the country ignites more 
slowly. Yet evenhere it is useful to havea class of slow- 
thinking men, who will answer political firebrands with 
* Cela est bien, mais il faut cultiver notre jardin.’ But, while 
conceding the advantages of a peasant proprietary, we can- 
not ignore the difficulties which beset its establishment. 
The poverty and misery or the wealth and happiness of 
French peasants are often exaggerated in the interests of 
politicians or of theorists. We have endeavoured to show 
that the small owner is not superior to the ordinary con- 
ditions of agricultural success. He will not thrive wherever 
he is planted, or exist on land which starves a rabbit. The 
chief conditions of his prosperity do not exist in England. 
We have no commons, no domestic industries, no union of 
agriculture with manufacture, no special crops for which his 
minute labour is peculiarly adapted. Some of these con- 
ditions can be created ; but it is well to bear in mind what 
is entailed in the establishment of a peasant proprietary, as 
well as to recognise the duties which such a system throws 
upon the State. 

Finally, we have drawn attention to the métayage system, 
because it has in France proved the best shelter for tenant 
farmers against the agricultural storm. The capacities of 
the tenure have been severely tested, and it has not broken 
down. This fact should at least remove the prejudices, based 
on obsolete conditions, which are entertained towards métay- 
age. The English farmer has lost the whole or the greater 
part of his capital. Métayage suggests a means of uniting 
capital and labour, self-interest and intelligence, in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. But the experiment must necessarily 
fail unless implicit confidence exist between the landlord 
and his working partner. 
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Art. II.—The Cruise of the ‘ Marchesa’ to Kamschatka and 
New Guinea; with Notices of Formosa, Liu-kiu, and various 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. H. Guiuie- 
MARD, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.) In two vols. London: 1886. 


n the collection of fables in Sanskrit, known as the 
Paiichatantra, i.e. ‘ five volumes,’ it is said that ‘ he 
‘ who does not go forth and explore all the earth which is 
‘ full of many wonderful things is a well-frog ;’ or in the 
neatly versified rendering of a modern scholar— 
‘ The incurious men at home who dwell, 
And foreign lands with all their store 
Of various wonders, ne’er explore, 
Are simply frogs within a well.’ 
Certainly Dr. Guillemard is no well-frog; on the contrary, 
the author of the work before us—one of the most attrac- 
tive books of travel ever published as a record of English 
exploration—has, Ulysses-like, wandered far in distant lands, 
and in two handsome volumes has given us an extremely 
interesting account of his adventures and the results of his 
scientific investigations. 
‘ Ignotis errare locis, ignota videre 
Flumina gaudebat, studio minuente laborem.’ * 


The ‘ Marchesa,’ an auxiliary screw schooner-yacht of 420 
tons, Mr. C. T. Kettlewell being captain and owner, left 
Cowes on January 8, 1882; she visited Ceylon, Formosa, the 
Liu-Kiu Islands, Japan, Hongkong, the little known islands 
of the Sulu Archipelago, and the territory of the North 
Borneo Company. Returning to Singapore to take in stores, 
the ‘ Marchesa’ then proceeded to Sumbawa, Celebes, and 
other islands of the Malay Archipelago and to New Guinea; she 
returned to Southampton on April 14,1884. Dr. Guillemard 
gives an interesting account of his visit to the island of 
Formosa, but a few days only could be spared for a visit. The 
western half of the island is chiefly occupied by Chinese, 
while the eastern portion is inhabited by aborigines, of 
whom an old writer in his ‘ Account of the Island Formosa ” 
says: ‘ You must know that these natives are very wild and 
‘barbarous, and that, a certain ship called the “ Golden 
‘ Lion ” being driven upon the coast by tempest, they killed 
‘the captain and most of his crew.’ This reputation the 








* Ovid. Met. iv. 294, 
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natives fully deserve to this day, for certain death awaited 
every one shipwrecked on the eastern and southern shores of 
the island for many years, ‘ the head-hunting propensities of 
‘some of the Formosans being as keen as those of any 
‘ Dyak.’ In 1867 the United States consul at Amoy con- 
cluded a treaty with Tok-e-tok, the chief of the southern 
tribes, by which the latter engaged to protect any stranger 
who might land, and to permit the erection of a fort as a 
refuge for shipwrecked mariners. In 1881 a lighthouse 
was erected at Nan-sha, the extreme south of the island, 
and this part of Formosa, we are told, ‘may now be con- 
‘ sidered tolerably safe, but for any one in search of adven- 
‘ture the east coast still remains open. It is more than 
‘ doubtful, however, whether the results of the explorer’s 
‘ experiences would ever be given to the world.’ The gorges 
and precipices on the east coast of Formosa must be ex- 
tremely grand. 


‘ There are few more stupendous cliffs than those of the Yosemite 
Valley in California, and if any one wishes for a sensation of height, 
combined with others, to a novice, of a less pleasing nature, he has 
only to 

‘ hang half-way down 
As one that gathers samphire—dreadful trade’ 


in search of birds’ eggs over the grand sea wall of Hoy in the Orkneys. 
I have dropped my pebble over the edge of the 2,000 feet of perpen- 
dicularity which the Penha d’Aguia, in Madeira, opposes to the 
Atlantic surges, and have admired the glories of the ironbound coast 
of Norway. But all these fade into nothingness beside the giant pre- 
cipices of Formosa.’ 


Keelung and Tamsui in the north of the island are the 
principal harbours; the former town partly owes its pro- 
sperity to the proximity of some coal beds, which the 
Chinese have for a long time worked ‘ in the most primitive 
‘fashion ;’ shafts were abandoned from having become 
flooded. English miners were imported in 1876, and since 
that time the output has been steadily increasing, as much 
as 500 tons per diem being an estimated quantity. The 
country round Keelung is charming in its rich green dress 
of bamboo groves and paddy; but the odours of the town, 
which Mr. Taintor has stigmatised as the ‘ filthiest town in 
* the universe,’ are probably unrivalled. 

‘ Japan in summer is unpleasant; China more than occasionally 
oversteps the limits of our powers of endurance; but for breadth and 
expression, for solidity, tone, and execution, the perfumes of Keelung 
must rank far above those of either. Here the sanitary inspector 
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existeth not, and carbolic is a thing unknown. No respectable disease 
can complain of not having a fair field. By all the laws that modern 
science has taught us, by all our researches in micro-organisms, by 
every sacred axiom of medicine, we can confidently predict the certain 
death of every inhabitant in the course of the next two or three days, 
although, with the habitual caution of a physician, we may admit the 
possibility of one or two of the strongest lingering until the end of the 
week. But next day everything is as usual, and the fat old gentleman 
who constructs the queer little boats that in China do duty for coffins 
does not seem to be suffering from any particular press of business.’ 


The island of Formosa, a third part of which only lies 
within the tropics, is about 210 miles long and seventy 
broad. The soundings in the Formosa Strait, which sepa- 
rates the island from the mainland of China opposite Foo- 
chow, show the island to be connected with the mainland 
by a submarine bank submerged to a depth of not more than 
twenty to forty fathoms. The eastern face of the island, 
on the contrary, abuts immediately upon a deep sea, sound- 
ings of more than a thousand fathoms being found within 
a short distance of its shores. Here, then, we have ‘ the 
‘ eastern limit of the vast continent with which at no very 
‘remote geological period the islands of Borneo and 
‘Sumatra were also united.’ The zoology of Formosa 
leads to the same conclusion. The study of the Formosan 
avi-fauna ‘ shows that this tendency to Indian and Malayan 
‘ rather than to Chinese forms is most striking.’ In Formosa 
there are forty-three species peculiar to the island—an 
enormous number, as our author says, considering the fact 
that the Chinese coast is barely sixty miles distant—and of 
these twenty are representatives of regions other than the 
adjacent mainland. The same tendency is noticeable among 
the mammals. These facts, as the late Mr. Swinhoe and 
the illustrious Mr. Wallace have shown, would lead us to 
conclude that 


‘Formosa should be classed among the recent continental islands, 
and also that at the time of its connection with the mainland the 
ancestors of the Formosan, Indian, and Malayan forms were equally 
dispersed throughout the intervening, and at that time undivided, 
continent. After the separation of Formosa and the Malayan Islands, 
the altered geological and climatological conditions were such as to 
cause the disappearance of many forms of animal life, except in locali- 
ties where the required conditions, such as dense forests or high 
mountain ranges, still remained. The immense number of peculiar 
Species, however, tends to show that Formosa must have become 
detached from the mainland at some tolerably remote period, for we 
know, from a consideration of our own as well as of other islands, that 
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the progress of formation of a species is one of a by no means rapid 
character.’ 


There are no active voleanoes in Formosa, but constant 
evidences of volcanic action throughout the island show 
that it forms a link in the great chain which runs from 
Kamschatka southward to the Philippine Islands. Hot 
springs and solfataras are found near 'Tamsui, and sulphur, 
though forbidden by the Chinese Government, is produced 
and exported to Hongkong. The three or four millions 
of Chinese that people Formosa gain their living chiefly 
as cultivators of the varied vegetable products of the rich 
soil. They are not a mining people. The country pro- 
duces enormous quantities of rice in the plains and also 
sugar ; in jute, indigo, tobacco, tea, grass cloth fibre, rattans, 
and rice-paper so called,* a considerable trade is carried on. 
The dense primeval forests of Formosa produce an almost 
inexhaustible supply of camphor. The tree which yields 
the camphor of commerce is a kind of laurel (Camphora offict- 
narum), and the Chinese inhabitants of Formosa steadily 
advance in their search for this valuable wood, which fetches 
high prices at Hongkong and other Chinese ports, but the 
export of late years has steadily diminished owing to the 
hostility of the natives, for additional ground ‘is only gained 
‘ at the cost of many a Chinaman’s head.’ Formosa, though 
not strictly tropical, is extremely hot; the rainfall in the 
north and east is very heavy during the prevalence of the 
north-eastern monsoon. From November to the end of April 
more than one hundred inches fall at Tamsui, due to the Kuro- 
siwo, or Japanese current, the gulf-stream of the East. As 
the monsoon blows over this heated water, and comes in con- 
tact with the great mountain ranges in the north and centre 
of the island, a surcharge of moisture is precipitated, and to 
the eastern coasts of China ‘ Formosa acts as a sort of um- 
‘ brella,’ and the winter and spring in those Chinese districts 
are a period of almost uninterrupted sunshine. Notwith- 
standing its pleasant European name, Formosa, being no 








* The so-called rice-paper used by the Chinese for painting on is 
the pith of a plant of the Ivy family, the Aralia papyrifera of Sir 
William Hooker. Dr. Guillemard says it is peculiar to Formosa, and 
grows wild in many parts of the island. ‘It is pared concentrically 
* by hand, and the thin sheets produced are moistened and joined at 
‘ the edges, and finally pressed and dried, when it is ready for the 
‘ Chinese artist to depict upon it the discords in red and green he so 
‘ generally affects.’ 
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stranger to climatic eccentricities of various kinds, does not 
hold out any indacement as a place of home residence ; ‘ the 
‘ visitor, unless he be a naturalist, will subscribe to the 
‘ opinion once expressed before the Geographical Society by 
‘a distinguished traveller, that Formosa, like Ireland, is a 
‘very good country to live out of.’ 

From Formosa the ‘ Marchesa’ proceeded to the Liu-Kiu 
(Loochoo) group of islands which lie 250 miles E.N.E. of 
Formosa. These islands have been seldom visited by Euro- 
peans, as they lie far out of the beaten track, and the in- 
habitants are disinclined to permit the exploration of their 
country. They were visited by Captain Basil Hall in 1816, 
who gives the first detailed account in later times, in his 
‘ Voyage of the “Alceste” and “ Lyra;”’’ he describes the inha- 
bitants as a quiet and peaceloving race, to whom traders, rum, 
guns, and other implements of civilisation are practically 
unknown, and whose natural tendencies seem to be towards 
virtue rather than vice. The voyagers of the ‘ Marchesa’ 
were curious to know how far the changes of three quarters 
of a century had served to destroy the many charms of the 
self-styled ‘nation that observes propriety ;’ and happily, as 
Dr. Guillemard says, they were not doomed to be disen- 
chanted. Commodore Perry, an American, whose account, 
however, of the character of the inhabitants does not tally 
with that given by Captain Basil Hall—for he says the people 
are ignorant, cunning, and insincere—visited this group of 
islands in 1854, and spent several months in Okinawa-sima, 
the largest island of the archipelago ; he established a treaty 
between the two countries, in which the Liu-Kiuans agreed 
to show all courtesy to vessels sailing under the American 
flag. These islands are partially volcanic and ‘ form one of 
‘ the links in the great plutonic chain that skirts the eastern 
‘ shores of Asia and, passing southward through the Philip- 
‘ pines and Moluccas, joins the southern and yet more re- 
‘ markable belt which traverses Sumatra, Java, and the islands 
‘to the eastward.’ Landing at Napha-Kiang on an excel- 
lently built pier in the inner harbour, the voyagers were 
beset by crowds of natives whom curiosity had attracted. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that they were able to make 
way through the dense mass of humanity which surrounded 
them, but there was ‘no disorder or horseplay, such as 
‘ would have been the case in England ;’ not a single woman 
was visible, but children perched on their fathers’ shoulders 
regarded the visitors with solemn infantine wonder and quiet 
approval. The streets have a most peculiar appearance, for 
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the houses are built in little compounds, separated from the 
street and from one another by massive walls composed of 
large blocks of coralline limestone, eight to fourteen feet in 
height and of great thickness, sloping outwards at the base 
like those of the old feudal castles of Japan, and beautifully 
built. They seem to be of great antiquity, and the islanders 
do not continue to build them at the present day ; they were 
originally constructed for purposes of defence. Every man’s 
house is literally his castle, the entrance to which is through 
a narrow and easily defended door in the high wall. 

‘ Within the scene changes, and in a second of time one is trans- 
ported to another country. The houses, built entirely of wood, and 
dark brown with age, display their interior with the inviting hospi- 
tality so characteristic of Japan. The inmates, ignorant of the chairs 
and tables of Western civilisation, recline peacefully on the thick 
oblong mats plaited of rice-straw, and play at shattering their nerves 
with the contents of liliputian teacups and still more liliputian pipes. 
Outside is the familiar garden that all of us, whether from books or 
from actual experience, know so well. The pebbly paths leading to 
miniature bridges over embryonic lakes, the little stone lanterns, the 
quaintly clipped trees—all are Japanese; and as one makes a rapid 
passage back to the Liu-Kiu Islands through the gate, not a shadow of 
doubt remains in one’s mind as to the justice, ethnographically speak- 
ing, of their having fallen under the dominion of the Mikado.’ 


The vice-governor of the islands was invited on one 
occasion to dine on board the ‘ Marchesa,’ and he accepted 
the invitation; he was accompanied by the secretary of 
the governor, and a little Japanese doctor called Uyeno, 
who, ‘possessed of a vocabulary of some thirty or forty 
‘ English words and nearly as many French,’ acted as inter- 
preter. ‘The conversation at first hung fire, but the cham- 
‘ pagne being very much approved of, it became more lively 
‘ as dinner went on, and before long everything was progress- 
‘ing swimmingly.’ Though knives and forks were almost 
unknown to the visitors, they managed them with praise- 
worthy dexterity after watching the right mode of using 
them. 


‘ Among the many dishes that must have been new to them was 
asparagus, and it evidently puzzled them to guess its origin. Uyeno’s 
first essay at eating it was not very successful. Looking nonchalantly 
around, he discovered—and, doubtless, made a mental note of the 
fact—that this was apparently one of the few things that Englishmen 
eat with their fingers, and, with the habitual goodbreeding of his race, 
endeavoured to follow his host’s example. Seizing the vegetable by 
its head, he was at first somewhat dismayed to find it come off in his 
fingers; but, nothing daunted, he again returned to the charge, got a 
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firm hold lower down, and commenced operations. There are doubt- 
less many things in the cuisine of our country which are more in- 
teresting than the butt-end of a shoot of tinned asparagus, and he was 
munching it with a comical air of mingled wonder and resignation, 
when one of us, whose gravity was least disturbed by the proceeding, 
took compassion on him, and mildly suggested that in general there 
was more nutriment to be obtained at the soft end. His advice was at 
once adopted, but the sudden change of expression to one of complete 
satisfaction and approval was so irresistibly comic that we were one and 
all convulsed with suppressed laughter.’ 


Shiuri, the capital of Okinawa-sima, possesses remarkable 
fortifications, which include within their three lines a vast 
area; the masonry is almost Cyclopean in character, and the 
blocks of stone are joined with wonderful accuracy. Besides 
the three distinct lines of irregularly constructed fortifica- 
tions, ‘there is a perfect labyrinth of smaller walls, among 
‘which it would have been no difficult matter to lose one’s 
‘ self; while the citadel within the inner line rises here and 
‘there into picturesque towers and battlements, delightful 
‘ to an artist’s eye.’ Some of the walls are more than sixty 
feet high and of enormous thickness, and in the old days of 
bow-and-arrow and hand-to-hand fighting must have been 
impregnable. 

At the south end of the courtyard of the castle of Shiuri 
is the entrance to the ancient palace of the kings of 
Liu-Kiu, a holy of holies into which no European appears 
to have penetrated previously to. Dr. Guillemard’s visit. 
We can imagine the interest with which our author passed 
between the two huge stone dragons that guarded the en- 
trance, and found himself within the sacred precincts. But, 
alas! there was nothing but damp and dismal memorials of 
past Liu-Kiuan glory; as the visitor passed through room 
after room, through corridors, reception halls, women’s 
apartments, through a perfect labyrinth of buildings, he 
witnessed only a state of indescribable dilapidation. 

The visit to these islands resulted in very little in the way 
of curiosities or zoological specimens; there seems to be great 
paucity of bird life; but the shortness of the visit, and the 
crowds by which our travellers were surrounded, prevented 
any real work in this direction, and ‘ the islands siill remain 
‘an almost virgin ground for any future explorer both in 
‘this as well as other branches of natural history.’ From 
the Liu-Kiu Islands the ‘Marchesa’ started northward, bound 
for Kamschatka, through the lonely and misty seas of the 
North Pacific, and in due time the sharp peak of the 
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Vilutchinska voleano—a graceful cone of about 7,000 feet— 
revealed the position of the vessel, which soon arrived at the 
narrow entrance of the bay of Avatcha, which is described 
as one of the finest harbours of the world, if not actually 
the finest, Rio and Sydney yielding the palm to their Kam- 
schatkan rival. The scenery of the coast of south-eastern 
Kamschatka, with its precipitous cliffs at the foot of which 
none but a bird could land, its deep valleys running down to 
the sea at whose mouths still lay the accumulated masses of 
last winter’s snow, its pinnacle rocks like rows of huge iron 
teeth, must be superb. Steaming steadily towards land the 
‘ Marchesa’ enters the harbour of Petropaulovsky, which is 
little more than a hamlet of about 200 or 300 inhabitants, 
of whom eight or ten are Europeans. If the human inhabi- 
tants of the peninsula are comparatively few in number, this 
is not the case with the sledge dogs, which abound. Dr. 
Guillemard describes the sledge dog as wonderfully well 
trained, cunning, and enduring, but often obstinate and 
unmanageable to a degree, being apparently indifferent to 
the kicks and blows showered on him by his master. He 
is a good hunter aud fisherman, supporting himself upon 
the game and salmon he catches, but seldom, in spite of 
his treatment, deserting his master. However, his rapacity 
is so great that the inhabitants cannot keep sheep, goats, or 
other of the smaller domestic animals. Raw hides, boots, 
and even babies, it is said, occasionally vary his diet. 

The harbour and rivers of Petropaulovski teemed with 
fish ; and though whiting and herring were abundant, they 
were left in comparative peace owing to the ease with which 
salmon were to be obtained. To the ship’s crew this place 
seemed little less than a paradise; the bright sunny weather 
and cold nights were a pleasant change after tropical heat, 
and the forecastle mess was supplied with many unaccus- 
tomed dainties. It was the intention of the travellers to 
proceed northwards by land, with baggage and horses, from 
Avatcha Bay until they struck the head waters of the great 
Kamschatka River, then to procure boats or rafts, and to 
float down the stream to the sea, where it was arranged the 
yacht was to meet them. The account of this journey is full 
of interest, and is given in graphic but unpretending lan- 
guage, with the charms of freshness and novelty. Marvel- 
lous is the supply of fish (Salmonide) which the Kamschat- 
kan rivers produced. At Narchiki, on a little branch of the 
Avatcha River, where the stream is not more than eighteen 
inches deep, Dr. Guillemard began for the first time dimly 
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to realise the vast numbers of fish which annually visit the 
country, and which may be said literally to choke its 
rivers. 

‘ Hundreds were in sight, absolutely touching one another, and as 
we crossed the river our horses nearly stepped upon them. Their 
back fins were visible as far as we could see the stream, and aground, 
and gasping in the shallows, and lying dead, or dying, upon the banks, 
were hundreds more. The odour from these decaying fish was dis- 
tinctly perceptible at a distance of a couple of hundred yards or more. 
In weight these salmon varied from seven to fifteen, and even twenty, 
pounds. They were, for the most part, foul tish—blotchy with 
patches of red and white, and of the kind known by the Russians as 
the Garbusa; * but others in fair condition were to be found, and with 
a little trouble I was able to pull out three good ten-pound fish in 
as many minutes with a gaff. Any other method of fishing would 
have been useless. It would have been nearly impossible to make a 
cast without foul-hooking a fish, and nine-tenths or more of them were 
in an uneatable condition.’ 


The enormous abundance of salmon which thus fill the 
rivers of Kamschatka is to the newcomer an astonishing 
sight. The millions of fish that are caught and form the 
food throughout the year of almost every living creature 
in the country—the cows and horses even not excepted— 
are, we are assured, as nothing compared with the count- 
less myriads that perish naturally. The rotting fish that 
lined the banks and in places lay piled in little heaps 
together are not the victims, as one might be disposed to 
conclude, of any occasional fatal epidemic; the pheno- 
menon is a constant annual occurrence. The dwellings of 
the natives are huts, often combined with stables, through 
which one has to pass before entering the habitable room; 
the windows are made of strips of bear-gut sewed together, 
which cannot admit much light. In the corner of one of 
these rooms, which the travellers entered for lunch and rest, 
‘was the usual tawdry eikon, and facing it a long array of 
‘ clippings from the “ New York Police News,” full of the 
‘choicest horrors of battle, murder, and sudden death!’ 
amid which lively surroundings the travellers consumed 
their sour milk and bilberries, potatoes and turnips. The 
party struck the Kamschatka River not far from a little 
hamlet called Gunal, where there are about twenty huts 





* The Garbusa or Humpback, so called from the extraordinary 
developement on the back of the kelt during the spawning season, is 
the Salmo proteus of Pallas—the Oncorhynchus proteus of recent 
ichthyologists. This fish, with others, is figured in vol. i. p. 127. 
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and a population of about ninety-four souls, all the descen- 
dants of Russians who established themselves here with 
Kamschatdale wives in the last century. At this point, the 
head waters of the river that was to bear the travellers some 
four or five hundred miles before they reached the sea, the 
river is merely a little stream, barely fifteen yards across, 
and not more than a foot or eighteen inches deep. The 
travellers continued their land journey as far as Sherowmy, 
where they dismissed their horse boys and horses, and 
began their river journey, which was made on rafts and 
boats. At the village of Melcova the party ran short of tea 
and sugar, which they were able to obtain there. The tea 
in use is the usual brick tea of other parts of Siberia; it is 
made in cakes about ten inches by five, and three quarters of 
an inch in thickness, squeezed flat by hydraulic pressure, and 
stamped with large Chinese characters. ‘ Brick tea is to a 
‘ Kamschatkan what coffee is to a Lapp. It is found in the 
‘ very poorest and most miserable hut, and is regarded as 
‘ just as much a necessary of life as tobacco.’ The high 
price of sugar places it beyond the reach of most; the party 
purchased some at eighteen pence a pound. At nightfall 
the rafts were run ashore at the nearest beach, and the tents 
pitched on the stony or sandy edge of the river. The menu 
was not a varied one, but to our author it was the most 
luxurious he had ever experienced in camp-life. 


‘ Soup 4 la chasseur, boiled salmon, stewed capercailzie or grouse, 
teal 4 la Kamschatdale, bilberry jam, and tea and coffee form a very 
respectable meal for a traveller whose appetite has been sharpened by 
the keen air of a northern autumn ;- and it was but seldom that we 
failed to do justice to it. And when the journals had been written 
up, and the birds skinned, and we smoked our last pipe at the 
enormous fire before turning in, we felt, but for the natives, Kam- 
schatka was as pleasant a country for camping as we had ever experi- 
enced.’ 


The opportunity for taking observations on the heights of 
the four chief volcanoes lying to the south of the lower part 
of the Kamschatka River was not lost sight of; their alti- 
tudes are given as 16,988 feet for Kluchefskaya ; 12,508 for 
Uskovska ; 15,400 for Kojerevska; and 11,700 for Tolbat- 
chinska. The first-named voleano has a wonderful steep- 
ness of slope, and an unbrokenly conical shape, and is 
regarded by Dr. Guillemard as being one of the best in- 
stances that could be given of a mountain that owes its 
exact height and form to the slow piling up of the ashes 
and lava ejected from its crater. The Kamschatka volca- 
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noes do not appear to have been active for many years until 
about nine months after our author had left the country, 
when ‘a series of eruptions appear to have taken place 
‘whick in grandeur must have rivalled those described by 
‘ Krasheninikof in 1737.’ Itis curious that the only account 
of these eruptions is given in the ‘ Japan Gazette,’ and that 
two years after their occurrence the fact was unknown both 
to the Royal and Royal Geographical Societies. It was 
synchronous with the terrible catastrophe at Krakatau in 
Java (August 1883) ; further information, however, is needed 
on this subject. 

Arrived at Ust Kamschatka, near the mouth of the river 
on the east of the peninsula, the travellers’ river journey 
was practically at an end; they were now only four miles 
distant from the bar at the mouth of the river. Ascending 
a lookout tower near the village they soon were gratified 
with the sight of the ‘Marchesa’ approaching from the 
south, and thus, after a month’s absence, ‘hit off the time 
‘of meeting with an exactness as curious as it was fortu- 
‘nate.’ The presence of two vessels in the port of Ust 
Kamschatka, the ‘Marchesa’ and the ‘ Nemo,’ a Japanese 
walrus schooner, whose captain was a Swede, was deemed 
an occurrence so unusual that it was felt something should 
be done to celebrate it, so a feast and a ball were accord- 
ingly resolved on. The Swedes sent various intoxicating 
drinks ; the supper-table groaned with cold ducks, cran- 
berries, brick tea, and other Kamschatkan delicacies ; 
empty bottles served for candlesticks; the ballroom roof 
was low, and the ‘six feet three’ Swedes had their heads 
among the dried fish and other odds and ends hanging to 
the rafters; the band was represented by an old fiddler who, 
for an uninterrupted period of six hours, gave the company 
the dance music most in fashion in Ust Kamschatka. The 
rank and fashion of the village were present; the ‘ fair sex ’ 
were represented by fourteen individuals who sat round the 
room; these ladies were ‘just a wee bit fishy.’ For the 
rest, our author—who is a most amusing writer as well as a 
man of science—shall tell his own story :— 


‘ A dance had just ceased as we arrived, and we took our seats in 
placid ignorance of what was in store for us. Presently the squeak 
of the fiddle was heard, and instantly the ladies rushed in search ot 
partners. There was a great move in the direction of the two Swedes 
and the rest of the party; and as became a modest old bachelor I 
prepared to faire tapisserie with the papas and mammas. But it was 
destined to be otherwise, for on raising my eyes I found that two fair 
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damsels were suing for the honour of my hand. ... The young 
women were not beautiful. . . . However, there was no time to be 
lost. The seal-hunter, the American nigger, and the tall Swede were 
already hard at it, and slipping my arm round the waist of the nearest 
fair one I plunged blindly into the dance. The affair was simple 
enough at first. The dance merely consisted in shuffling slowly round 
the room side by side, the gentleman with his left arm free, the lady 
accompanying the music with a sort of monotonous chant. Time was 
of no particular object, and smoking was permitted; and as we had 
ruaken neither of the cranberries nor the corn brandy, we felt as 
well as could be expected under the circumstances. It was not for 
long, however. Suddenly the music stopped; everybody clapped 
hands; and, short and stern, the order rang out in Russian, “ Kiss.” 
There are moments in which even the stoutest spirit quails. I turned 
a despairing glance on my partner, and my heart sank within me. 
All hope was gone! We all know how in moments of supreme 
emotion the most trivial details become indelibly stamped upon the 
mind. ‘The scene is now before me. I saw the redhaired seal-hunter 
bend down to meet his fate like a hero, his green tie dangling in the 
air; I saw a gallant officer who had served Her Majesty in many 
climes struggle nobly to the last. Slowly my partner’s arms dragged 
me down. . . the lips stole upwards. I nerved myself for a final 
effort. . . and all was over! Before the next dance I had fled.’ 


Dr. Guillemard and his party met with good sport near 
Betchevinskaya Bay, and succeeded in killing several big- 
horns or Kamschatkan wild sheep (Ovis nivicola, Eschscholtz). 
This wild sheep frequents the precipitous slopes of the sea- 
cliffs, and is also met with in the interior of the peninsula ; 
they keep in small herds of from three to nine individuals. 
Of the fourteen specimens obtained all were males, whose 
ages apparently ranged from three to six years. As an 
illustration of the abundant sport to be obtained in Kam- 
schatka, the result of two days’ visit to Betchevinskaya Bay, 
the total bag consisted of fourteen big horn, some seals, 
besides teal, duck, and golden plover. Two bears, though 
badly hit, managed to escape owing to the denseness of the 
scrub. The big horn is most delicious meat, and it ‘ was 
‘ declared on all hands that no such mutton had ever been 
* tasted before.’ The carcases were salted down and pre- 
served for future use; and the men all agreed that there 
was no country like Kamschatka, where salmon, grouse, and 
mutton were to be had for the killing. Dr. Guillemard 
gives a list of the birds shot or observed by his party during 
their visit to Kamschatka, from which list, and from others 
given by Russian naturalists, the recorded species number 
one hundred and eighty-six. 

The stay of the‘ Marchesa’ in the Sulu Islands, a little group 
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north-east of Borneo in the Eastern Archipelago, extended 
over a period of about six weeks. Here, says our author, 


‘I had to contend with the fact that, in many places, that master 
naturalist, Mr. A. R. Wallace, had preceded us; nothing could be 
more fortunate for a traveller, nothing more disadvantageous to an 
author. The “ Malay Archipelago” may still be used as the guidebook 
for those beautiful islands, for they have been almost untouched by the 


great changes which Europe has witnessed during the last quarter 
century.’ 


The extraordinary calmness of the sea of these regions 
struck our author. Not only was its burnished surface un- 
broken by a single breath of air, but no trace of swell was 
visible to mar the glassy plain. Everything was aglow with 
the heat. Anchoring off Meimbun on the mouth of a 
little river, a few canoes with bamboo outriggers came on 
both sides the ‘ Marchesa,’ somewhat mistrustfully, fearing 
the presence of Spaniards, between whom and the natives 
there has been war for more than two centuries. However, 
the sight of their fellow-countrymen—a little rajah with 
his suite of three Sulu attendants, to whom the ‘ Marchesa’ 
was giving a passage from Sandakan,in North Borneo, to 
Meimbum—-soon allayed their suspicions, and the travellers 
landed in Sulu territory, ‘ where every prospect pleases, with 
« the single exception of being mistaken for a Spaniard.’ 

Dr. Guillemard’s descriptions of scenery are always charm- 
ingly given, and even without the aid of the admirable 
illustrations which often accompany them one can almost 
imagine that one had oneself been among the party of tra- 
vellers. Of the scenery at Meimbum he writes :— 


‘ Had I to introduce my readers to the most un-European scene I 
know of, I think I should ask him to take a seat with me in a native 
canoe and paddle up the graceful windings of the Meimbun River. 
At its mouth the huts, built on seaweed-covered piles, form each a 
separate island. The floors are raised a bare three feet above the 
level of the water, and one needs not better evidence of the fact that 
here at least we are in stormless seas. On the palm-stem platforms in 
front of the entrance the natives squat, while around are playing 
half-a-dozen naked little Cupids, now plunging into the water, now 
paddling races in miniature canoes. A little further, and we enter the 
river, whose water is so clear and pure and bright that one longs to 
tumble in, clothes andall. Close to the banks lies the market-place, a 
picturesque jumble of ponies, ripe bananas, red sarongs, palm-leaf 
stalls, and flashing spears. Beyond, the sea-going praus are hauled 
up on shore, their unwieldy sterns a mass of quaint carving. Then 
through a tiny reach bordered by the Nipa palm, whose graceful 
fronds, thirty or forty feet in length, spring directly from the stream, 
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and we find ourselves in a sort of upper town, where the houses are 
built with seeming indifference either in or out of the water. The 
place is the absolute perfection of beauty and untidiness. Overhead 
the eye rests on a wealth of verdure—bamboo, banana, durian, jack- 
fruit, and the arrowy betel-palm, with its golden egg-like nuts. In 
these happy climes man’s needs grow at his very door. Cold and 
hunger, misery and want, are words without a meaning. Civilisation 
is far off indeed, and for the moment, at least, we have no desire 
for it.’ 


Notwithstanding the proximity of Borneo and the Philip- 
pine Islands, their flora and fauna are remarkably distinct. 
The former is almost typically Indo-Malayan in its zoological 
features; its flora shows an equally great similarity to 
that of the Malay peninsula. In its physical aspect also, 
Borneo, like Java and Sumatra, is connected with the main- 
land by a submarine bank of great extent, where the sound- 
ings are uniformly very shallow; so that at one period of 
the world’s history Borneo was united with and formed the 
south-eastern limit of the great Asiatic continent. It is 
different with the Philippine Islands, which are markedly 
insular in their fauna and flora. Only one species of monkey 
inhabits the archipelago, while the species found in Borneo 
and other Indo-Malayan islands are numerous. Elephants, 
rhinoceros, tapirs, and tigers are absent, and there are 
only a few small rodents. Among the birds, many Malayan 
genera are unrepresented; while, on the other hand, cock- 
atoos, brush turkeys (Megapodius), peculiar to the Austro- 
Malayan sub-region of which New Guinea is the central and 
typical mass, and numerous species of pigeons, inhabit the 
Philippines. The flora, as far as is known, shows similar 
peculiarities : many typical Malayan genera are absent, while 
a large Australian and Austro-Malayan element is present 

in the archipelago. Dr. Guillemard’s visit in the Sulu 
islands resulted in an ornithological collection of more than 
two hundred specimens, comprising sixty-four genera. Before 
the ‘ Marchesa’ arrived, very little was known of the zoology 
of the archipelago. Dr. Guillemard’s list, though by no 
means an exhaustive one, is ‘ more than sufficient to show the 
‘ main source from which the bird life of the archipelago is 
‘ derived,’ so that Sulu is ‘ geographically purely Philippine, 
‘ just as it is politically by the treaty of 1885. 

The history of the archipelago would consist of little else 
than a record of the constant civil wars which have raged 
between the natives and the hated Castilians since the time of 
their seizure of the Philippines, and their efforts to establish 
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their power in Sulu. By an agreement between England, 
Spain, and Germany (in 1885), the sovereignty of Spain is 
recognised over the entire archipelago; i.e. all the islands 
lying between Mindanao and the coast of Borneo. Spain 
renounces all claim to North Borneo and a few small islands 
adjacent in favour of England, and acknowledges British 
sovereignty over all the islands within three miles of the main- 
land of North Borneo; and it is stipulated that there shall 
be perfect freedom of commerce and navigation in the Sulu 
Archipelago. Of the various interesting matters which pre- 
sented themselves to the travellers in the Sulu Islands we 
have no space to speak ; we will only notice the tree which 
the Sulus plant in their cemetery near to the carved wooden 
monuments—this is a species of Michelia, called by the 
natives the dead man’s flower-tree. 


‘ Buddhist and Mohammedan alike plant the Champac above their 
dead; so should we, too, I think, did our climate permit it. Day 
after day throughout the year the tree blossoms. Day after day the 
delicately creamy corollas fall entire upon the grave, retaining both 
their freshness and their fragrance, unlike any other flower. For how 
long after they have closed over our loved ones are our graves 
decorated, I wonder? Here Nature, kindlier-hearted and unforgetful, 
year after year lays her daily offering of Champac blossoms upon the 
tomb.’ 


At Kudat, in British North Borneo, where the party stayed 
a week, Dr. Guillemard was able to add considerably to his 
zoological collection. In one of the morning’s rambles along 
the pleasant jungle walks and long stretches of beach, fringed 
with Cycas and Casuarina, our author came across a small 
bird (Mizxornis bornensis) fast entangled in the web of a spider 
of the genus Nephila. 


‘ These structures in the tropical forests of this part of the world 
are often of large size and great strength; but I was astonished to 
find that they were sufficiently strong to capture a bird which, in this 
instance, was as large as a goldfinch. For the moment my feelings of 
humanity overpowered me, and I released the captive; but directly 
afterwards I regretted that I had done so, as the conclusion of the 
drama might have been of interest. The spider, though evidently 
somewhat deterred by his unusually large capture and the violent 
shakings of the web, showed no intention of flight, and quietly watched 
the issue of events close by.’ 


It was during his visit to these parts that Dr. Guillemard 
and his fellow-travellers became the fortunate possessors of 
‘the best pet that ever took up his quarters on board the 
‘“Marchesa.”’ One day Mr. Gueritz, the Resident of 
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Kudat, received a present in the shape of a live animal from 
an English-speaking Malay in the service of the British 
North Borneo Company, with the following note announcing 
his arrival :-— 


‘ My bast Compliments to yau. I was sent yau 27 faowels and one 
while man. Plice Recived By the Bearar and Plice Ped the Bord 
Hayar and I was sick.—A. C. Pitcny.’ 


The ‘while man’ was an orang-utan, which Mr. Gueritz 
presented to the ‘Marchesa.’ He was called ‘ Bongon’ from 
the small village at the head of Marudu Bay, which the 
‘Marchesa’ visited. ‘Bongon’ was a formidable-looking 
beast, and was enclosed in a large wooden cage, and at first 
he was fed through the bars with all possible precaution. 


‘ One day, however, he managed to escape, and we suddenly dis- 
covered that he was of the most harmless and tractable disposition. 
From that moment “ Bongon” became the pet of the ship, and was 
spoilt alike by the crew and ourselves. Indirectly this was, no doubt, 
the cause of his death, a much-deplored event that took place some 
months later on the coast of Celebes.’ 


There is an admirable engraving of ‘Bongon’ on page 105 
of our author’s book. No doubt it is a very striking like- 
ness; philosophic inquiry and good-humoured sociability are 
stamped on the pet’s countenance. 

The ‘Marchesa’ visited Sumbawa and the neighbouring 
islands of Flores and Samba, which lie east of Java. 
Sumbawa is about 170 miles long, and is tolerably thickly 
populated, chiefly with people of Malay race. These islands 
are but little known to Europeans. They are Dutch pos- 
sessions. There are two sultanates, Sumbawa and Bima, 
over which the Dutch exercise a certain amount of authority. 
A Kontroleur resident at Bima is the sole European upon 
the island. A marked difference between the island of 
Sumbawa and the islands of the Sulu group at once struck 
the travellers: the surrounding country was parched greatly, 
and the trees were nearly as leafless as our own in winter. 
From April to July little or no rain falls, and the buffaloes 
move along in clouds of dust. This is due to the south-east 
winds, which sweep over the dry desert lands of Australia 
and parch up the countries that lie in their path as far as 
Java. It was the intention of the travellers to visit and, 
if possible, ascend Tambora, which was once the scene of 
one of the most appalling volcanic eruptions ever known. 
Owing to the dense and thorny jungle that clothed the 























sides of the mountain, and to the absence of the slightest 
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track, the idea of an ascent was deemed nearly imprac- 
ticable, or at least attended with too many difficulties, and 
was abandoned. The great eruption, of which Mr. Wallace 
has given an account, began on April 5, 1815, was most 
violent on the 11th and 12th, and did not entirely cease 
until the following July. The sound of the explosions was 
heard over 1,100 miles in one direction, and over 900 in 
a nearly opposite one. Whirlwinds carried up men, horses, 
cattle, and whatever else came within their influence, into 
the air; large trees were torn up by the roots and covered 
the sea with floating timber; streams of lava flowed to 
the sea, destroying everything in their course. Ashes fell 
in thick quantities and rendered houses at Bima, more 
than sixty miles away, uninhabitable. Along the sea coast 
of Sumbawa and neighbouring islands the sea suddenly 
rose to the height of from two to twelve feet, and vessels were 
forced from anchorage and driven ashore. The town of 
Tambora sank beneath the sea, and remained permanently 
eighteen feet deep where there had been dry land before. Out 
of a population of 12,000 persons inhabiting the province of 
Tambora, it is said only twenty-six survived. There is an 
enormous gap on the northern side of the lip of the crater, 
through which a stream of lava has burst and torn its way 
through the forest to the sea; but the scars which in 
Europe would remain for centuries to witness to the phe- 
nomenon of a mighty eruption are soon hidden by the rank 
vegetation of the tropics. Thus has it been with Tambora. 

The avi-fauna of Sumbawa exhibits a mingling of the 
Indian and Australian forms, Sumbawa being on the outskirts 
of the Austro-Malayan sub-region. Indian forms occur with 
genera of Australian origin. Birds were numerous in the 
fruit gardens in and around Bima; the bag at the end of a 
long day contained over sixty specimens: among them was 
a Zosterops (Z. swmbavensis)—a genus of insessorial birds— 
new to science, with a brownish head and the rest of the 
body a pretty golden-yellow. Nightjars (Caprimulgus) hawk 
over the dried-up padi fields in hundreds. In no other part 
of the world had Dr. Guillemard ever seen birds of this 
genus in such extraordinary abundance. The marketables 
are chiefly dried fish, bananas, and excellent tobacco, the 
greater part of which latter commodity comes from Lombok, 
a small island to the west of Sumbawa. The tobacco grown 
on this island would probably be equally good, but the 
natives do not know how to prepare it. With the exception 
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of a single ship which annually comes to Bima from Mauri- 
tius to buy ponies, perhaps not another vessel worthy of the 
name ever visits the island. Ponies are also exported from 
Timor and Sandalwood. The Sumbawan animals are de- 
scribed as being admirable little beasts, about twelve hands 
high, of good shape, and up to almost any weight in spite of 
their small size; in colour generally brown or skewbald; 
their price ranges from twelve to fifty dollars. Dr. Guille- 
mard did not add any of these equine specimens to his mena- 
gerie on board the ‘ Marchesa.’ 

From Sumbawa the ‘ Marchesa’ proceeded to Macassar on 
‘the south coast of Celebes. The town is not attractive from 
the sea, the land being flat and low; ‘the place fairly grilled 
‘in the heat.’ Putting Java aside, Macassar is the most 
important town in the whole of the Dutch East Indies, and 
the centre of trade of a vast extent of country. ‘ Batavia is 
‘the Singapore of the Dutch; Macassar their Hongkong.’ 
An Englishman is seldom found in these regions, and our 
ships rarely cruise in their waters. Of the dress and Dutch 
customs in Macassar our author gives a full account. A 
ceremonial call is generally at 7 p.M.; dinner at a quarter or 
half past eight ; a frock coat with tails is a sine qud non; a 
dress coat and waistcoat are considered de rigueur; but a 
frock coat, or even ‘a cutaway,’ may be worn, we are told, 
without a breach of decorum. The trousers should be white, 
and a hat, if only carried, is indispensable; though in the 
Dutch East Indies head coverings are not worn by either 
sex after sunset. The guests are seated, generally in the 
verandah, round a table, and Port, Madeira, and Hollands 
and bitters are, in defiance of the climate, placed before 
them ; Manila cheroots are handed, for smoking is universal. 
The ladies in way of dress are far in advance of their Anglo- 
Indian sisters, and suit their attire to the climate. In the 
morning they appear in native costume—‘ a short lace-edged 
‘ kibaya of thin white linen buttons up to the throat, and a 
‘ silk sarong reaches to the feet, which are without stockings 
‘and clad only in a pair of gold-embroidered Turkish slip- 
‘pers.’ The effect, especially in young and pretty women, 
is said to be decidedly good. The society in Macassar was 
found very pleasant; almost everyone spoke English or 
French, as well as his own language. An entertainment, to 
which the travellers were invited, was a private theatrical 
performance followed by a ball given in a public hall, which 
on Sundays served the purposes of a church! A large 
number of people were present, and an astonishing propor- 
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tion of the fair sex of the ‘ chocolate ladies,’ as they are here 
termed, may be included in that category. The Dutch official 
in these regions must serve for a number of years, perhaps 
fifteen, before he can obtain furlough, so he forgets his 
Fatherland and the ladies thereof and marries not perhaps 
a half-caste, but one ‘ whose dark hair and rich warm colour- 
‘ing betray the presence of other than European blood. 
‘Should his constitution survive the ante-prandial port and 
‘ bitters, he retires to Batavia or Buitenzorg on the comple- 
* tion of his term of service, and spends the remainder of his 
‘ life in the society of his fellows.’ 

At the theatrical entertainment the acting was good, but 
the blijspel (comedy) rather heavy. At the ball the supply 
of champagne—a favourite wine with the Dutch—was in- 
exhaustible. It is supposed to have a prophylactic power 
against cholera, whose advent was expected, and the guests 
were instructed how to avoid the dreadful scourge. ‘ Float 
‘ the liver, my dear sir, keep your liver constantly floating 
‘in champagne, and you will never catch the cholera,’ was 
the advice given; and ‘everyone certainly seemed to act up 
‘to it to the best of his ability.” While at Macassar the 
King of Goa gave a housewarming, to which most of the 
Dutch and German residents were invited. Though on 
friendly terms with the Dutch, he gives a considerable 
amount of trouble from the proximity of his dominions to 
the town, for robberies are not unfrequent. The enter- 
tainment ended with cockfighting, a favourite sport of all 
Malays. 

‘ The spurs used were about three inches long, and made of the 
blades of razors ground down to excessive thinness. With such 
weapons there is but little cruelty in the affair. We waited to see a 
main fought before we left. The king and other royal personages 
made their bets; the combatants were placed opposite to one another ; 
they made two feints, and in less than half a dozen seconds the van- 
quished bird lay motionless on the ground. Had he met his fate 
legitimately at the hands of the poulterer, his death could not have 
been more rapidly effected.’ 


At Menado,in North Celebes, the travellers made their 
first acquaintance with the kanari nut, said by Dr. Guille- 
mard to be incomparably superior, when eaten fresh, to any 
nut he ever tasted. The tree grows to a great height ; a shell 
of extreme hardness—so hard as to require a hammer to 
break it—encloses a fleshy fruit of one to three kernels co- 
vered with a thin skin; and this being removed, ‘ the nut 
‘ falls into a number of irregular flakes, snowy white, and of 
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‘delicious flavour.’ The black cockatoo of New Guinea 
{ Microglossus aterrimus) has an enormously powerful beak, 
and is able to open the nut therewith. ‘The labour is con- 
* siderable, but the bird may be considered to be amply 
* rewarded.’ Mr. Wallace found the kanari tree in the dense 
forests of Batchian, an island of the Moluccas. A much-prized 
addition to the collection was made in this part of Celebes 
{Menado) in the shape of a young bull Sapi-utan (Anoa de- 
pressicornis), which a native brought alive. This animal, one 
of the many peculiar Celebesian forms, has a small but 
powerful body, and clean limbs; it is a species of buffalo, 
with short, rather slender, depressed horns, which are ringed 
at the base and point nearly straight backwards. The spe- 
cimen, about two years old, was tame and tractable, and was 
destined for the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens ; but un- 
fortunately it never reached England, having died on the 
homeward passage from the effects of a gale of wind in the 
Bay of Biscay. The collection of live birds and other living 
things, which at a later period of her cruise almost ‘ turned 
‘the “Marchesa” into a floating zoological garden, made 
‘ its first real commencement in Northern Celebes.” Among 
other curiosities, the most interesting of all the additions 
to the menagerie was a tiny Lemuroid animal (Tarsius spec- 
trum, Geoffroy), which a native brought. This small, active 
creature—about the size of a rat—is arboreal and nocturnal 
in its habits ; it is covered with a very thick, soft, woolly fur ; 
the tail is long, the root and tip are covered with hair, the 
middle portion being nearly bare. The eyes and ears are 
enormous, and seem to make up the greater part of the face, 
the jaw and nose being small. The hind limb at once attracts 
attention, for the tarsal bones are of great length. This 
peculiarity has given the animal its scientific (generic) name. 
‘ The hand is equally noticeable for its length, the curious 
‘claws with which it is provided, and the extraordinary 
* disc-shaped pulps on the palmar surface of the fingers, 
‘which probably enable the animal to retain its hold in 
‘ almost any position.’ The specific name of spectrum alludes 
to the terror which the animal, with its curious-shaped face 
and sudden appearance at dusk, excites in the minds of the 
natives of the East Indian Archipelago. The little captive 
would remain still in its darkened cage by day, ‘ but at night, 
‘ especially if disturbed, it would spring vertically upwards 
“in an odd mechanical manner, not unlike the hopping of a 
‘ flea.’ As it would not eat the cockroaches, the only food 
obtainable, it only lived till the third day, when ‘ it found a 
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‘ grave in a pickle bottle, and was duly consigned to a shelf 
‘in the “ Marchesa’s” columbarium.’ This weird-looking 
little creature appears in an illustration on p. 184, vol. ii. of 
our author’s work. We believe that no living specimen has 
ever been brought to England. 

At Likoupang, near Maim Bay, North Celebes, itself a 
small bay about ten miles across, numbers of a peculiar bird, 
sole representative of its genus, the Maleo, were seen vigo- 
rously digging on the shore. The only successful plan of 
shooting specimens was ‘ to approach as near as possible 
‘ without being seen, then suddenly to run in upon them, 
‘ waving one’s arms and firing. The birds, instead of run- 
‘ning away, take to flight, and perch almost immediately 
‘ upon the trees at the edge of the beach.’ Here the Maleo 
considers himself safe, and can be shot without even putting 
to flight a fellow-victim on the same branch ; thus the party 
secured a good series of skins and delicious food. The bird, 
which is about the size of a small turkey, is peculiar to the 
Island of Celebes, and belongs to the family of Megapodes or 
mound-builders, gallinaceous birds, characteristic of the 
Australian region; but, unlike most of the Australian and 
Papuan birds, which construct a mound of sticks, sand, 
and leaves, the Maleo uses the gravel of the sea-beach alone 
wherein to hatch its eggs. The eggs are of enormous size, 
quite disproportionate to the size of the bird. No regular 
mounds are made, but the beach presents a series of irregular 
elevations and depressions, which Dr. Guillemard compares 
to the surface of a rough confused sea. The eggs are not 
found at the bottom of the depressions nor on the summit ot 
the mounds, but in shallow trenches and the slopes of the 
irregular hummocks. The natives, who are adepts in the 
art, probe the gravel with a fine stick. ‘When the egg has 
‘been just covered, this is of course much looser, and the 
‘ stick passes in readily. The gravel is then scraped away, 
‘ the stick again used to make certain of the direction, and, 
‘ finally, the egg is disinterred, often at the depth of a yard or 
* more below the surface. The heat of the beach, on which 
‘ the sun is always shining, is considerable.’ Cock birds dig 
as well as hens, and throw up the sand in perfect fountains ; 
but the Maleo does not scratch alternately with both feet 
like the common fowl: he poises himself on one leg and 
gives several rapid digs with the other; the large foot—he 
is rightly called Megapode—‘is broad, solid, and slightly 
‘ webbed at the base of the toes, and is nearly as effective as 
‘a man’s hand would be.’ After the eggs are deposited in 
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the sand or gravel no further notice is taken of them by the 
parents. 

The Island of Celebes presents more curious problems for 
solution than any other island in the world, and the abnormal 
size of the Maleo’s egg is one of those problems. Why should 
the egg be so disproportionate to the size of the bird? Each 
egg ready for extrusion is so large that it fills up the abdo- 
minal cavity, but the next egg in the ovary was found by Dr. 
Guillemard to be about the size of a cherry, so that some days 
must elapse before it would be ready for extrusion. Dr. Guille- 
mard’s theory to explain the size of the egg seems to us per- 
fectly satisfactory. The eggs of large ground-nesting birds 
would be exposed to much risk ; buried beneath a layer of sand 
or within a mound, theyare comparatively safe. But the depth 
at which the eggs are found is often three feet or more. ‘If 
‘the weight of a superincumbent mass of gravel of this 
‘ thickness be taken into consideration, it will be seen that 
‘ it must be such that no chick of ordinary size could force 
‘ its way through it to the surface ;’ hence the necessity of a 
large egg and a powerful chick, ‘which are adapted to the 
‘ peculiar nesting habits of the species.’ Mr. Wallace thinks 
that the instincts of the bird have been made to suit its 
unusual ovulation ; our author, that the ovulation is depen- 
dent upon habits which have been adopted for the preserva- 
tion of the species. While staying at Limbé Island, which 
lies to the east of North Celebes, the party made prepara- 
tions for hunting babirusa, or wild ‘ pig-deer,’ so named b 
the natives from the long slender legs and curved tusks of 
the animal, which bear some resemblance to horns. This 
extraordinary creature is one of the Suide or hog family, and 
has four tusks ; the pair in the lower jaw are long and sharp 
and formidable weapons of attack, the upper pair do not 
grow downwards in the usual way, but curve backwards 
almost to the eyes. What is.the use of these horn-like 
teeth? Here is another curious Celebesian problem. At 
present no satisfactory reason has been given as to their use. 
Mr. Wallace thinks that these tusks were once useful, and 
were then worn down as fast as they grew; but that changed 
conditions of life have rendered them unnecessary, and they 
now develope into monstrous forms, just as the incisors of 
the beaver or rabbit will go on growing if the opposite teeth 
do not wear them away; and this seems to us a probable 
explanation. Two days’ bag showed six wild pigs and four 
babirusa. The old boars are ferocious antagonists. One of 
the hunting party had a narrow escape: an old boar got 
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entangled in the meshes of the net by his tusks, and the 
natives ran up to spear him; he broke loose, however, and 
scattered his foes in all directions; one man took to a tree. 


‘The babirusa pulled up at the bottom, and to our intense astonish- 
ment proceeded to verify the statement made by the Hukum Kadua 
at Likoupang, by trying to scramble up the sloping trunk after his 
antagonist. How fur he would have ascended we unfortunately never 
had the opportunity of knowing, for he had hardly got his feet off the 
ground before his progress was stopped by a ludicrous incident. 
Anxious to escape, the man had got too far out upon a branch. It 
gave way, and the unlucky hunter was suddenly deposited on his back 
within a yard or two of the formidable needle-pointed tusks of his 
adversary. Fortunately the attention of the latter was diverted by 
another native, whom he immediately charged. The man stood his 
ground in the most plucky manner, crouching and receiving the charge 
at the point of his razor-edged spear. It entered just in front of the 
shoulder, and although nearly knocked over by the shock, he contrived 
to keep the animal off for the few seconds necessary for his companions 
to run to his assistance. Even with four spears buried in his body the 
old boar died game, striving to the very last to get at his antagonists.’ 


The peculiarities of the Celebesian fauna have been already 
alluded to; the anoa, the babirusa, and a black baboon-like 
ape are without near allies in any of the neighbouring 
islands. The birds also are remarkable for the same reason ; 
the butterflies and other insects show similar peculiarities ; 
so that Celebes, notwithstanding the proximity of the sur- 
rounding lands, became isolated at a very remote geological 
time. On the arrival of the ‘ Marchesa’ at Ternate, a small 
island of the Moluccas, the voyagers visited the Resident, 
Mr. Van Bruijn Morris, who had just returned from a voy- 
age to New Guinea, and possessed an extensive collection 
of natural history curiosities. His aviary contained a great 
variety of the rarest and most beautiful of the parrots of the 
Papuan region, amongst them the rare Pesquet’s parrot 
(Dasyptilus Pesqueti), half vulturine in appearance, the face 
and throat being bare; it is a native of the mainland of 
New Guinea. 


‘The gems of the collection were two superb specimens—both full 
plumaged males—of the twelve-wired bird of paradise (Seleucides). 
The native prepared skins seen in European museums give no idea of 
the glorious beauty of the living bird. The sub-alar plumes, whose 
prolonged and wire-like shafts have given the bird its English name, 
are of a rich golden yellow, and the pectoral shield, when spread, 
shows to advantage its tipping of metallic emerald. These exquisite 
creatures were fed on the fruit of the Pandanus, with an occasional 
cockroach as a bonne bouche. In devouring the insects, which they 
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did by throwing them in the air and catching them again, they dis- 
played the wonderful grass-green colouring of the inside of the mouth 
and throat. The feelings of admiration with which I watched these 
birds, which are among the most exquisitely beautiful of all living 
beings, I need not attempt to describe. My reader, if a naturalist, 
will divine them; if not, no description of mine could ever make him 
realise the intense pleasure of the first sight of such masterpieces of 
colouring.’ 


At Ternate there was opportunity to overhaul the ship’s 
gear, get repairs and alterations done on board, dry and 
arrange the specimens collected, and clear the ship of use- 
less lumber to make room for the ‘trade’ it was necessary 
to lay in before starting for the New Guinea region. A 
Dutch friend most kindly took the voyagers, bag and 
baggage, to his house, and made them his guests till the ship 
was ready for sea again. Dr. Guillemard mentions this as 
only one of the many acts of kindness they experienced at 
the hands of the Dutch merchants and officials in the Malay 
Archipelago—kindness to which their very pleasant recollec- 
tions of civilisation in these parts were in no small degree 
due. The list of articles with which the ‘Marchesa’ was 
provided consisted of pieces of Turkey red, prints, dark blue 
cotton, cotton shirts, needles, reels of cotton, packets of pins, 
axes, assorted beads, bottles of sweets, clasp knives, round 
gold Chinese buttons, Chinese looking-glasses, musical boxes, 
Chinese and American tobacco, bars of iron, brass wire, fish- 
hooks, and Malay sarongs. The most marketable of this 
stock-in-trade were the Chinese gold buttons, of which the 
natives made earrings, but the axes and iron were much run 
after. The Turkey red and cotton proved almost useless, for 
the Papuan does not set his affections on clothing ; neither 
were the fishhooks in much request, the natives preferring 
their own clumsy kind, which were generally cut out of the 
clam or some other shell. Thus provided, the ‘Marchesa’ 
proceeded to New Guinea, whither we must now follow her. 
The visit was to be confined to the portion claimed by the 
Dutch—namely, the western half—‘ which from the variation 
‘in species from island to island, and the peculiarity in the 
‘ distribution of the birds of paradise, is perhaps the most 
‘ interesting to a naturalist.’ Here, too, the Papuan exists 
as a pure type. Moreover, Dutch New Guinea was the 
nearest and most accessible part of the island. 

Although but little explored, this, the finest portion of the 
island, is known to abound in excellent harbours, to possess 
several rivers, one of which, the Amberno, is of great size; 
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the interior is traversed by mountain ranges, which our 
author thinks are destined in the distant future to be the 
site of plantations equal in value to those of Java. In the 
whole of the vast extent of country which forms the eastern 
limit of the Dutch possessions, there is not, we are told, a 
single Dutch settlement of any kind, with the exception 
of Dorei, on the north-eastern coast, in Geelvink Bay, where 
a mission has been in existence since 1855. Here and in 
the neighbourhood are five Dutch missionaries—the only 
Europeans in the country—whose acquaintance the voyagers 
made before they left the island. Few are the converts 
made—little in excess of those who have sacrificed their 
lives in the cause—but the work still continues. ‘ Shattered 
‘in constitution,’ our author observes, ‘ from the pernicious 
‘climate, and depressed by the non-success of their work, 
‘ their condition seemed to us deplorable, and one could not 
‘help regretting that their labours were not transferred to 
‘some more satisfactory field.’ The result of twenty-eight 
years of missionary work in Dorei Bay gives only sixteen 
adults and twenty-six child converts, and many lives have 
been sacrificed to the terrible effects of the climate, for which 
the pestilential mangrove-clad coasts are in a great measure 
responsible. The missionaries buy the native children, 
wherever possible, when very young; but the parents are 
unwilling to sell their own, so that orphans or the children 
of slaves alone come into the hands of the missionary. ‘ The 
‘ Papuan is bold, self-reliant, and independent, and no rapid 
‘conversion to Christianity, as has been the case in some of 
‘the Pacific Islands, is ever likely to take place in New 
‘Guinea.’ Dr. Guillemard’s experience of Dorei leads him 
to think that the mission has had little or no influence over 


the Papuans; they leave the E:xropeans unmolested, but 


their customs and habits remain unchanged. At the time 
of the ‘ Marchesa’s’ visit, an idol house, ‘ Rum-slam,’ which 
had been accidentally destroyed by fire, was being rebuilt in 
all its former hideousness and indecency. 

Of the true mop-headed Papuan our author gives a very 
interesting account. A number visited the ship in their 
canoes ; at first a little mistrustful, they soon shook off their 
shyness, clambered boldly up the sides, and overran the deck, 
talking and shouting loudly, examining the novel objects 
around them. The striking of the ship’s bell greatly asto- 
nished them, and was the signal for a burst of cheering. 
Dr. Guillemard saw a roughly carved wooden head-rest in 
one of the praus alongside, and began to bargain for it. The 
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owner wanted three knives for it; on the doctor’s refusal 
with ‘an emphatic tida, indicative of astonishment and 
‘ disgust at the exorbitant demand, the bystanders mimicked 
‘voice and gesture to perfection, and burst into shouts of 
‘laughter... The bump of veneration, says our author, 
appears to be entirely absent from the cranium of the Papuan, 
who, as far as the white man can judge, is a noisy, ebullient 
gentleman of distinct socialistic tendencies, though not 
without a pretty humour of his own, as the following story, 
the truth of which was vouched for by some Dutch friends, 
will show : 


‘During a cruise of a certain gunboat on the northern coast of New 
Guinea a village was touched at which, up to that time, had never 
been visited by Europeans. The captain, anxious to impress the 
untutored savage, arrayed himself in full uniform and landed in com- 
pany with the surgeon, who was similarly attired. The natives crowded 
down to meet them in hundreds, and appeared tolerably trustworthy, but 
before long intimated that they were to pay a visit to the chief’s house. 
This the captain resisted, fearing treachery; but in spite of his endea- 
vours they were carried off, and his guard prevented from following. 
The hours passed away without a sign of the officers, and the boat’s 
crew waiting for them began to fear the worst. Suddenly a crowd 
was seen approaching. It parted, and disclosed the gallant captain 
to his astonished sailors, bereft of his uniform and dressed in alter- 
nate stripes of red and white paint.’ 





While in Marchesa Bay, east of Battanta Island, the party 
obtained ten specimens of Wilson’s bird of paradise ( Diphyl- 
lodes Wilsoni), which is entirely confined to Battanta and 
Waigiou Islands, though in the Jatter island it is much rarer. 
This exquisitely lovely bird, the smallest of all the birds of 
paradise, has the wings and back scarlet, and behind the 
head an erect ruff of canary-coloured feathers ; on the breast 
is a shield of glossy green plumes which have metallic green 
and violet spots of extraordinary brilliancy ; the two central 
tail feathers extend for five or six inches beyond the others 
and cross one another, and then curve gracefully into a circle 
of bright steely purple ; ‘ but the chief peculiarity of the bird 
‘is in the head, which is bald from the vertex backwards, 
‘the bare skin being of the brightest imaginable cobalt 
‘blue,’ which, however, fades soon after death, and ulti- 
mately becomes quite black. Of the red bird of paradise 
(P. rubra), which is also confined to Battanta and Waigiou, 
Dr. Guillemard was fortunate enough to obtain specimens in 
nearly every stage of developement, showing the various 
changes in the plumage from the sober-coloured young bird 
to the beautiful and quaintly ornamented adult. Of the 
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nesting habits of the birds of paradise nothing definitely 
seems to be known, and though our author offered large 
rewards to any one who would point out a nest, the eggs 
and nidification still remain to be described. The natives 
adopt the following method of obtaining specimens of the 
Seleucides :— 


‘Patiently searching the forest until he has discovered the usual 
roosting-place of the bird, the hunter conceals himself beneath the 
tree, and, having noted the exact branch chosen, climbs up at night 
and quietly places a cloth over his unsuspecting quarry. ‘The species 
being exceedingly fond of the scarlet fruit of the pandanus, the roosting- 
places are easily recognised by the dejecta. The plan would, perhaps, 
by most of us be regarded as very similar to that counselled by our 
nurses, in which a pinch of salt is the only requisite; but the noiseless 
movements of the native hunters overcome all difficulties, and the tree 
once discovered, the chances are said to be considerably against the 


bird.’ 


However, it is not so easy to find the tree, and a month spent 
by the natives employed in the forest resulted in the capture 
of only one bird. The natives of the Aru Islands, taking 
advantage of their knowledge of the habits of the great bird 
of paradise (Paradisea apoda, Lin.), the largest known species, 
obtain specimens with comparative ease. At acertain season 
of the year, some time in May, these birds commence their 
dancing parties, called by the natives their ‘sicaleli,’ that 
are held in certain trees of the forest, on branches affording 
a clear space for the birds to play and exhibit their plumes. 
On one of these trees, Mr. Wallace tells us, a dozen or 
twenty full-plumaged birds assemble together, raise up their 
wings, stretch out their necks, and elevate their exquisite 
plumes, keeping them in a continual vibration. As soon, 
then, as the male birds in gorgeous nuptial attire have fixed 
on a tree on which to exhibit, the natives build a small 
shelter of palm leaves in a suitable place among the branches. 
Before daylight the hunter, armed with his bow and arrows, 
whose points are round knobs, ensconces himself under cover 
of the palm-leaf shelter. At the foot of the tree a boy 
awaits, and when the birds in sufficient numbers have arrived 
and have begun to dance, the hunter shoots with his blunt 
arrow and stuns the bird, which falls down, and is imme- 
diately secured and killed, without the plumage being injured 
by a drop of blood, by the boy attendant. Mr. Wallace 
gives in his delightful work an illustration of this method 
“4 shooting the great bird of paradise by the natives of 
ru. 
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Dr. Guillemard gives us some amusing anecdotes of the 
pet animals on board the ‘Marchesa.’ While at Kams- 
chatka, a large but not fully developed bear, called Misky, 
and a charming little Siihalese mongoose were presented 
to the voyagers by some Russian officers. Misky was a 
great favourite, but not altogether a source of unmixed 
pleasure. 


‘A gallant lieutenant coming on board one day in full dress proved 
too great a temptation for Bruin, who immediately seized him by the 
coat-tails. It was found impossible to make him let go until the dis. 
comfited officer had reduced himself to his shirt-sleeves, when, delighted 
with his success, the delinquent shuffled off. He was apparently almost 
indifferent to pain. A smell of burning being one day discovered 
forward, one of the crew proceeded to investigate the cause, and found 
Misky standing upright on the top of a nearly red-hot stove, engaged 
in stealing cabbages from a shelf above. He was growling in an 
undertone, and standing first on one leg and then on the other, but he 
nevertheless went on slowly eating, heedless of the fact that the soles 
of his feet were burnt entirely raw.’ 


Punishment for his numerous offences was in vain; as he 
grew older he got worse, ‘and after having devoured por- 
‘ tions of the cabin skylight and a man’s thumb, and finished 
‘by drinking the oil out of the binnacle lamp, he was 
‘ shipped to England’ on the arrival of the ‘ Marchesa’ at 
Hongkong, and probably may now be seen in the bear-pit 
of the Zoological Gardens. As to the mongoose, his sole 
object in life was mischief. 


‘Whether biting one’s toes as one lay asleep in the early morning, 
capsizing the ink-bottle, or bolting surreptitiously with some coveted 
morsel from the dinner-table, he was never still; but his greatest hap- 
piness—for it was attended with that spice of danger which gives the 
true zest to sport—was to “draw” Misky. When that unsuspecting 
animal was rolling his unwieldy body about on deck, ignorant of the 
proximity of his enemy, the mongoose would approach noiselessly from 
behind and nip him sharply in the foot. Long before the huge foot 
had descended in a futile effort at revenge the little rascal was safely 
under cover, on the look out for another opportunity, and the bear 
might just as well have attempted to catch a mosquito. A more 
thorough little pickle never existed, but, like all pickles, he was very 
popular, and when one morning he disappeared never to return there 
was great lamentation among our men. We never learnt his fate. 
Probably Misky had caught his tormentor, after many months of vain 
endeavour, and had dined off him.’ 


On the return of the ‘Marchesa’ from New Guinea, the 
yacht was like a floating menagerie ; the gem of the collec- 
tion was the twelve-wired bird of paradise (Seleucides nigri- 
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cans), which got very tame, and would readily eat from the 
hand. Seizing any cockroach that ventured into his cage, 
he would throw it in the air and catch it lengthways, ‘ dis- 
‘ playing the vivid grass-green colouring of his mouth and 
‘throat in the operation.’ He seemed to feel the least fall 
in temperature, and died before the ship got beyond the 
tropics. Monkeys sat gibbering on the bulwarks, and large 
white cockatoos sidled solemnly up and down their perches, 
eassowaries roamed at will from end to end of the yacht; one 
young cassowary was as playful asa puppy. ‘ His favourite 
‘diversion was to get up a sham fight with a ventilator, 
‘ dancing round it in the most approved pugilistic style, now 
‘feinting, now getting in a right and left. The blows were 
‘delivered by kicking out in front.’ On Sundays the deco- 
rum of the service would often be disturbed by the cassowary 
appearing among the congregation engaged in a lively skir- 
mish with a kangaroo, which entertainment would attract a 
select gathering of various dogs and a tame pig to see fair 
play. There were two species of tree kangaroos (Dendro- 
lagus) on board, about the size of small hares. In Australia 
the kangaroo is a terrestrial animal, but in New Guinea the 
dense jungle necessitates a change of habit, so that in 
Dendrolagus we have an interesting instance of a ground 
animal gradually becoming arboreal; although a tree-haunt- 
ing animal, it is as yet only a tyro in the art of climbing, 
and performs the operation in a slow and awkward manner. 
Neither species lived to see England. Before we conclude 
we must notice one more pet, viz. ‘a pig of tender age, who 
‘had perhaps more character in him than any other member 
‘of the menagerie.’ ‘Chugs’ was the name of the porcine 
infant. ‘In many parts of New Guinea the women make 
‘pets of these animals, carrying them about and suckling 
‘them with their own babies,’ but whether Chugs had been 
so reared is uncertain. 


‘He was striped longitudinally with alternate bands of black and 
yellow,* and, though hardly more than eight inches long when he 
first joined the ship, was afraid of no living thing aboard. He roamed 
the deck from morning till night, chasing the cockroaches and devouring 
them with much gusto and smacking of lips, grunting contentedly the 
while. When tired he would nestle himself up on the curly coat of 
Dick, the retriever, or alongside the big cassowary, who would regard 





* It is a well-known but very curious iact that the young of wild 
pigs generally, if not universally, are longitudinally banded, and that 
this character disappears under domestication. 
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him wonderingly, and as if debating his suitability for food. Chugs 
grew so rapidly that he was soon nearly as big as Dick; but he still 
continued to use him as a sleeping mat, and towards the end of the 
voyage poor Dick hardly dared to lie down.’ 


We must now take leave of Dr. Guillemard and the 
‘Marchesa.’ The perusal of this work has given us the 
greatest pleasure; itis one of the best written, most instruc- 
tive, and fascinating records of travel we have ever read, 
The illustrations, by Messrs. Edward and Charles Whymper 
and J. Keulemans, whether in the reproduction of magnifi- 
cent scenery, or of figures of men and animals, are all fine 
specimens of the engraver’s art. The book is furnished 
also with a number of clearly executed maps, and with 
several appendices of lists of birds and other zoological col- 
lections, as well as with a vocabulary of the Sulu, Waigiou, 
and Jobi languages. Dr. Guillemard evidently possesses 
high qualifications for a successful traveller: he is thoroughly 
scientific, and a man of wide general culture, full of energy, 
determination, and patience, a good sportsman and an 
admirable narrator, with a lively sense of the humorous and 
a keen appreciation of what is best to tell and what best to 
leave untold. Author, artists, engraver, and publisher may 
all be heartily congratulated on the production of this 
work. 





Art. III.—A History of England in the Highteenth Century. 
By W. E. H. Lecxy. Vols. V. and VI. London: 1887. 


HE fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Lecky’s History are 
conspicuous for the merits and the deficiencies which 
characterise what we may fitly call his great Essay on the 
Eighteenth Century. The industry of the author deserves 
the highest praise; he has collected materials in profusion 
from all available sources ; and, as some of these had been 
partly unexplored, he has thrown a flood of fresh light 
on the subject. The chapter in which he describes the 
state of manners and social habits in England during the 
first forty years of the reign of George III., and in which he 
traces the immense changes wrought in the national life and 
character by the discoveries and the inventions of the age, 
though standing too far apart from the narrative, adds 
considerably to our previous knowledge; and the same 
remark applies to his careful account of the conduct and 
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policy of the British Government during the first stages of 
the Revolution in France, and at the memorable crisis 
that led to the war, and to his elaborate review of the 
position of affairs in Eastern Europe, and of the attitude 
of Russia and of the great German Powers, from 1790 
to 1792, which, it is now known, had momentous conse- 
quences in determining the course of events in the West. 
His chapters on Ireland, if less valuable than two or 
three in his preceding volumes on the same unhappy but 
important subject, are nevertheless of great interest; and 
he has brought out features of Irish history and passages in 
the annals of the Irish Parliament comparatively unknown, 
but just now worthy of serious attention. Mr. Lecky, too, 
has given ample proof, in this as in other parts of his work, 
of insight, discernment, and artistic skill, especially in the 
painting of character and in seizing the peculiarities of 
rulers and statesmen. His portrait of Pitt is extremely 
lifelike, and his estimate of that renowned statesman, 
elaborate and free from party bias, is just in the main; 
his sketches of Fox and Burke are graphic and telling; 
and he has admirably delineated less known and distant 
actors on the stage of events—the Empress Catherine, 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, Joseph IL. of Austria, and his 
successor, Leopold. The digressions, moreover, which per- 
vade the work, though they often perplex a reader, are rich 
in learning and reflection. We would especially refer to 
the résumé of the causes that led to the French Revolution, 
to the contrast between the ideas of Burke and of Rousseau 
on political systems, and to the analysis of Burke’s famous 
‘ Reflections ;? indeed Mr. Lecky here and there gives 
utterance to thoughts on politics worthy of Burke, his genius 
being in some respects akin to that of his illustrious 
countryman. The style of the author, we need not say, 
is of very great and peculiar excellence ; if somewhat want- 
ing in force and compression, it is admirably simple, lucid, 
and easy, and it is wholly free from straining at effect and 
mannerism. 

Some defects, however, must be set against the great and 
many excellences of this book. The arrangement and 
method of Mr. Lecky are defective throughout his whole 
work; he has written a series of essays, not a history; he 
is, perhaps unconsciously, far more of a critic than an his- 
torian; the epic and the descriptive faculties, which bring 
the scenes of past events vividly before us, are denied him. 
His narrative is interrupted by long and even irrelevant 
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episodes that divert a reader’s attention from it; scores of 
pages, for instance, are devoted to dissertations on theories 
on Church and State, and to the history of France before 
1789; and these are scarcely germane to the author’s sub- 
ject. Where a real connexion, too, exists between these 
passages and the main work, the true relation is not placed 
before us; the detached parts are not fused into unity. For 
example, the philosophy of Voltaire and his school is ably 
reviewed, and at excessive length, but its influence on the 
French Revolution is not indicated with sufficient clearness ; 
and the characteristics of the age of Pitt are illustrated with 
much learning and skill, but their effect on the course of 
English history, and even on the career of the minister, dis- 
tinct as it was, is scarcely referred to. The narrative in 
some of its parts is extremely confused; it occasionally 
degenerates into a mere chronicle dealing separately with 
facts in the sequence of time, and not following subjects in 
their true divisions, and its thread is so often entangled and 
broken that it does not guide us through the maze of events. 
This is especially seen in the author’s attempt to describe 
the relations of England and France with Eastern Europe 
when the Revolution broke out; and Mr. Lecky can lay no 
claim to Gibbon’s great and peculiar excellence, the skilful 
arrangement of complicated details. The general result is 
that it is very difficult to pursue the course of events in 
this work; and, notwithstanding the charm of language 
and the wealth of knowledge and thought contained in 
it, even the most diligent student is perplexed and the 
ordinary reader is bewildered. A special defect of the 
book is due to a restriction imposed on himself by the 
author. Mr. Lecky, so far as regards England, brings his 
narrative to a close at the outbreak of the war; but he 
promises to give us a concluding volume on Irish affairs up 
to the Union; and this arbitrary adjustment, in no sense 
corresponding with the real march of events, has greatly 
injured this part of his history. For instance, though Mr. 
Lecky has made some just observations on the subject, it 
is impossible to pronounce a true judgement on Pitt with- 
out an inquiry into his conduct during his long struggle 
with Jacobin France; the partition of Poland and all that 
Jed to it are not placed in their true significance until we 
study the campaign of 1793, and the fruits of the policy of 
the Eastern Powers were not matured until the Treaty of 
Basle, or even until the peace of Lunéville. Mr. Lecky has 
scarcely glanced at the affairs of India, and has even passed 
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over the trial of Hastings, memorable passages in the history 
of the time. As regards Ireland, the author’s views are 
somewhat distorted by a theory on Irish affairs peculiar to 
himself; and here, too, his abundant narrative is occa- 
sionally perplexed and disjointed. 

These volumes begin at the point of time when the general 
election of 1784 had overthrown the coalition of Fox and 
North, and had placed the second Pitt at the head of the 
State. Before that event—in some respects a turning point 
in the national fortunes—England had seemed fallen from 
her high estate, and, in the opinion of even thinking men, 
was showing signs of decay and decrepitude. She had lost 
an empire across the Atlantic; the glory of her arms had 
been tarnished by the surrenders of Saratoga and York- 
town; in the east Suffren had held her fleets in check; her 
power in India had been defied and lessened by Hyder Ali 
and the Mahratta warriors. Nearer home the revolt of the 
Protestant colony, partly backed by the subject Catholic 
race, had dangerously weakened her rule in Ireland; the 
fleets of France and Spain had insulted her coasts, and had 
even held the command of the Channel; and the armed 
League of the North had seriously threatened the mainspring 
of her strength, the dominion of the seas. The State, too, 
appeared on the verge of bankruptcy; the national finances 
were deemed unequal to the burden of greatly increased 
debt, and were in an alarming state; and the very insti- 
tutions which had been our boast worked inharmoniously 
and as if out of joint, and were loudly condemned in public 
opinion. The long quarrel between George III. and the 
great Whig nobles had weakened Government and engen- 
dered widespread corruption and faction; Parliament had 
become divorced from the people, and failed to carry out 
its ideas and wishes; and an angry demand for a sweeping 
reform of the House of Commons in a democratic sense was 
but a symptom of the general discontent, the bitter feelings, 
and the spirit of unrest, which stirred the lower and even 
the middle classes. Seven years passed, and the nation 
which seemed in decline had completely recovered its great- 
ness, had attained an extraordinary height of prosperity, 
and, on the whole, presented the spectacle of a well-ordered, 
peaceful, and happy community. The loss of the revolted 
colonies had proved a gain; the relations of commerce 
were beginning to create ties between England and her 
children in the West stronger than those of distant terri- 
torial empire; and our power in India was spreading by 
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our arms and an improved mode of government. Mean- 
while our position as a great Power in Europe had been 
restored, nay, strengthened; England had humbled the 
pride of France and Spain in the well-known affair of 
Nootka Sound; through her alliances she had wellnigh 
succeeded in holding the balance of power on the Con- 
tinent; and though Ireland remained her weak point, the 
island was for the time quiescent. The transformation, 
however, had been most conspicuous and felicitous within 
her own borders. The wealth of the country had immensely 
increased ; its financial condition was perfectly sound ; and, 
amidst the growth of trade and the triumphs of industry, the 
sounds of national discontent had been hushed, and few 
signs of peril to the State appeared. The system of govern- 
ment, too, had distinctly improved—it had become national, 
strong, and popular; it had been freed from many abuses ; 
and, though there was much that to thoughtful minds 
required amendment in Church and State, the cry for 
parliamentary reform had ceased, and Englishmen were in 
the main satisfied with the institutions and the state of 
society which secured them a large amount of prosperity. 
This marvellous change—one of the most remarkable in 
the history of the modern world—is, of course, indicated by 
Mr. Lecky, but he has not given it nearly sufficient pro- 
minence. The circumstances, too, which, quite apart from 
the genius and policy of any statesman, contributed to the 
revival of England, may be collected, in part, from his book ; 
but they are relegated to a separate chapter. Mr. Lecky 
has not referred to a point of great importance at this 
conjuncture, by showing that the restored power of England 
was largely due to the decline of France and of the 
Bourbon monarchy. A mere demonstration of our naval 
strength would scarcely have silenced the claims of Spain 
to an undefined empire in the Far West, had not the 
feebleness of the government of Louis XVI. practically 
put an end to the Family Compact. English influence 
would not have displaced that of France in the Dutch 
Republic had not France been afraid to take a single 
active step in the matter; and the alliance of England, 
Holland, and Prussia would not have had decisive effects, in 
the temporary settlement of affairs in the East, had France 
retained her old place in the Continent. Nor has Mr. Lecky 
pointed out how immense were the consequences, as regards 
our destinies, of the birth of the free American Common- 
wealth ; it substituted for the ‘ driblet of colonial trade’ the 
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‘spring of commerce’ between two great Powers; and it 
closed a wasteful source of illwill and discord. He has, 
however, admirably explained and described one main cause 
of the national progress, the extraordinary developement of 
wealth and industry due to the inventive genius of the time. 
His account of the prodigious results wrought by the con- 
struction of our canal system, by the recent discovery of the 
full power of steam and its application to all kinds of uses, and 
by the skilful processes which made the growth of our textile 
manufactures a wonder of the world, is one of the most 
interesting episodes in his book; and if it be true that these 
agencies contributed largely to the fali of Napoleon, they 
perhaps saved the England of the youth of Pitt from bank- 
ruptcy. Another remarkable feature of the time deserves 
the attention of thoughtful minds. The power of the daily 
press was still immature, but it was steadily growing and 
asserting itself; and a spirit of inquiry, and of earnest 
interest in political questions of every kind, was spreading 
through many parts of the nation. This force of opinion 
had a potent influence in banishing corruption and intrigue 
from Parliament, and in purifying the whole system of 
government, as great, possibly, as the economic reform 
which was one of the best achievements of Burke. The 
philanthropic tendency, too, of the age was quickened in 
England by a strong religious movement; and this had much 
effect in lessening discontent, and in improving the relations 
between the rich and the poor. A Wilberforce never found 
a place in the House of Commons of Walpole and Pelham ; 
he was the type of a class in the House of Commons of 
Pitt. 

The prosperity of England in these years, however, must, 
to a great extent, be ascribed to Pitt, and Mr. Lecky is 
justified in placing that striking and commanding figure 
in the forefront, so to speak, of his narrative. His por- 
trait of Pitt, we have said, is excellent; and his estimate 
of his career as a statesman, though not, in our judgement, 
wholly just, is nevertheless of real value. ‘ Indomitable 
resolution ’ was, we think, the most distinctive feature of 
Pitt’s character; and this great quality—the only one, per- 
haps, in which he closely resembled Chatham—was the most 
conspicuous of his splendid gifts. To his firmness and con- 
stancy we may largely attribute his astonishing triumph in 
1784, the stability of his long tenure of power, and the 
success of his earlier foreign policy; and this rare excellence, 
happily combined with self-confidence and a sanguine spirit, 
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to a considerable extent, in our opinion, redeems his short- 
comings as a war minister. Strength of character, however, 
was united in Pitt with moderation and admirable tact; 
his manner, no doubt, was unbending and haughty, but he 
knew how to conciliate, and when to yield; he could fasci- 
nate friends and disarm opponents; and his marvellous 
ascendency in the House of Commons was partly the result 
of his singular skill in managing a proud and fastidious 
assembly. Of his patriotism it is unnecessary to speak ; his 
nature, too, was lofty and grand; his integrity as a public 
man was unsullied, in an age still somewhat lax and un- 
scrupulous ; and his conscientious industry and the purity 
of his life secured him the reverence, nay the affection, of the 
best and most respectable parts of the nation. Nor were the 
intellectual gifts and tendencies of Pitt less remarkable, and 
calculated to achieve success, than his high and command- 
ing moral qualities. As an orator he was only second to Fox; 
and his faculty of perspicuous and exhaustive statement, 
and his extraordinary skill in what may be called de- 
bating tactics, place him in the first rank of parliamentary 
speakers. But mere oratory, whatever may be said, has never 
raised an English statesman to greatness; and one of the 
chief characteristics of Pitt, and one main cause of his supre- 
macy in the State, was that the turn of his mind and his 
tastes and attainments in the first and the most fortunate 
part of his career were in harmony with the wants and ideas 
of the time. He was an earnest disciple of Adam Smith; 
financial and economic reforms were his strong points, and 
engrossed his thoughts; he had liberal, enlightened, and 
national views, and peculiar sympathy with the middle 
classes, and these special qualities stood him in good stead 
at a period when questions of trade and industry held a 
prominent place in public attention, when the whole system 
of our finances required amendment and reconstruction, and 
when manufacturing and commercial wealth was rapidly 
acquiring large influence. He also possessed in a high 
degree the respect of Englishmen for public law, and their 
faith in treaties and international rights; and this convic- 
tion in a great measure directed his foreign policy in these 
years, and contributed to its marked success. 

There were flaws, however, in this great character, and 
these are fully pointed out in this book. Pitt was arrogant 
and extremely avaricious of power. We see a striking 
instance of the first defect in his conduct during the West- 
minster scrutiny and his idea of sending Fox to the Tower, 
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and of the second in the unwise concessions he repeatedly 
made to the prejudices of the king, in order, we fear, to 
remain in office. His nature, too, was somewhat harsh and 
stern; though an economic and social reformer, he scarcely 
bestowed a thought on the increasing distress and poverty 
of the humbler classes oppressed by excessive taxation in the 
last years of the century; he had no sympathy with human 
sorrow in its most tragic and pathetic aspects, as was 
seen in his attitude to the royal family of France during the 
agony of 1792, and he was unaffected by the philanthropy 
of his time. Unlike Burke, for example, he took no steps to 
mitigate the barbarities of our criminal law, and he looked 
too long with something like callousness at the atrocities 
of 1793 in Ireland. Very possibly, too, though in this respect 
Mr. Lecky’s strictures are too severe, Pitt’s love of power 
and parliamentary arts occasionally induced him to abandon 
principle in the exigencies of the passing hour, and to drop 
measures which he might have carried had he insisted on 
them with the full force of his will; and his policy and con- 
duct after the Irish Union lay him but too open to this 
serious charge. Though amiable, moreover, in private life, 
he was imperious and cold in his official manner. He 
commanded the allegiance of the House of Commons, but, 
unlike Fox, scarcely gained its sympathies; and the charac- 
ter of the man is revealed in his stately, scornful, and re- 
morseless sarcasm. The most remarkable defect of Pitt 
remains, however, to be still noticed. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the condition of England, with the require- 
ments and the views of the nation, and with the tendencies 
of our complex society, and his skill in managing Parlia- 
ment has been never equalled. He was well versed also in 
international law, and he had acquired, partly from his 
renowned father and partly from his own experience and 
study, a just conception of the relations of England with 
foreign Powers and the old order of Europe. He was un- 
conscious of the revolutionary movement which, long before 
it broke out in France, was at this period disturbing the 
Continent; and having become minister at the age of 
twenty-four, he had no leisure to devote his mind to any- 
thing but the pressing questions of the hour. Pitt, more- 
over, had not, like Burke, the genius which intuitively per- 
ceives political crises, and apprehends them in their full 
results; and he did not possess Chatham’s peculiar gift of 
selecting fitting persons for arduous posts in times of danger 
and great emergencies. His training and disposition thus 
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made him an admirable head of the State for guiding the 
fortunes of England in a time of peace, through a difficult 
period of social change, and even for restoring her to her 
fitting place among the established Powers of Europe. But, 
being unskilled in Irish affairs, his Irish policy before the 
Union must, we think, be pronounced a complete failure, 
and after the Union it can be only relieved from the charge 
of weakness, if not of bad faith, by a plea of ignorance of 
the real state of the island. As for the French Revolu- 
tion, it showed that Pitt knew little about the condition of 
France; he utterly misunderstood that portentous event, 
its character, its importance, and its real tendencies, and 
he stood, so to speak, bewildered before it. As the natural 
result, the tremendous crisis found him unprepared and in 
a sea of troubles; he mismanaged our affairs at home and 
abroad, and could not discover instruments to serve his 
purpose, though, as we have said, more is to be urged in 
his behalf in the direction of the war than is generally 
believed. 

We transcribe Mr. Lecky’s judgement on Pitt. It coincides 
in many respects with our.own, but it scarcely does justice 
to Pitt’s highest qualities. 


‘ Parliamentary talents under a parliamentary government are often 
extravagantly overrated, and the type which I have endeavoured to 
describe, though combining great qualities both of intellect and 
character, is not, I think, of the very highest order. Under sucha 
government, Pitt was indeed pre-eminently formed to be a leader of 
men, capable alike of directing, controlling, and inspiring, of impress- 
ing the imagination of nations, of steering the bark of the State in 
times of great difficulty and danger. He was probably the greatest of 
English parliamentary leaders; he was one of the greatest of parlia- 
mentary debaters; he was a very considerable finance minister, and 
he had a sane, sound judgement on ordinary events. But his eye 
seemed always fixed on the immediate present or on the near future. 
His mind, though quick, clear, and strong, was narrow in its range, 
and neither original nor profound; and though his nature was pure, 
lofty, and magnanimous, there were moral as well as mental defects in 
his statesmanship. Of his sincere and single-minded patriotism there 
can, indeed, I believe, be no doubt. ‘For personal purity, dis- 
‘* interestedness, integrity, and love of his country,” wrote Wilhelm, 
“T have never known his equal.” He was not a statesman who would 
ever have raised dangerous questions, or embarrassed foreign negotia- 
tions, or trammelled his country in times of war, or appealed to 
subversive passions or class hatreds in order to climb into power, or to 
win personal or party advantages. But the love of power which was 
so dominant a feature in his character, though it never led him to take 
a course directly injurious to his country, did, I think, undoubtedly 
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more than once lead him to cast aside great causes which might have 
benefited her. A certain want of heart, a deficiency of earnestness 
and self-sacrifice is very apparent in his career, Perhaps with a 
warmer nature he would not have so generally possessed that balance of 
intellect which was pre-eminent among his merits,’ 


The following, we think, is perfectly correct :— 


‘In Ireland Pitt had to deal with social and political conditions 
wholly different from those to which he was accustomed, and he con- 
spicuously failed to master them. In the French Revolution he had 
to deal with a new and unexampled phenomenon, and it will now be 
scarcely disputed that he totally misunderstood its character and 
importance. In the conduct of the war, the strength of his character 
and the confidence he imposed proved of great value; but he had 
nothing of his father’s skill, nothing of that intuitive perception of 
character by which his father brought so many men of daring and 
ability to the forefront, and until his death English operations on the 
Continent present few features except those of extreme costliness and 
almost uniform failure.’ 


These volumes close, we have said, with the first act of 
the war, and coincide with that part of the administration 
of Pitt which, in almost every respect, was successful. 
Mr. Lecky has described the conduct of the Minister in 
detail, but has not placed events in their just proportions. 
For example, he has dwelt at undue length on the controversy 
as regards the Regency—a question, except in its Irish 
aspects, of much less importance than several others, and 
now chiefly interesting as affording proof of Pitt’s unrivalled 
skill in parliamentary tactics. As an administrator in all 
that relates to finance and to the management of the revenues 
of the State, Pitt transformed a most faulty into an efficient 
system with unsurpassed perseverance and skill. By gradually 
extinguishing all kinds of sinecures, by establishing a strict 
supervision of the national accounts, and by the abolition of 
the multifarious duties which made the Customs a seat of 
fraud and abuses, Pitt reduced by nearly a third the expense 
of collecting a largely increased revenue. His settlement 
of the Consolidated Fund was a triumph of administrative 
power and industry, and his reform in the practice of nego- 
tiating loans not only effected a large saving for the State, 
but closed a source of indirect corruption. As Mr. Lecky 
observes, his genius in managing details like these was pre~ 
eminent; and details like these, at all times more important 
than is commonly supposed, were, at this conjuncture, of ex- 
treme consequence. As regards finance in its higher parts, 
Pitt found England almost insolvent, and in 1792 saw her 
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resources and credit more flourishing than they had ever 
been. Foremost among his measures was his free-trade 
policy, worthy of a pupil of Adam Smith, indeed, but far in 
advance of the ideas of his time; the commercial treaty 
with France, and the encouragement he gave to unrestricted 
commerce between this country and the United States, not 
only showed political wisdom, but added largely to the 
national wealth. Pitt, too, was almost the first of our 
statesmen who perceived that the reduction of duties might 
be compensated by increased consumption, and by judi- 
ciously adopting this course he all but put an end to the 
wholesale system of smuggling which was eating up the 
revenue, and ultimately augmented the income of the State. 
From 1784 to 1792 there were no signs of the reckless pro- 
fusion, due to the exigencies of the great contest in which 
the nation was engaged, which marked the finance of Pitt 
in the revolulionary war. 

Abroad, too, the administration of Pitt increased the power 
and the renown of the Empire. He had learned a lesson from 
the American war, and, though his scheme for protecting 
our coasts was defeated by old traditions and jealousies, he 
succeeded in fortifying some of our foreign stations. Mr. 
Lecky has barely glanced at his Indian policy; but his 
India Bill, Macaulay has observed, was framed on correct 
and well-planned lines, and created a form of government 
admirable for the time. He took the right course in the 
great affair of Hastings, and his selection of Cornwallis as 
governor-general was an eminently wise and happy appoint- 
ment. His continental policy in these years was remarkable 
for its prudence and skill; and, as we have said, England, 
which in 1784 was a defeated power without an ally, was in 
1792 a leading state of Europe. Mr. Lecky has done justice 
to a phase in the career of Pitt hitherto but little noticed, 
and has clearly brought out the great part he played in the 
interest of peace and in the Eastern Question from 1788 to 
1791. The refusal of France, which in 1785 had become the 
dominant power in the Netherlands, to interfere in the 
affairs of other states in the Revolution of 1786-7—a 
refusal due to her increasing weakness—-gave Pitt an oppor- 
tunity he ably seized. The son of Chatham did not appeal 
in vain to the memories of the Seven Years’ War and to the 
successor of our great German ally; and the triple alliance 
of England, Holland, and Prussia at once restored our in- 
fluence abroad, and had a decisive effect on European 
affairs. England regained that position in the Low Countries 
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which her greatest statesmen have sought to attain; she 
became once more the chief power in the West, and France 
and Spain quailed before her determined attitude as regards 
Spanish pretensions on the American coast. The Triple 
Alliance, moreover, saved Gustavus III. from the hands of 
Catherine, and though it did not prevent the unnatural 
league between Catherine and Joseph II. for the overthrow 
of the Ottoman Empire—a league condemned by every 
impartial statesman —it contributed to its final discomfiture. 
The ability of Pitt in these years, however, was most con- 
spicuous in his successful efforts to counteract the ambition 
of Prussia, and to re-establish peace in Eastern Europe. 
Prussia, true to her traditional policy, and ever jealous of 
the power of Austria, was eager at this time to get a slice 
of Poland, to deprive Austria of her Galician provinces, and 
to detach the Netherlands from the Empire, and, largely 
relying on the support of England, she was ready to attack 
Catherine and Joseph II., and she actually signed a treaty 
with the Turks in order to attain her coveted objects. Pitt, 
however, determined to avert a conflict in which all Europe 
would have been perhaps involved, addressed himself to 
thwart these greedy designs, and, taking his stand on inter- 
national right and on the principle of the renunciation of 
conquests, succeeded, by the exercise of infinite tact and of 
extraordinary diplomatic skill, in defeating Prussia’s rapacious 
policy, and even in bringing the war in the East to a close. 
Mr. Lecky has quoted at much length from his correspond- 
ence and that of our ministers at Vienna and Berlin on this 
subject ; it is a model of discretion, good taste, and judge- 
ment; and the peace of Sistova, and even that of Jassy, 
which possibly saved the Turkish Empire, must in a great 
measure be ascribed to Pitt. 

The foreign policy, however, of Pitt failed in an important 
point at this juncture. He was the first English statesman 
who perceived the danger of the growth of Russia to our 
Indian Empire, and who understood the value of Turkey 
tous; he appreciated, too, the importance of Poland as a 
barrier against the Muscovite power; and he would have 
gone to war with Catherine in 1791 had he found the sup- 
port he wished in Parliament. The House of Commons, 
however, was not inclined to depart from the traditional 
policy which had hitherto favoured a Russian alliance, and, 
in the affair of Oczakow, Pitt was only saved from defeat 
by giving up a project which marks the beginning of a great 
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change in the system of our continental politics. Mr. Lecky 
has given us ample evidence that England and Russia were 
on the verge of a contest, and that Catherine even then had 
an eye on India. 

The following is interesting as affording proof that Irish 
disaffection at the present day, fawned on without shame 
by political renegades, was as ready in 1791 as it is in 1887 
to perpetrate the basest and most atrocious crimes :— 

‘In July Whitworth sent home a circumstantial account of a plot 
to burn the English fleet at Portsmouth by means of several incen- 
diaries of different nationalities who were in Russian pay. Two 
Irish Roman Catholics, named Keating and Swanton, who had been in 
the French service, and who were acquainted with England and with 
the town of Portsmouth, were to conduct the enterprise, and were at 
this time actually in London.’ 


The policy of this great statesman contained the germs 
of prolific fruits, and anticipated, in many respects, the 
future; he was the author of our present system of finance; 
he heralded the advent of the reign of free trade; in the 
constitution he framed for Canada he laid down the prin- 
ciples of our colonial rule; and he influenced for long years 
the attitude of England as to the Eastern Question. Mr. 
Lecky is far from just when he contrasts the wisdom of 
Pitt’s views and of his domestic measures ‘with the ex- 
‘treme paucity of his actual achievements.’ As a parlia- 
mentary reformer Pitt, no doubt, was less earnest and bold 
in office than he had been as an independent member, and 
he ultimately refused to deal with the problem; though 
opposed throughout his career to the slave trade, he did not 
see abolition triumph, and never risked defeat for the cause ; 
he more than once rejected the claims of the Dissenters to a 
measure of relief, the opportunity not having arisen; and he 
ought certainly to have insisted that the recognition of the 
just rights of the Catholic priesthood, and Catholic emanci- 
pation in the widest sense, should have been a sine qud non 
of the Union. But though Pitt, we have said, may have 
departed from principle in more than one instance, he was in 
allthese questions on the side of right, and held large and 
enlightened views upon them; and in estimating his conduct 
it is not fair to keep out of sight how the ultimate results 
must, in some measure, be ascribed to him. Pitt, moreover, 
it ought to be borne in mind, was a constitutional and par- 
liamentary minister; he was compelled to temporise and to 
adjust his policy with a continual reference to the opinion 
of the day, and to passion and prejudice in high places; and 
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certainly, could he have obtained the support of the House 
of Commons and of George III., he would have reformed 
Parliament, have put an end toa traffic persistently and most 
eloquently denounced by him, have repealed the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and have established the Irish Union on 
the firm basis of equity and of religious freedom. 

Another consideration of extreme importance, not, in- 
deed, omitted by Mr. Lecky, but not fully taken into 
account, deserves to be weighed and specially noticed. The 
French Revolution not only compelled Pitt to forego a 
policy of wise improvement, and drove him upon a reac- 
tionary course; it had so tremendous an effect on the mind 
of England, that reforms became for many years impos- 
sible; and it alike prevented the accomplishment of the 
judicious measures to which the minister was really inclined, 
and in the general revulsion of public opinion to the side of 
force, privilege, and a narrow Toryism; checked the growth 
of liberal ideas in him, and turned him aside from the ways 
of progress. But for that calamitous event, it may not be 
too much to assert that, had Pitt lived to the full age of 
man, most of the great legislative, economic, and social 
changes, which have been witnessed in this generation, 
would have been carried out happily under his auspices. 

We turn from this country to the ill-fated island which, 
at this as at all times, has been a thorn in our side. In 
1782 Ireland had become a separate state ; the Irish Parlia- 
ment was, in theory, a co-ordinate power with that of 
England, supreme in all merely local affairs, and with a 
concurrent authority on imperial questions ; and, from a con- 
stitutional point of view, the only link between the two 
countries was the Irish Executive appointed and controlled 
by the British Minister. Such an arrangement obviously 
was perilously insecure, and certain to lead to discord and 
trouble; and the vices of a bad political system were greatly 
aggravated by the inveterate ills that affected the structure 
of Irish society. Three nations at this time were to be 
found in Ireland: the aristocracy of the dominant Church, 
supreme in the legislature, the owners of the land, enjoying 
a monopoly of privilege and power ; the great Presbyterian 
middle class of Ulster, associated with their superiors, in 
some measure, by the ties of race and of a common Protes- 
tantism but kept in a position of unjust dependence; and 
the descendants of the conquered septs and clans, the long 
oppressed and subjugated Catholic people, only just emerging 
from abject thraldom, and still excluded from most of the 
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rights of citizens. In a community thus laid out and 
divided, elements of misgovernment, of discontent, of violence, 
were, from the nature of the case, abundant; and while the 
ruling and favoured class was, in the main, loyal and true 
to England, the sentiments of the Presbyterian and Catholic 
Irish were, in different ways, of an opposite kind, and of evil 
omen to careful observers. Though some of the ills, how- 
ever, of the new Irish polity became evident from the first 
moment, and Mr. Lecky has set them clearly forth, its worst 
mischiefs were not at once disclosed; the Parliament in 
College Green, independent in name, was practically con- 
trolled by the Imperial Government, through the influence 
of an executive external to it, of patronage and corruption 
without stint, and of the interest of the dominant order; 
and if sounds of widespread discontent were heard, they were 
easily suppressed, and were scarcely formidable. The first 
subject that seriously engaged attention was the state and 
the constitution of the Irish Parliament, which had recently 
acquired a great increase of power, and yet in no sense repre- 
sented the nation. Mr. Lecky has fully and fairly described 
the nature and composition of this strange legislature, though 
his description scarcely falls in with his theory that it really 
accomplished great things for Ireland; suffice it here to say 
that if splendid genius and eloquence, exaggerated in tone, 
but brilliant, have thrown over it a deceptive lustre, it was 
essentially the organ of a mere class, and an instrument of 
power directed by illegitimate means. In a nation of which 
three-fourths were Catholics, both Houses were wholly made 
up of Protestants; and the House of Commons was an 
assembly composed of the nominees ofa handful of peers, of 
officials and pensioned servants of the Crown, and of repre- 
sentatives of the landed interest, mostly held together by 
corrupt influence, with the exception of a few independent 
men. ‘Two projects of reform were, at this period or some 
time afterwards, proposed and agitated, and Mr. Lecky has 
described them at length. Flood sought to diminish the 
power of the Crown and of the great borough-mongering 
nobles, by excluding holders of pensions from the House of 
Commons, and by enlarging the areas of certain boroughs; 
he wished also widely to extend the franchise ; and he would 
have limited the duration of Parliament to three years. 
But Catholic Ireland had no place in hisscheme; he refused 
to admit a race he despised to any share of political rights ; 
and whatever it might have done for the Irish Protestants, 
his reform would have left the mass of the nation serfs. 
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The project of Grattan, later in date, was of a nobler and 
more comprehensive kind; but it aimed at an ideal we be- 
lieve impossible. Like Flood, Grattan desired to enlarge 
the basis and to purify the constitution of the Irish Parlia- 
ment; but he insisted that it should embrace all parts of 
the nation, and that Catholic and Protestant should have 
equal rights; and, forgetting the divisions and the misdeeds 
of centuries, he heped that in this way it would become the 
beneficent organ of a united people. 

The Irish Parliament and the condition of Ireland attracted 
from the first the attention of Pitt. We agree, however, with 
Mr. Lecky that his knowledge of Ireland was very imperfect ; 
he never gave proof in his Irish policy of the grasp of facts 
and of the clear insight which marked his conduct on many 
English questions. Except in one point, on which Fox and 
North had already expressed decided views, he did not for 
years perceive the evils of the settlement of 1782; he* perhaps 
thought that the rival legislatures, the conditions of the 





* In 1886 Mr. Gladstone condemned Pitt’s conduct to Ireland in 
language of quite unexampled violence. His fugitive studies of Irish 
history have since caused him to claim Pitt as a witness in favour of 
the Home Rule policy happily defeated at the last election. His 
reasoning, set forth in an article in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ is, no 
doubt, characteristic, but will scarcely satisfy people of plain under- 
standings. Because Pitt, bound by the recent Constitution of 1782, 
wrote to the Duke of Portland that he was satisfied that the two 
countries should ‘for local concerns be under distinct legislatures,’ 
taking care, however, to add that they should be ‘one in effect,’ the 
author of the Union is to be cited as approving in principle, by antici- 
pation, of a measure which would break up the Imperial Parliament, 
and in the opinion of most thinking men would separate Ireland from 
Great Britain! Because Pitt was silent as to the concession of the 
franchise to the Irish Catholics—but in the very same letter he insisted 
that they were ‘to have no share in the representation or government , 
—he would not, were he now alive, condemn a revolutionary policy 
which would secure to Catholic Ireland an ascendency more grievous 
and tyrannical than Protestant ascendency ever was, and would 
certainly destroy that Protestant interest, the preservation of which he 
declared to be a paramount object! A very simple test may be applied 
tothis matter. Pitt dealt pretty summarily with the leaders of the 
United Irishmen, and treated Jacobin slanders of English rule in 
Ireland with merited contempt; would this precursor of Mr. Glad- 
stone, were he at the heim in our day, be the submissive ally of the 
National League, and discern the voice of the ‘ civilised world’ in the 
interested attacks of Yankee politicians and of the Chicago Convention 
on the Irish policy of Russell, of Peel, and of Palmerston ? 
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arrangement being what they were, could work together, 
at least tolerably well; nor did he advocate the necessity, 
at this time, of a Union. This is the more remarkable 
because the attitude of the Irish Parliament on the Regency 
question revealed the extreme peril of the existing system; 
though he dwelt on the subject in the Union debates, it 
did not strike him forcibly in 1789. We are greatly sur- 
prised that Mr. Lecky, right-minded and candid on most 
occasions, should, in his zeal for Irish constitutional rights, 
have thought this an unimportant matter; the disruption of 
the State, and even civil war, might not improbably have been 
the consequence. Pitt, however, certainly was alive to the 
anomalies of our whole commercial system due to the change 
effected in 1782; and following his true economic instincts, 
he attempted by a large measure of free trade to lessen the 
poverty and the social ills of Ireland, and to open unre- 
stricted commerce between the two countries. The cele- 
brated resolutions of 1785 were framed to promote these 
beneficent ends; and unquestionably Pitt, for the sake of 
Ireland, confronted an opposition not too scrupulous, and 
the whole force of British commercial selfishness. The pro- 
ject, however, though in the main judicious, was really open 
to the objection of Burke, that it had much in common 
with the unwise policy which had led to the civil war with 
America; if it would have added to the wealth of Ireland, 
it limited her constitutional rights; it was largely modified 
in English interests; and, with Mr. Lecky, we are not sur- 
prised that it was ultimately rejected by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, especially as the outcry was raised that it subjected 
Ireland to a foreign tribute—a circumstance to be borne 
in mind with reference to the Bills of 1886. The only 
other part of Pitt’s Irish policy deserving eulogy at this 
period was his plan for the commutation of the tithe, the 
oppressive impost of an alien Church; but he did not give 
a strenuous support to the project, and he sanctioned its 
rejection by the Irish Parliament. Parliamentary reform in 
Ireland opened questions that involved the reconstruction of 
the State, and went to the very roots of society; but Pitt 
treated it as a measure simply analogous to that of reform 
in England, and he ultimately allowed the subject to drop. 
He seems, besides, to have scarcely understood the problems 
presented by the existing state of the unenfranchised parts 
of the Irish people; he was indifferent to Presbyterian and 
Catholic wrongs ; and in these years he appears to have been 
satisfied with the existing order of things in Ireland, the as- 
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cendency of a sectarian and aristocratic caste, and the domi- 
nation of a corrupt Parliament principally nominated by the 
owners of boroughs and seats, who afterwards received com- 
pensation for their property. 

From 1784 to 1792 the position of affairs in Ireland was 
but slightly changed. The Constitution of 1782 was given 
full scope to work, though its disintegrating and centrifugal 
tendencies had been exhibited in striking instances, and the 
idea of a Union had become prevalent. The Parliament in 
College Green remained unreformed with the approval or the 
concurrence of Pitt; it continued to be the bought agency 
of aristocratic and ministerial rule; and from the nature of 
its relations with the dominant State, increasing corruption 
was the result of any show of independence within its pre- 
cincts, and the machinery was strengthened by which it was 
made the satellite of the British Executive. The grievances, 
too, of Presbyterian Ulster and of the Catholic South were not 
redressed ; and, above all, a small privileged class retained a 
monopoly of all kinds of power, and the great mass of the 
people had no influence in the State. Mr. Lecky, true to 
a favourite theory, looks wistfully back at this halcyon era of 
parliamentary ‘independence’ in Ireland, and places it in the 
most favourable light; but we differ widely from him in his 
estimate of it. Though there were seasons of distress and 
almost of famine, the wealth of the country, no doubt, in- 
creased; and the capital showed a marked growth of pro- 
sperity scarcely visible in the rural districts. The spirit of 
intolerance and of sectarian bigotry diminished, too, perhaps 
among the upper classes, and their intellectual activity was 
certainly quickened. But the removal of restrictions on Irish 
trade, the relaxation of the penal code, and the tendencies of 
the later years of the century, were the principal causes of 
this general progress; and ‘ liberty,’ and a ‘ National Parlia- 
‘ment,’ had not, as Mr. Lecky rather hints than asserts, 
much to do, in our judgement, with this matter. Unques- 
tionably, too, the Parliament in College Green maintained 
order and the public peace, though it secured this object 
through a Draconic code; nor do we deny that, upon the 
whole, it was really attached to the British connexion, for 
this was its direct and evident interest; that it was free 
from socialistic and democratic tendencies, for its nature 
and character made this certain; or that, filled as it was 
with owners of land, it contributed to the material welfare 
of Ireland, though its extravagance, its jobbing, and its 
waste were proverbial. But just legislation, and good 
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government, and even administration could not exist in 
the actual state of affairs in Ireland; and the condition of 
the nation in various aspects was pregnant with evil and 
full of danger. The Constitution of 1782 was not only in- 
consistent with Imperial safety, but with wise reform and 
with progress in Ireland; it thwarted the enlightened and 
judicious policy which occasionally was designed at West- 
minster; it made the corruption of the Irish Parliament 
a necessary condition of the security of the State; and yet 
it largely increased the power of that exclusive, selfish, 
and domineering Assembly. The measures, too, of the 
Irish Parliament, as was to be expected, in the main em- 
bodied the ideas and the prejudices of a class; it refused, 
as we have seen, to commute the tithes; it never approached 
a land question even then beginning to become formidable ; 
it paid no regard to the wants or the misery of the teeming 
millions of a pauper peasantry; it persistently rejected 
plans of reform and of bringing popular influences within its 
sphere; its system of government, central and local, was 
that of a harsh sectarian ascendency iniquitous to the mass 
of the nation; above all, it had very little in common with 
two great divisions of the people it ruled, and it could not 
sympathise with their views or their interests. No wonder, 
then, that discontent, wretchedness, and disloyalty prevailed 
throughout the island during this boasted period of national 
‘freedom;’ or that elements of mischief and of peril to 
the State, ready to break out when the occasion offered, in- 
creased in the Presbyterian and Catholic parts of Ireland 
which were deprived of their just rights and legitimate 
power. 

We have now reached the tremendous crisis in which the 
old order of France and of Europe was to be overthrown 
amidst bloodshed and war; in which England was to pre- 
sent the spectacle of reverses abroad succeeded by triumphs, 
of society stirred to its depths at home, and of an Ireland 
smitten by the French Terror; and in which the minister 
who, in peace, had crowned her fortunes, was to be her guide 
in a worldwide conflict, of which he scarcely perceived the 
signs or the tendencies. Mr. Lecky has dwelt at great 
length on the antecedents of the French Revolution, espe- 
cially on the intellectual movement of which Voltaire and 
Rousseau were the master spirits; but we have no space 
to refer to an essay which is not closely linked with the 
narrative, and we shall only remark that we concur in his 
view that the effects of this philosophy have perhaps been 
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magnified, though the spirit of Voltaire, we certainly think, 
was more destructive than Mr. Lecky admits, and it sapped 
the throne as well as the altar. He has also given us an 
instructive sketch of the history of the years before 1789; 
and he has clearly pointed out how the State was weakened 
by the spectacle of a conflict between its main powers in 
the presence of a keen-witted but unenfranchised nation ; 
how a spirit of mean and grasping selfishness pervaded 
the upper classes, and destroyed their influence; and what 
discredit had, for half a century, fallen on every institution 
of the Bourbon monarchy. He has moreover brought out a 
special feature of the time, not sufficiently noticed by many 
writers—how the barbarities of the Revolution were partly 
due to the distress of 1784-88, which filled Paris with 
thousands of desperate men, and supplied Jacobinism with 
its legions of crime, and he has commented justly on the 
extravagance of Calonne, on the foolishness of Brienne, 
and on the weakness of Necker. He has scarcely, how- 
ever, we think, given sufficient prominence to two marked 
characteristics of these years—how all that was august 
in the old order of France, the monarchy, the Church, 
the noblesse, the Parliaments, had become almost effete ; 
and how, though there was little oppression, and a liberal 
and enlightened spirit was abroad, the community was sepa- 
rated into hostile classes, and widespread misery prevailed 
in the towns, as well as in many of the rural districts. We 
agree in the main with Mr. Lecky that, historically, it is 
unwise to regard the Revolution with a fatalist’s eye; it 
was largely due to remote causes, but it was precipitated 
by a series of accidents, and its peculiar character must 
be ascribed to casual and purely special circumstances. 
Undoubtedly in 1788-89 France, as a nation, had not a 
thought of overthrowing her ancient monarchy; and had 
Louis XVI. been Henry IV., or even had Mirabean held the 
place of Necker, the course of events might have been 
quite different. Nor would anarchy have become supreme 
in France, or Jacobinism won its appalling triumph, had 
the émigrés stood by the imperilled throne ; had the middle 
class shown more moral courage ; had not wicked men been 
able to gain a mastery over popular passion by pointing 
to treachery in high places, and screening crime behind a 
mask of patriotism; had not war aggravated the dire 
catastrophe. 

The States General assembled at Versailles, and even 
before many months had passed the monarchy had been 
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shorn of its power; the Church had lost its ancient posses- 
sions, and had been transformed into an agency of the State ; 
the titles and the wealth of the noblesse had gone; and a 
government despotic in name and centralised had been 
replaced by a scheme which committed authority to the 
mass of the people. Signs of general disorder had, besides, 
multiplied; the fall of the Bastille had shown Paris her 
power; the king had been driven by a mob from his 
palace; the priesthood was torn by angry divisions; a flight 
of ruined nobles had crossed the frontier; the peasantry 
had risen in many districts; and sweeping confiscations 
had. been followed by the assignats and widespread bank- 
ruptey. It is most remarkable, Mr. Lecky observes, what 
a slight impression these great events made at this time on 
English opinion, and how little the Revolution, and all that 
was involved in it, was generally understood in this country. 
Burke alone among thinkers and statesmen perceived that 
the subversion of the old order of things in France was 
something wholly different from the Revolution of 1688, to 
which it was compared by Fox and other leading Whigs; 
and he alone lifted up his voice to denounce the violence 
which already had marked the conduct of the National 
Assembly and of the French capital; to point out how 
dangerous were reckless changes in politics founded on 
abstract theories; to indicate how the new arrangement 
of France was perilous to the established system of Europe. 
Mr. Lecky has most ably reviewed the ‘ Reflections,’ but 
we cannot comment upon his remarks; we agree with him 
that while Burke has shown a perfect knowledge of our own 
polity, and if much of his teaching is of lasting value, he 
was not well acquainted with the institutions of old France, 
and was certainly blind to their worst abuses. Pitt was no 
exception to the prevailing ignorance; and he appears simply 
to have had no idea of the nature of the portentous drama 
which was taking place across the Channel. He believed 
that it would be a passing disturbance, tending ultimately to 
the prosperity of France, which he anticipated would increase 
our own, but certainly to reduce her power for a time; and 
he confidently expected that she would reappear on the 
scene of politics as ‘one of the most brilliant of states,’ 
with a reformed government and enlarged liberties. He 
read, indeed, the signs of the time so ill, that in 1790 and 
1791 France did not deeply engage his thoughts; his atten- 
tion was chiefly turned to affairs in the East, to the negotia- 
tions of the peace of Sistova, to the attitude of Russia, 
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Prussia, and Austria, to the intrigues that led to the partition 
of Poland. 

This false conception of the Revolution, and indifference 
to what was going on in France, reveal the weak side of 
Pitt as a statesman; and his eyes were only partly opened 
after years of war and of a bitter experience. One of the 
consequences of this want of insight was that England, he 
was convinced, had nothing to apprehend from the troubles 
in France; she had to reckon not with the august Bourbon 
monarchy, but with a disordered, perhaps an insolvent State ; 
and in the beginning of 1792 he reduced our armaments, as 
is well known, to the lowest point, believing that England at 
least would be long at peace. His attitude towards Euro- 
pean powers conformed, in all respects, to this view; but if 
events were to make it impossible, it was dignified and ap- 
peared in accord with honourable traditions of British policy. 
Before the close of 1791 there were many signs of an im- 
pending conflict between the Revolution and the old Con- 
tinental States; Prussia and Austria had seemed to compose 
their feuds in order to form a league against France; and 
notes of defiance heard on the Seine were thrown back 
from the Spree and the Danube. Just at the time, too, 
the intrigues of Catherine and of Prussia were leading 
Poland to ruin; and when, in the spring of 1792, the 
struggle was begun by France in the West, war appeared 
imminent in Eastern Europe. The one thought of Pitt was 
to keep England out of a contest which threatened the 
whole Continent; and his policy was directed, with frank 
straightforwardness, to an end which, for months, he be- 
lieved attainable. One of the best passages in Mr. Lecky’s 
work is contained in the chapter in which he describes in 
minute detail, and with perfect justice, how Pitt, at this 
crisis, steadily maintained a neutrality thoroughly strict 
and impartial; he has brought together from State papers 
and other documents some fresh materials of information 
upon the subject; and if he has not added much to what 
was before known, he has corroborated the truth by new 
evidence. Pitt turned a deaf ear to the cries of the émigrés, 
and rejected every overture of the Comte de Provence to 
join in the protest of the German Powers against the ex- 
cesses of revolutionary France. He ordered our ambassador 
at Berlin to avoid appearing at the celebrated meeting at 
Pilnitz; and he distinctly refused to take part in what was 
called the ‘ concert of the Powers’ in a project to re-establish 
the old French monarchy. Non-intervention, in short, of 
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the most scrupulous kind as between the rulers of France 
and the nation, and as between France and the Continental 
Powers, was, from first to last, his policy at this time ; and 
he carried it out with such consistent firmness that he was 
condemned at several Continental courts as a traitor to the 
cause of legitimate power, and that his conduct was not 
regarded as hostile by the men in office in the two French 
Assemblies. As late even as the spring of 1792 an English 
alliance was hoped for in Paris; and a mission led by 
Talleyrand—Mr. Lecky has given us a full and very in- 
teresting account of this—although it failed to effect its 
purpose, was assured that England was friendly to France. 
The neutrality of Pitt was, in fact, so rigid, that more than 
once it seemed scarcely compatible with national courtesy 
or humane feeling. He recalled our ambassador, indeed, 
from Paris after the fall of the throne on August 10; but 
he refused to utter a word of remonstrance when the king 
and queen, after the flight to Varennes, were reduced to cap- 
tivity in their own capital; he looked coldly on while the 
victims were sent te the Temple foredoomed to a terrible 
fate ; and,as Mr. Lecky justly remarks, he would never have 
gone to war to save Louis XVI., or have repudiated the 
Republic had it not provoked a conflict. Pitt in the East 
was the same as he had been in the West; he openly ex- 
pressed his dislike, no doubt, of the conduct of Russia and 
her Prussian satellite, and he protested against the par- 
tition of Poland. But he carefully abstained from taking 
a side; his great aim and hope, we repeat, was to isolate 
England, and to keep her at peace; and his neutrality 
throughout was severely impartial. 

We transcribe one or two remarks of Mr. Lecky upon this 
important subject; for if the conduct of Pitt is understood 
here it is still misrepresented by some foreign critics. 

‘I have dwelt long on this subject ;\ for, in order to judge fairly the 
causes of the outbreak of the war of 1793, it is necessary to ascertain 
what were the dispositions of England when the great struggle first 
began on the Continent. It is, I believe, absolutely impossible to 
study the evidence with candour without acknowledging that, up to 
this time at least, the English Government was thoroughly pacific, and 
that the neutrality which it professed was a sincere neutrality, honestly 
professed and faithfully observed. . . . Few things are more admi- 
rable in the career of Pitt than the fidelity with which he observed this 
neutrality, not only in deeds, but in words; and the latter is, perhaps, 
the more difficult in a free Government which is largely swayed by 


popular passions, and in which it is in the power of any member of 
Parliament to force almost any subject into discussion.’ 
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Pitt, however, knew not what the Revolution was; he was 
taken by surprise and driven from his course by its fierce 
aggressive spirit and its contempt of right, and, ignorant of 
its peculiar character, he was reluctantly forced into war with 
France, after long efforts to avert a rupture. Mr. Lecky 
has traced at great length the events that gradually led to 
the conflict ; he has studied the subject with extreme care; 
he has thoroughly exhausted every source of information 
already open, and has borrowed materials from fresh sources 
derived chiefly from the French Foreign Office; and his 
knowledge is so rich and his judgement so just that we 
think this perhaps the best part of his history, though the 
narrative is involved and broken. France having declared 
war in April 1792, the Germans slowly rolled over her 
frontier; but her young levies checked the ill-led invaders, 
and they were soon seen in triumph on the Rhine, and 
earrying all before them in the Austrian Netherlands. 
Meanwhile Paris had overthrown the monarchy; the atro- 
cities of September had shown how terrible was the audacity 
of the new men in power ; and a republic breathing defiance 
to Europe, and preaching a crusade for the rights of man, 
had established itself amidst ruins and blood. The Revolu- 
tion, too, had invaded England; its emissaries spread its 
anarchic doctrines in the capital, and even in parts of the 
country, and found allies in clubs and societies formed to 
receive and diffuse the contagion, and even the represen- 
tative of France took part in propagating the creed of his 
present masters. Yet all these things scarcely moved Pitt, 
and his attitude of neutrality was not changed by them. 
Like every soldier and statesman in Europe, he was amazed 
at Valmy, Jemmapes, and the fall of Mayence; but the 
success of France did not make him turn to a coalition with 
which he had no sympathy. He remained indifferent, as he 
had always been, to the progress of lawless disorder in 
France, and to the hideous crimes of her new Government, 
and he ridiculed the notion that a revolutionary State could, 
in the long run, cope with the old Powers of Europe. Though, 
too, he could not wholly disregard the growing alarm of our 
upper classes at the diffusion of evil and dangerous prin- 
ciples, and the horror generally felt by Englishmen at the 
barbarities which had occurred in Paris, and he adopted 
certain repressive measures, he never thought of committing 
England to war for considerations like these, and he severely 
condemned the conduct of Burke in declaring that ‘terror 
‘must be met by terror,’ and that every nation had an enemy 
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in France. Through all this period he was in correspond- 
ence, and negotiating with the bloodstained Republic, and 
as late as November 1792—this appears from one of Lord 
Grenville’s letters on which Mr. Lecky properly dwells—he 
confidently expected that he could maintain peace. Pitt 
was so intent, indeed, on this object, that he actually per- 
mitted a French army to invade the Austrian Netherlands, 
without a protest, on an assurance that France did not aim 
at conquest, and that the occupation would be only for a 
time. 

The cause which really led to the war, though other con- 
siderations must be added, was the contempt shown by the 
French Government to the obligations of treaties and to 
international right. Pitt was well versed in questions of 
this kind, and understood their supreme importance; and 
though the case of England must be viewed as a whole, he 
embarked in the contest, unwilling as he was, because France 
wronged and insulted the Dutch Republic, and because, 
violating a distinct pledge, she was bent on annexing the 
Austrian Netherlands. Mr. Lecky conclusively proves the 
facts, and we agree with him that our quarrel was just, and 
that the conduct of Pitt became a British minister, if, indeed, 
it did not err on the side of concession. In examining the 
question we must bear in mind that the Dutch Republic 
was our intimate ally, and that the provocation was given 
by France, when a French army was menacing Holland and 
a French party at the Hague, supported in Paris, was plotting 
the overthrow of the Dutch Government. When France, 
therefore, defiantly announced that she would violate the 
neutral rights of the States by following the Austrians into 
Dutch territory, and that she would despatch warships into 
the Scheldt and keep the navigation of the river open, in 
opposition to the public law of Europe, England had no 
option but to assist her ally, if. she was to retain her self- 
respect and to have a regard for justice. Mr. Lecky truly 
remarks :— 

‘The direction given to the French commander to pursue the 
Austrians, if they retired into Dutch territory, was a flagrant violation 
of the law of nations, while the opening of the Scheldt was a plain 
violation of the treaty rights of the Dutch. Their sovereignty over 
that river dated from the peace of Westphalia, by which the indepen- 
dence of Holland was first recognised. It had been confirmed by the 
treaty of 1785, in which France herself acted as guarantor; and it was 
one of those rights which England, by the treaty of alliance in 1788, 
was most formally bound to defend. ... But beyond this, if the 
navigation of the Scheldt was open to armed vessels, it would enable 
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the French, as the Dutch truly said, to carry their troops into the 


1 heart of Holland. . . . Could it be questioned that the opening of the 
1 Scheldt formed a leading part of a plan for the conquest of Holland ? 
$ Could it be doubted that if the mouth of the river passed into French ! 
: hands it would, in the event of a war, give great facilities for an attack 
t on England?’ j 
2 Again, France had declared that she had no thought of 
. conquest when her army invaded the Austrian Netherlands. 
. But she deliberately began to annex these provinces, and the 

cant of Jacobin orators about ‘ freeing peoples’ could blind 
" no man of sense to her evident purpose. The Netherlanders 
e rejected Parisian ‘liberty ;’ but the ‘ French had not been 
9 ‘many weeks in the Austrian Netherlands before they pro- 
f ‘ceeded to treat them as a portion of France, to introduce 
d ‘the assignats, to confiscate the Church property, to abolish 
6 ‘all privileges, and to remould the whole structure of society | 
* ‘according to the democratic type;’ and the Convention, : 
0, in reply to a protest, announced in its customary jargon | 
8 that it would subdue the country. 
1e ‘It is evident that a people sc enamoured of its chains and so 
d obstinately attached to its state of brutishness, as to refuse the restora. 
d, tion of its rights, is the accomplice not only of its own despots, but 
1 even of all the crowned usurpers, who divide the domain of the earth H 
. and of men. Such a servile people is the declared enemy, not only of i 
wd the [ rench Republic, but even of all other nations, and therefore the 
‘ distinction which we have so justly established between government 
id and people ought not to be observed in its favour. Such a people 
ig must, therefore, be treated according to the rigour of law and of 
ey conauest.’ i 
he England could not sanction a policy like this, especially as 
to it involved a gross breach of faith, and see the Austrian 
to Netherlands become a French province. Mr. Lecky, indeed, 
a correctly observes that Pitt left the old ways of our best | 
a. statesmen in even permitting French troops to enter this | 
ily region. 

‘Ever since the English Revolution it had been one of the first 

objects of English foreign policy to secure this tract of country from | 
the the dominion and the ascendency of France. Its invasion by Louis XIV. i 
on first made the war of the Spanish Succession inevitable. Its security had 
ain been the main object of the Barrier Treaty, and we have already seen 
ver the importance attached to this point in the negotiations of 1789. If | 
en- Pitt’s father had been at the head of affairs, there can, I think, be 
the little doubt that the entry of the French troops into the Belgian Pro- 
wang vinces would have been immediately followed by English interven- 
e tion.’ 

a 

ble The celebrated decree of the I'rench Convention, in which 
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it was declared that France would assist ‘all nations who th 
‘sought to regain liberty,’ unquestionably gave offence in co! 
England, and has been assigned as a cause of the war. It th 
had some influence, perhaps, on Pitt, but it had little to do de: 
with the actual rupture. This is evident from a report of Le 
Maret—in after years the Duc de Bassano—then an emissary ler 
of the French Government. by 

‘The conversation passed to the decree of November 19, and Maret Bu 
maintained that, notwithstanding the general expressions employed in an 
it, it was intended only to apply to countries with which France was th 
actually at war. Pitt answered, “that if an interpretation of that th 
“ kind was possible, its effects would be excellent.” ’ Pa 


On the whole the real policy of Pitt and the true reasons 
which forced England into war are accurately expressed in = 








the well-known despatch, written a short time before the we 
sword was drawn, in which, we agree with Mr. Lecky, we Dr 
can probably trace the minister’s hand :— 
‘England never will consent that France should arrogate the power Lo 
of annulling, at her pleasure, and under the pretence of a pretended inc 
natural right, of which she makes herself the only judge, the political Pi 
system of Europe, established by solemn treaties and guaranteed by ° 
the consent of all the Powers. This Government, adhering to the — 
maxims which it has followed for more than a century, will also never na 
see with indifference that France shall make herself, either directly or far 
indirectly, sovereign of the Low Countries, or general arbitress of the ‘ 
rights and liberties of Europe.’ of ] 
The declaration of war, it must be borne in mind, was “9 
made by France, spite of the wrong done to England. We oe 
quote a few words from the weighty sentences in which bec 
Mr. Lecky sums up his conclusions :— for 
‘The real governing motives of the war are to be found in the om 
formal and open violation by France of the treaty relating to the 
Scheldt, which England had guaranteed—a violation which was based ‘ft; 
upon grounds that would invalidate the whole public law of Europe, of 
and attempted under circumstances that clearly showed that it was : 
part of a scheme for annexing Belgium, conquering Holland, and re 
perhaps threatening England with invasion. They are to be found in th 
the overwhelming evidence of the intention of the French to incorpo- SC) 
rate in their own republic those Belgian provinces whose independence co 
of France was a matter of vital interest to the security of England; in 
the long train of circumstances which convinced the English ministers Le 
of the determination of revolutionary France to invade Holland and to in: 
overthrow that Dutch Government which England had distinctly as 
bound herself by a recent treaty to defend.’ fo! 
Pitt made earnest efforts to prevent the rupture, and 
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these were seconded, in some measure, from Paris. The 
conduct, indeed, of Chauvelin, the unaccredited envoy of 
the Republic, was exceedingly bad and treacherous; he en- 
deavoured to stir up the worst passions of the populace of 
London and the democratic clubs; he was repeatedly inso- 
lent to Lord Grenville; and he misled his own Government 
by false reports that England was in a revolutionary state. 
But Maret negotiated, in the interest of peace, sincerely, 
and with much tact and ability ; and the attitude of Lebrun, 
the French Foreign Minister, was occasionally conciliatory, 
though he often assumed a defiant attitude to please Jacobin 
Paris. The decision, however, rested with Pitt, and he left 
nothing undone which was compatible with his avowed 
policy to avert a conflict. Mr. Lecky has dwelt on the nego- 
tiations with Maret, the conversations of Lord Auckland 
and De Maulde, and on the curious overtures made by 
Dumouriez; but these passages have no interest now, and 
we can only refer to the author’s pages. The death of 
Louis XVI., Mr. Lecky thinks, though it provoked extreme 
indignation in England, had no effect on the resolves of 
Pitt; war had become inevitable before; but the skilful 
minister seized the occasion to identify his policy with 
national passion. The following is, perhaps, a little 
fanciful :— 

‘Tf, as Pitt believed, the war had become inevitable, it was a matter 
of high policy to enter into it supported by a strong wave of popular 
feeling. Nothing can be more certain than that neither the murder of 
the king nor any other change in the government of France would 
have induced him to commence it; but when for other reasons it had 
become unavoidable, he naturally sought to carry with him the moral 
forces of indignation and enthusiasm which might contribute to its 
success.’ 


We repeat, therefore, whatever may be said by sentimental 
‘friends of humanity ’—and Mr. Gladstone seems to be one 
of these, to judge from essays which ought to find a Can- 
ning to hold them up to deserved ridicule—England drew 
the sword in 1793, in a righteous cause, with a clear con- 
science ; and it is to be regretted only that Pitt did not 
comprehend the Revolution and its peculiar forces. 

We pass from the West to Eastern Europe; there,as Mr. 
Lecky justly remarks, the ambition, the jealousies, and the 
intrigues of despotism must be condemned by history almost 
as sternly as the wickedness of Republican France; and the 
fortunes of the Continent, and even of England, were to a 
lamentable extent affected by them. For many months after 
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the States General had met, the attention of the great Eastern 
Powers was but seldom directed to the condition of France; 
Catherine was watching Poland with rapacious eyes; and 
Austria and Prussia were fully engaged in the negotiations 
that led to the peace of Sistova. The confiscation, however, 
of the feudal rights of German princes in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and the vehement harangues against ‘old world 
‘tyrants,’ occasionally heard in the French Assemblies, by 
degrees provoked a strong feeling in Germany; and the 
suspicions of France were not unjustly raised by the per- 
mission given to armed bands of émigrés to threaten civil 
war from across the German frontier. The relations of the 
two nations became strained; this led Austria and Prussia 
to compose their differences, and for a common interest to 
draw towards each other; and this sympathy was increased 
by the anti-Russian sentiments of Leopold, the new head of 
the Empire, by his fears for the safety of the Royal House 
of France and especially of his sister Marie Antoinette, and 
by the hostility of Frederick William to the Revolution. 
The two sovereigns became allies, chiefly through the in- 
fluence of a court favourite ; and Prussia characteristically 
proposed that Austria should take possession of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and that upper Silesia should be assigned to 
herself. The well-known convention of Pilnitz followed, 
and though Leopold dreaded a conflict with France, and was 
not sincere in his bellicose language, war might have broken 
out in the autumn of 1791 but for a change in the position 
of affairs in the East. Poland had reformed her constitution 
in 1790-1; the anarchy which had been the cause of her 
weakness had been, to a great extent, got under; and a re- 
volution accomplished without strife and bloodshed, and 
warmly eulogised by Burke and by Pitt, promised the new 
birth of a prosperous State. This was directly opposed to 
the schemes of Catherine, who had marked Poland down for 
Muscovite prey; she made overtures to the Prussian court, 
and Prussia, which had taken an active part in promoting 
the reforms of a few months before, and had professed herself 
the firm friend of the Poles, turned a perfidious ear to 
shameless proposals for a new dismemberment of the ill-fated 
country, on a promise that she would obtain a share in the 
spoil. These intrigues had a marked effect on Leopold; a 
real statesman, he saw the peril of an advance of Russia to- 
wards the heart of Europe; his sympathies, too, with the 
Poles were sincere; and he gradually turned his thoughts 
away from the West, and began to distrust the Prussian 
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alliance. His policy became temporising, watchful, cautious ; 
in deference, indeed, to German opinion, he declared that 
he would not submit to French threats, or allow wrongs to 
be done to the Empire; and he even made a show of 
preparations for war. But he discouraged the émigrés in 
every way; he put an end to their armed assemblies; he 
entreated Louis XVI. to accept the new Constitution of 
1791; he refused to comply with the passionate demands of 
Marie Antoinette for German aid; he inclined again to- 
wards the veteran Kaunitz, and listened to his advice to 
beware of Prussia and to keep out of a struggle with France. 
He had no notion of playing the game of Catherine, who, 
intent, as she cynically avowed, ‘on having a free hand in 
‘the affairs of Poland,’ was trying to engage the two German 
Powers in a crusade against revolution in the West. 

The policy of the wise head of the Empire was frustrated 
by the Parisian demagogues. France, indeed, we agree with 
Mr. Lecky, had previously had just grounds of complaint; 
Catherine had ostentatiously courted the émigrés, and French- 
men could not know that this was a lure to entrap the Ger- 
man powers into war; Austria and Prussia, enemies for half 
a century, had publicly threatened France at Pilnitz, and the 
hollowness of this menace had still to be proved ; and the in- 
trigues of Marie Antoinette against the Assemblies were 
suspected at least, ifnot discovered. But the first provocation 
had come from France; revolutionary agents had, besides, 
of late been stirring up rebellion in the Austrian Netherlands, 
and spreading disorder through the Rhenish Provinces ; fero- 
cious invectives against the Emperor had become the stock- 
in-trade of the orators of the Gironde ; and as the grievances 
of France had been, in the main, redressed, she is gravely 
to blame for the events that followed. In the first days of 
1792 a direct challenge to war was despatched to Vienna, 
accompanied by the most insolent language; Leopold was 
forced again into the arms of Prussia, and an army was 
collected on the Rhenish frontier. In a few months he sud- 
denly died ; his death changed the whole position of affairs, 
and caused the struggle with France, now evidently at hand, 
to be commenced under quite new conditions. The heirto the 
Empire was an inexperienced youth ; he hated the Revolution, 
and was eager for war; and he was destitute of the wise 
statecraft which had counted Russia as a foe of Austria, and 
Poland as a necessary ally. Catherine saw with exulta- 
tion that her time had come; the invasion and the partition 
of Poland were arranged by the Empress and Frederick 
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William ; and the young king of Hungary agreed to look on 
if compensation were made to Austria. France declared war 
in the midst of these intrigues ; and while a French force en- 
tered the Austrian Netherlands, a combined Austrian and 
Prussian army, with the Duke of Brunswick in supreme com- 
mand, advanced slowly to the Moselle and the Meuse. The 
German soldiery felt assured of victory, and probably the 
allies would have achieved the success which through- 
out Europe was considered certain but for the situation 
which had been created in the East. The question of 
the partition of Poland, and of the indemnity to be se- 
cured to Austria, revived the divisions of the two German 
Powers; and while Prussia fixed on her share of the spoil, 
Austrian statesmen haggled about the equivalent to be 
assigned to her jealous rival. In the presence even of a 
common foe, the imposing alliance was quickly weakened ; 
and though Mayence witnessed a grand assembly of imperial 
princes eager for the field, and the campaign seemed to open 
well, the coalition had little strength or unity. The results were 
the prelude of woe for Europe, and led to a disastrous era in 
the history of the world. Prussia and Austria, watching 
each other in the East, did not put forth their real power in 
the West; the allied armies invaded France in numbers far 
less than had been arranged; Clairfait held back and dis- 
trusted Brunswick ; and though Brunswick might have done 
more had he been a really capable chief, it is doubtful if he 
could have mastered Paris. A single slight reverse sent the 
allied commanders, at feud with each other, across the Rhine, 
and broke up their discomfited host; and revolutionary 
France was given free scope to enter upon her career of 
aggression. In a word, the rapacity, the intrigues, and the 
selfishness of the Eastern Powers at this great crisis let war 
and anarchy loose on the Continent; the international crime 
which destroyed Poland was avenged by Napoleon’s terrible 
sword; and a German historian says with truth, in com- 
menting on the campaign of 1792 : ‘ What could be effected 
‘ by an alliance the parties to which were considering above 
‘ all things how they might deprive their associates of their 
‘ desired share in the booty? They fell, not before the arms 
‘of the Revolution, but by their own flagrant sin—Quem 
* Deus vult perdere prius dementat.’ 

Mr. Lecky’s narrative of these events, though impaired 
by some omissions, overflows with knowledge, and is strictly 
just ; and he has corrected the errors of Von Sybel, the apolo- 
gist of Prussian greed and duplicity. The jealousies and dis- 
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sensions of the two German Powers, and the consequences of 
their policy in the East, long survived the failure of 1792. 
It has been alleged, indeed, that the fear of creating an 
avenger of Poland in the restored French monarchy was the 
true reason that Austria and Prussia did not crush the Revo- 
lution in 1793, as might have been done without difficulty ; 
and, as we have said, the peace of Basle and even of Luné- 
ville show how Europe had suffered from German ambition 
and discord. These events, too, had a marked effect on the 
attitude and the conduct of England; and they partly ex- 
plain, if they do not justify, the hesitation and the slackness of 
Pitt in the first operations of the war with France, though 
the main cause, we have said, was his ignorance of the 
Revolution and of its true character. Pitt disapproved of 
the intrigues in the East, and severely condemned the parti- 
tion of Poland; he distrusted the allies, though, when com- 
pelled to draw the sword, he threw in his lot with them ; and 
this, doubtless, was one reason why he sent comparatively 
trifling aid to a coalition in which he had little faith, why 
he employed the strength of England on her own element, 
attacked France and her colonies at sea, and made our opera- 
tions on land secondary. This policy, we believe, was mis- 
taken; had Pitt understood the true state of France, and 
possessed the genius and insight of Chatham, he might have 
secured for England a commanding influence in the remark- 
able campaign of 1793, and induced the allies to march on 
Paris; but it was an intelligible if not a masterly policy ; 
and, as the strife progressed, he was naturally led to prefer 
victories like that of the lst of June, and the destruction of 
the maritime power of an enemy, to hanging upon the skirts 
of a league conspicuous only for its rapacious selfishness, its 
timidity, its divisions, and its shameful reverses. Though 
Pitt, too, can scarcely be said to have ever conducted the 
war ably, it is difficult to believe that, after 1793, he could 
soon have attained decisive success. The grand alliance 
formed against Louis XIV., though not free from internal 
discord, really wished to cripple the Bourbon monarchy, and 
found chiefs like Eugene and Marlborough. Apart from 
other causes that told in his favour, Chatham had the sup- 
port of Frederick the Great in his contest with France in the 
Seven Years’ War, and the triumph of these coalitions is not 
surprising. But Pitt had to deal with a set of allies without 
heart in their cause, and without real union; England did 
not possess one capable general, and her military strength 
was at the lowest point; and not to speak of the energy in 
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the field displayed even from the first by France, and of her 
fourteen Republican armies carrying war and terror across 
her frontiers, though too much, perhaps, has been made of 
this, it is hard to suppose that, under these conditions, a 
second Blenheim, or another Minden, as has been said, 
would have been possible. If defeats, too, like Quiberon Bay 
and the Helder show that Pitt did not possess true insight in 
the direction of war, justice should be done to his heroic 
constancy ; nor should we forget that his persistent energy 
was nearly successful even in his own time, and that, in the 
long run, it completely triumphed. The great English 
statesman was the master spirit of all the leagues formed 
against revolutionary France; he would have conquered in 
1800, and again in 1805, but for Napoleon’s unrivalled 
powers; and Pitt was as much the true author of the peace 
of 1815 as William IIT. was of the peace of Utrecht. Eng- 
land has had many better war ministers; but the instinct of 
Frenchmen is not wrong; they justly reckoned Pitt their 
most formidable foe. 

The affairs of England, after the beginning of the war, 
are outside the scope of Mr. Lecky’s work. Pitt soon aban- 
doned the attitude of unconcern he had assumed towards 
the French propaganda at home; he suddenly passed from 
a feeling of contempt as to the influence of the Revolu- 
tion here to a sentiment of anxiety and even of terror; and 
his domestic policy became harsh and oppressive. He went, 
in fact, from one extreme to another in his inability to 
comprehend the awful portent presented to a terrified world; 
and we shall not attempt to justify his severe measures, 
his State prosecutions, and the wrongs committed, espe- 
cially in Scotland, with his full approval. Yet the spirit 
of the time must not be forgotten; the aristocracy, the 
Church, and even the middle classes, were carried away by 
hatred of France and abhorrence of the Jacobin doctrines; 
and though England was, in the main, sound, there were 
symptoms of dangerous and anarchical movements. The 
state of Ireland, too, had become most alarming; and this 
added largely to the minister’s troubles. Mr. Lecky has 
devoted a long chapter to this most instructive passage in 
Trish history ; and though we widely dissent from his judge- 
ments, his narrative is worthy of careful study. The French 
Revolution quickly attracted the sympathies of a large part 
of Ireland ; reaching, as it always did, what was peccant in a 
State, ithad soon entered and violently disturbed the ill-ordered 
structure of the Irish community; and this is an awkward 
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fact for those who contend that the nation had really made 
great progress, and had been fairly well governed since 1782. 
Presbyterian Ireland, which had been deeply stirred by 
American Independence and the volunteer movement, first 
showed the effects of the new contagion; Ulster became 
leavened by ‘French principles,’ and a loud cry arose for 
democratic reforms of the most extravagant and general 
kind, and for ‘liberty’ on the Parisian model. The agitation 
had its chief centre at Belfast, where committees of the 
revolutionary type, volunteers in the garb of French National 
Guards, and thousands of copies of Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man’ 
were manifestations of its true tendencies; and here, too, an 
organisation was formed destined to involve at last the whole 
land in rebellion. Wolfe Tone, an obscure but avery able man, 
founded the Society of the United Irishmen at Belfast; his 
object being to combine both parts of the unenfranchised 
mass of the Irish people in a league for separation from 
England, this fanatic, like other patriots of his class, raising 
the cry of Irish Nationality to promote the unhallowed 
designs of Jacobin wickedness. The spirit thus aroused by 
degrees reached the vast inert body of Catholic Ireland, 
which, still deprived of political rights, and labouring under 
all kinds of grievances, though it retained some sympathy 
for the Bourbon monarchy, could not fail to be moved by the 
violent change which had overthrown in France a dominant 
church, had annihilated an aristocratic caste, and had thrown 
open the land to a subject peasantry. A demand was made 
for the abolition at once of the remaining parts of the penal 
code, and for Catholic emancipation in the fullest sense ;- a 
Catholic committee set up in Dublin expressed its complaints 
in the wildest language ; and the project of a Catholic Con- 
vention was formed, recalling the days of the Confederates of 
1641 and of Tyrconnel’s Assembly of 1690. The tendency 
of the movement ere long was seen in the withdrawal from 
the scene of the band of nobles who had hitherto been the 
Catholic leaders, and by the timid attitude of the Catholic 
bishops; and soon afterwards the choice of Wolfe Tone as 
virtual director of Catholic affairs became a visible sign and 
a pledge of the alliance of Presbyterian and Catholic Ireland, 
which it had been his passionate desire to create, and which 
was being accomplished by the course of events. Meanwhile 
the influences which had spread abroad had found their way 
to the mass of serfdom which vegetated in hopeless want on 
the land; a thrill ran through the hearts of the Celtic 
peasantry as rumours flitted about of a change in their lot; 
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and symptoms began to appear of one of those agrarian out- 
breaks which had harassed society in Ireland for years, and 
are still the curse of that distracted country. 

The policy of Pitt at this conjuncture was halting, uncer- 
tain, and marked by even more than his usual want of insight 
in Irish affairs. The real need of Ireland was a firm govern- 
ment ; and had he displayed anything like the vigour in 
putting Irish disaffection down, which he had exhibited here, 
without sufficient cause, history would not have witnessed the 
horrors of 1798. He listened, however, to the counsels of 
Burke, who, always moved by Irish Catholic sympathies, had 
persuaded himself that even Catholic Ireland could be turned 
into a great Conservative force to do battle with French 
Jacobinism ; and overlooking Presbyterian Ulster, the true 
focus of danger and trouble, against the advice of his own 
Lord Lieutenant, and of the experienced men who ruled at 
the Castle, he assumed that attitude of ‘ conciliation,’ with- 
out a distinct purpose, which, when Irish Celts have become 
threatening, has been always attended with unhappy con- 
sequences. 

We pass over the mission of Richard Burke, the encourage- 
ment given to the Catholic Committee to treat directly 
with George III., the overtures made by Pitt and Dundas 
to the avowed agent of the Irish Catholics, the steady 
protests of Hobart and Westmorland against a sweeping 
measure of Catholic relief, when Ireland was on the verge 
of anarchy, and the shifting course pursued by the 
minister. Mr. Lecky has described these events at length, 
though he does not bring out their full significance; and 
they indicate, we must say, on the part of Pitt, that hesita- 
tion and perplexity which, in affairs of State, have often 
appeared intrigue and duplicity. In the spring of 1793, 
when war had become certain, the minister had made up his 
mind; and a Bill, supported by his commanding influence, 
was introduced into the Irish Hotse of Commons, which, 
with the exception of the right to sit in Parliament, conceded 
nearly all the claims of the Catholics, and in fact went 
beyond their wildest hopes. Mr. Lecky has given us long 
extracts from the interesting and valuable debates that fol- 
lowed ; the speeches of Foster and of Sir Lawrence Parsons, 
he justly remarks, were able in the extreme ; but they show 
also how extravagant the scheme appeared to those thought- 
ful and sincere men—though these were a mere handful in 
the Irish Parliament—who, though opposed to the corrupt 
majority, would not follow the dangerous lead of Grattan, 
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and believed that Protestant ascendency was in Ireland a 
necessary condition of the British connexion. The measure 
passed, but we wholly dispute the accuracy of Mr. Lecky’s 
statement, that it was the free boon of an enlightened Par- 
liament, and a proof of the liberal tendencies that prevailed 
at College Green. The Bill, there is every reason to believe, 
was carried against the real wishes of both Houses, by the 
well-known means through which government in Ireland was 
then conducted ; but, be this as it may, it is more important 
to note the results of an immense concession made to Ire- 
land when the passions and hopes of the masses had been 
suddenly roused. Within a few weeks after the measure of 
relief, it had become necessary to put the Catholic Conven- 
tion down, ‘as an engine of inevitable evil;’ Presbyterian 
Ulster was in a flame; the United Irishmen were beginning 
to be a formidable power that menaced the State; French 
emissaries, in league with secret societies and conspiracies, 
swarmed throughout the island ; above all, the peasantry of 
the Catholic South were rising against law, order, and all 
social arrangements. We prefer to quote Mr. Lecky’s own 
words; he is too candid to keep back the truth; but his 
description ill accords with his evident belief that ‘ con- 
ciliation,’ even at this time, was wise :— 

‘The Government letters in the spring and summer of 1793 are full 
of accounts of secret drillings; of attempts to form national guards in 
different towns of Ulster; of the concealment of guns, ammunition, 
and even cannon; of midnight parties attacking country houses and 
seizing arms; of the untiring industry with which the levelling prin- 
ciples of the Revolution were propagated. ‘The riots of the Peep-o’- 
day Boys and Defenders rose and fell, but they had infected many 
counties, and secret combinations were spreading among the lowest 
class to resist the payment of tithes and hearth-money, and some- 
times of priests’ dues and of rent. Westmorland and Hobart wrote 
that an oath “to be true to the Catholic cause” was widely taken ; 
that rude proclamations were circulated declaring that the people 
“ must have land at ten shillings an acre, and will have no farmers 
“nor great men, and that they are fifty to one gentleman; ” that 
“ equality not only of religion but of property” was expected; that 
large numbers of pikes were manufactured, and that there were 
constant rumours of an impending insurrection.’ 


From that day to this it has been often said—and the 
sentiment was expressed with confidence in the Home Rule 
debates of 1886—that Pitt’s policy, at this crisis, only failed 
because it was not sufficiently thorough. Had the Parlia- 
ment been opened to the Irish Catholics, disorder in Ireland 
would, as if by magic, have ceased; and had the Irish 
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House of Commons been reformed, the nation would have 
become contented and loyal. We shall not discuss Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s conduct, or the circumstances connected with 
his recall; but ideas like these are mere delusions, and, just 
now especially, should not mislead us. How could the ad- 
mission of a few Catholic peers and gentlemen into the 
assembly at College Green have checked the treason, the 
crime, and the anarchy which were gaining a mastery over 
a large part of Ireland, or have put an end to a socialistic 
Jacquerie? And would a reform of the Irish Parliament have 
had more effect on Wolfe Tone and his followers, and on the 
conspirators, whether in Ireland or in France, whose one 
aim was separation from England, than Home Rule, at the 
present moment, would have on the adherents of Michael 
Davitt or the fanatics of the Chicago Convention? Firm 
government, we repeat, was the great want of Ireland in 
1793; and circumstances had already proved that a compre- 
hensive change was required in the polity and institutions 
of the country. The Constitution of 1782 had been fairly 
tried ; but its disintegrating tendencies had become mani- 
fest; and these might become ruinous when England was at 
war with a revolutionary power in close sympathy with all 
that was disaffected and disturbed in Ireland. The Irish Par- 
liament remained the corrupt agency of the Government 
and of an exclusive caste; it had steadily refused to reform 
itself, and reform, indeed, would have been most perilous to 
the connexion with England and to its own existence; and 
there was no prospect that, as Grattan dreamed, it could be 
transformed into an enlightened assembly truly representa- 
tive of the people as a whole. Presbyterian Ireland was 
discontented to the core; and though many of the wrongs of 
the Irish Catholics had been redressed by the late measure, 
Protestant ascendency was still supreme in the State, re- 
tained its monopoly of power and influence, continued to 
weigh on the distressed peasantry, and kept its galling yoke 
upon Catholic Ireland, where a barbarous servile war seemed 
imminent. 

In this position of affairs, a union with England seemed 
in accord with the very nature of things, and was obvi- 
ously suggested by the facts of the case; for a union 
only could remove the mischiefs caused by a double legis- 
lature and double form of government, and give England 
the strength of an undivided state; and a union only could 
put an end to the domination of a class in Ireland, by the 
abolition of the assembly in College Green, and placing the 
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two countries under one Imperial Parliament; could obtain 
just rights for Presbyterian Ireland; could mitigate or 
extinguish the many evils that flowed from sectarian rule 
in the island; could, without danger, admit Catholic Ireland 
to the freedom of complete British citizenship; could alle- 
viate the grievances which had for ages been inseparable 
from the lot of the Irish peasant. The policy, in a word, of 
a union had been evident for a long time; it had found 
more than one powerful advocate, and the eyes of Pitt had, 
though slowly, been opened; for he had contemplated, Mr. 
Lecky points out, the great change in 1792. Unfortunately 
for himself and for the British Empire, he waited on events 
and let things drift; and though the Union is associated 
with his name, he carried out that measure many years too 
late, and under conditions of the most inauspicious kind ; 
and he carried it out without provisions which he knew 
were essential to its complete success, and in circumstances 
that do not increase his renown. 

It certainly would have been more difficult to bring 
about the union in 1793 than it proved to be after a bloody 
rising, when the Irish Parliament was stricken with terror, 
and the mass of the people was subdued and prostrate. 
But Pitt could have attained his object had he boldly made 
use of his immense power, and success would have placed 
him in the foremost rank of the illustrious men who have 
built up the Empire. We, however, fully acquit him of a 
charge, made without foundation by thoughtless writers, 
that he was manoeuvring at this time for a union, and that 
he was willing to throw over Protestant Ireland, could he 
gain the support of the Catholic Irish in furthering a policy 
he deemed necessary. Not a syllable written or spoken by 
him shows that he entertained designs of this kind, alike 
inconsistent with his straightforward character and, in the 
existing state of affairs, inconceivable in the case of a true 
Englishman. No doubt the disciple of Adam Smith, when 
he addressed himself to the task of the union, recollected 
the teaching of his wise master. Pitt wished to remove from 
the Irish Catholics every mark of the subjection of the past, 
and for this purpose he desired to make Catholic emancipa- 
tion a complete measure, and to endow the Irish Catholic 
priesthood. But he repeatedly declared that he had the 
interests of Protestant Ireland closely at heart; he was 
firmly convinced that a union would be the best and the 
only means to secure them; and he refused to countenance 
any attacks on what he called the Irish Protestant settle- 
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ment. This has been the policy of our greatest statesmen, 
and history has proved in two striking instances what have 
been the results of a departure from it. In an endeavour to 
strengthen his declining power, Charles I. betrayed the 
Protestant colonists of Ireland to rebel Popish Celts, and 
his treason led to the tragedy of Whitehall and to the 
desolation wrought by Cromwellian conquest. James IL, 
in order to regain his crown, walked recklessly in his father’s 
ways, and the House of Stuart was driven from these realms, 
and Catholic Ireland was kept down in abject thraldom for 
almost a century. A feeble imitation of this wretched policy 
has been recently attempted by a statesman of our day, from 
motives we do not care to expose; but England will be 
untrue to herself if she does not for ever reject a project 
which would abandon hundreds of thousands of her own 
faith and blood, the loyal mainstay of her rule in Ireland, 
to a vindictive faction which, on all occasions, from the days 
of Philip II. to those of Napoleon, has proved itself to be 
her implacable foe, and which has recently shown by fearful 
examples that Jacobinism can find its most apt instruments 
in devotees to the superstitions of Rome. 

We had hoped to have given our readers extracts from 
the numerous passages of philosophic thought, expressed 
in classic and attractive language, which are to be found in 
these volumes. We would especially refer to the excellent 
comments made by Mr. Lecky upon the difference between 
the temptations which have beset statesmen in the eighteenth 
century and in our own time—-this arrow was aimed at 
Mr. Gladstone, and, spite of his efforts, it clings to his side— 
and upon the danger of assimilating the laws and institu- 
tions of two countries in stages of progress widely apart, 
and without a real unity of national life—a danger of which 
we admit the existence, and on which Mr. Lecky will per- 
haps enlarge in arguing, as he will, against the Irish Union. 
Our limits, however, have been reached, and we can only 
refer to pages rich in valuable and often profound reflections. 
We have freely criticised Mr. Lecky’s work; have pointed 
out its defects of arrangement and form; and have dissented 
from some of his views and statements. But we should be 
unjust to ourselves and our author, if we did not place on 
record again our admiration of the conscientious industry, 
the thorough research, and the fine vein of thought, on most 
political and social questions, conspicuously displayed in this 
important book. 
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Art. IV.—1. Hunting. By his Grace the Duxer or Beav- 
rort, K.G., and Mowpray Morris. With Contributions 
by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, &c. London: 1886. 


2. Nimrod’s Remarks on the Condition of Hunters, the Choice 
of Horses, and their Management. By C.Tonevr. Fourth 
Revised Edition. London: 1886. 


3. Thoughts on Hunting. By Peter Becxrorp, Esq. 
London: 1820. 


4, The Horse and the Hound. By Nimrop. Edinburgh : 
1842. 


hy completion of the fiftieth year of the reign of the 

Queen has naturally caused many retrospects of the 
past half-century, many anticipations of the coming years. 
But this inclination to ‘look before and after’ is not neces- 
sarily confined to politics, literature, or science; it extends 
to other subjects ingrained deeply in the social life of this 
country. Among these there is not one which is more 
essentially a national pastime and pursuit than hunting. 
Its votaries are less numerous than those who are devoted 
to some other English pleasures, such as cricket or shooting, 
but what they lack in numbers they make up in enthusiasm. 
There is no other pastime to which men are so passionately 
attached as they are to the chase. In the youth and in the 
old man, in the man of learning and the dullard, this 
enthusiasm is equally visible, as it is in the descriptions of 
the scholarly Beckford and in the tales of Whyte-Melville. 
This enthusiasm of the chase may well appear a kind of 
mild madness to those who are not hunting men, but its 
existence is perfectly natural and perfectly intelligible. There 
is no pastime and no occupation which, while it lasts, is so 
absorbing and so completely breaks through the monotony 
of pleasure or of business. It has the excitement of gam- 
bling without its regrets. There is the pleasure of rapid 
motion, the excitement of danger, the interest of emulation, 
the friendliness of the club, the refreshment of changing 
scenes. The pleasures of hope, the pangs of disappoint- 
ment, the satisfaction of fulfilment pass in turn through the 
mind of the hunter. A single day’s hunting stirs the emo- 
tions, tries the courage, invigorates the body in so intense 
a manner that it would be impossible for human beings tu 
pass through these series of feelings without falling victims 
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to this passion. For these reasons alone it is certainly 
a pastime which cannot easily be displaced, and which, 
forming an integral part of social English life, must neces- 
sarily, with the changes of time, also undergo some alterations. 
Those who are engaged in the pursuit of this pleasure 
can scarcely be expected to make a sufficiently strong effort 
of mental detachment to be enabled to take a critical survey 
of the pastime to which they are devoted. But in this year, 
and at the beginning of another hunting season, it is fitting 
that, difficult as it may be, such an attempt should be made. 

Undoubtedly the main feature of this change in the cha- 
racter of hunting may be summarised in a single sentence. 
Riding, rather than hunting, is more than it was the object 
of those who take the field. Beckford, who may be regarded 
as a type of the best class of sportsmen at the end of the 
last century, a ripe scholar, and an accomplished fox-hunter 
regarded the killing of the fox as the main end and object 
of the day’s hunting. 

‘ Sport is but a secondary consideration with a true fox-hunter. The 
first is the killing of the fox: hence arises the eagerness of pursuit, 
and the chief pleasure of the chase. I confess I esteem blood so 
necessary to a pack of foxhounds that I always return home better 
pleased with an indifferent chase, with death at the end of it, than 
with the best chase possible if it ends with the loss of the fox. I 
remember to have heard an odd anecdote of the late Duke of R——, 
who was very popular in his neighbourhood. A butcher at Lyndhurst, 
a lover of the sport, as often as he heard the hounds return from 
hunting, came out to meet them, and never failed to ask the duke 
what sport he had had. “ Very good, I thank you, honest friend.” 
“ Has your Grace killed a fox?” “No, we have had a good run, but 
“ we have not killed.” “ Pshaw!” cried the butcher with an arch 
look, pointing at him at the same time with his finger; and this was so 
constantly repeated that the duke, when he had not killed a fox, was 
used to say he was afraid to meet the butcher.’— Thoughts on Hunting. 


Evidently Mr. Beckford regarded the butcher as the real, 
and the duke as but a half-hearted sportsman. At the 
present day, though the master and huntsman may regret 
for the sake of the hounds, and the huntsman also for him- 
self, that a fox after a good run has not been killed, yet at 
least nineteen out of twenty of the field are wholly careless 
how the day ends so long as they have had a fair gallop. 
The modern criterion of a good run is that it should be fast, 
from thirty to forty minutes in time, over as much grass as 
possible, and with plenty of fair jumpable fences. The death 
of the fox, the manner in which the hounds have hunted 
him, is ‘ caviare to the general.’ A man who from some 
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local circumstance knows the hounds, so to say, personally, 
who is constantly at the kennels, will take an interest in 
the working of the pack and in the doings of individual 
hounds; but it is the riding and not the hunting which is 
now the main attraction of the chase, and those who say 
otherwise are merely promulgating a curious sporting fiction. 
It may be admitted that some who are in the habit of hunt- 
ing, and who also ride well to hounds, from constant obser- 
vation obtain some knowledge of the huntsman’s craft, can 
criticise a cast, and to some extent appreciate the working 
of hounds. But this is altogether a secondary, and as it 
were incidental, part of the pastime. There are again a 
considerable proportion of every field who are attracted to 
the chase neither by the riding nor the hunting. 

‘There are those who, like the good “ Spectator,” make no account 
of glory, who, if they successfully negotiate an accommodating sheep- 
hurdle, are inclined with Dogberry “to give God thanks and make no 
“boast of it,” and if hounds will run away from them follow the 
advice of the same sagacious philosopher and “let them go.” Such 
men hunt for the sake of the exercise, the fresh air, the pleasure ot 
meeting their friends, the diversion from the routine of everyday life. 
Often enough they are good sportsmen; and, if they seldom sce a fox 
handsomely killed, enjoy as much as anyone to see him handsomely 
found. Honest, reputable, and blameless members of the great com- 
munity of fox-hunters, enjoying themselves without any pretence or 
parade, jealous of no man’s glory, interfering with no man’s sport, 
they are entitled at least to our hearty respect if not to our admiration.’ 

To this not unjust description of a well-known class of 
foxhunters, which we extract from the work of the Duke of 
Beaufort and Mr. Morris, it may be added that in many 
instances these men are veteran sportsmen whom age or 
bodily infirmity prevents from pushing to the fore as in by- 
gone days. They are and should be welcome at every meet ; 
they are judicious and kindly sportsmen. But they are 
entirely different from the other portion of the non-riding 
division—the Tartarins of the hunting-field, who make a 
parade and a show and yet are always in the rear, who do 
not hunt from any true love of the sport—who, to repeat 
what was once said of a well-known personage, are ‘ the 
‘horsiest of men on foot and the footiest on a horse,’ who 
boast of their prowess in and out of season, and abuse a 
farmer for closing his gates, yet dare not jump over his 

fences. These whom we have mentioned are undoubtedly 
the plague of hunting. Like many ills on earth, they 
must be accepted as inevitable evils, though every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to make them understand their 
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real value. But the detachment of these two classes from 
the riding division does not add to the strength of. those 
who come for the sake of the hunting properly so called. 
—to watch the working of the hounds and to see them 
kill their fox—and does not in any way alter the main 
feature of modern hunting—viz. that the object of those who 
may be regarded as the choicest spirits of the field is riding, 

The recognition of this cardinal fact explains the change 
which has come over fox-hunting in many parts and is in 
process of creating it in others. It also at once dispels 
a ridiculous fallacy in which it is the custom of some 
good people to indulge, that hunting the fox is sport and 
hunting the carted deer is not sport. The authors of 
the work on Hunting, in the ‘ Badminton Library,’ show so 
little knowledge of deer-hunting as to speak of it as ‘such 
‘ imitation of hunting as the pursuit of the paddock-fed deer 
‘ provides.’ This assumption is, in the interests of sport, 
worth examining with some little minuteness, for there may 
be sporting cant as well as religious or moral cant. Sport 
is simply synonymous with pastime, and ‘a good sports- 
‘man’ is one who enters into his pastime with enthusiasm 
and manliness and sagacity. A man who jumps a big fence 
into a field of wheat, when his point may be gained equally 
effectually by going through a gate and not touching the 
grain crop, may be a man of courage but hardly a good 
sportsman. The man who goes out with a pack of stag- 
hounds may, from this point of view, therefore, be as good 
a sportsman as one who hunts with foxhounds. Let us see 
by comparison the difference between the real sport and the 
so-called imitation. The fox is hunted to be killed, and the 
deer to be housed ; but we take it that the Leicestershire or 
Cheshire sportsman does not regard the death of the animal 
as the criterion of sport. Both animals also are preserved 
for the chase. If within a given radius an existing pack or 
packs of foxhounds were to be put down, in a short time 
every fox in the district would disappear, and the covers 
would be grubbed up or turned into game preserves. Thus 
the sporting fiction that the fox-hunter is pursuing a wild 
animal, in the sense that a subaltern in the Himalayas goes 
out on a tiger-shooting expedition, does not alter the actual 
fact. Then the fox is disturbed from a covert which is care- 
fully preserved for his habitation; the stag is brought from 
his paddock in a cart and turned out into a field. No one 
for a moment can deny that the finding of the fox adds to 
the pleasures of fox-hunting—there is a picturesqueness, an 
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uncertainty, and an expectation about it which are alto- 
gether wanting when the deer jumps out of his cart, and 
gallops away in his leisurely fashion. The fox runs in fear 
of his life ; the deer, with fifteen or twenty minutes’ start of 
the hounds, pursues the even tenor of his way across pas- 
tures and over hedge and brook, till, finding himself fatigued, 
he turns to bay. The hounds are whipped off, the deftly 
handled cord soon secures the quarry, and the day’s hunting 
is over. Let us see the character of the actual pursuit, and 
endeavour to discover the difference in the sport which some 
are acute enough to perceive. The deer gives the field a 
long run. Often Lord Rothschild’s hounds run a deer for 
a couple of hours over the wide pastures, the doubles, and 
the brooks of the Vale of Aylesbury. In arun of this length 
or of shorter duration there would be various features. 
Perhaps the first twenty minutes is a rapid burst :— 
‘Hard on his track o’er the open, and facing 
The cream of the country, the pick of the chase, 
Mute as a dream, his pursuers are racing— 
Silence, you know, ’s the criterion of pace. 
Swarming and driving, while man and horse striving, 
By hugging and cramming scarce live with him still, 
The fastest are failing, the truest are tailing, 
The lord of the valley is over the hill.’ 




















It would be difficult from the point of view of the modern 
hunter te find anything which can be more truthfully called 
sport than the kind of run thus chronicled in Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s spirited lines. But then it is likely there comes a bit 
of slow hunting, unless the scent is unusually good, and those 
who desire to see hounds work out the line have an 
opportunity of so doing. Then comes another burst, trying 
the speed, the stamina, and the jumping power of horses, and 
the nerve and strength of riders :— 





























‘ Yonder a steed is rolled up with his master, 

Here in a double another lies cast; 

Faster and faster come grief and disaster, 
All but the good ones are weeded at last. 

Hunters so limber at water and timber 
Now on the causeway are fain to be led. 

Beat, but still going, a countryman sowing 
Has sighted the lord of the valley ahead.’ 


How does this fair run with staghounds differ from a good 
day with the Quorn or the Cottesmore? There is the differ- 
ence in the finding of the fox, perhaps even a cover is drawn 
blank; and then there is a twenty minutes’ burst, with a kill 
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in the open. A trot of some miles to another cover follows, 
another draw, a fast gallop of thirty minutes, a slow bit of 
hunting, with a cold scent for ten or fifteen minutes more, 
and the fox is lost. So that if the two kinds of hunting be 
analysed, the pursuit of the fox will be found as a rule more 
varied and more uncertain, and, so to say, more fragmentary 
in its character than the deer-hunt; but in all the essentials 
of sport there is no appreciable difference. 

We have entered into this question of the rationale of 
stag-hunting not only because it is well that there should be 
sincerity in sport as in all other matters, but also because it 
is assuming greater importance at the present time. This 
is more especially the case when we come to look at hare- 
hunting. 

It is unquestionable that since the passing of the Ground 
Game Act 1880, hares have gradually become scarcer, with 
the result that harriers have now great difficulty in showing 
sport at all. It is the same in tke North and in the South 
of England. It necessarily follows that in order to finda 
hare the pack has to draw a much larger space of ground 
than was formerly needful. At the best of times farmers 
dislike fields being ridden over when hounds are not running, 
but during a period of agricultural depression this dislike 
becomes more accentuated, and the scarcity of hares has 
necessarily increased a part of the day’s proceedings which 
every considerate master would like to shorten. Every 
sportsman knows how a hare will, in its circles, when 

pursued, run over the same ground; it is therefore hardly 
possible for the field to help doing more mischief than in 
fox-hunting ; then farmers have never regarded hare-hunting 
with that cordiality with which they have looked on fox- 
hunting, but the agricultural depression and the absence of 
hares have naturally increased this dislike. Thus, even 
should a close time for hares again increase their numbers, 
there are obvious reasons why the occupiers of land will look 
somewhat coldly on packs of harriers. The latter not un- 
frequently, towards the end of the season, are in the habit of 
hunting deer ; this practice is being gradually extended, and 
the force of circumstances is likely to cause the transforma- 
tion of many packs of harriers into staghounds. The secre- 
tary of a well-known pack of harriers has described to us the 
difficulty experienced in finding hares, the unwillingness of 
farmers to permit hare-hunting, and their perfect readiness 
to allow a deer to be hunted on their farms. Those who 
regard deer-hunting as a bastard kind of sport may regret 
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this inevitable change, but whether they regret it or not it 
is one which is approaching in many places. At any time 
hare-hunting with harriers is, in our opinion, only desirable 
when the pack is essentially a private one, with but a very 
small field, and the hunting ground is the property of the 
master or is occupied by those who hunt with the pack. 
On downs and unenclosed land there is not, of course, 
the same necessity for this privacy. Thus, the part of 
the South Downs where the Eastbourne Harriers, for 
example, hunt, can suffer no injury, and much the same 
may be said of some of the country where the Somerset 
and Devonshire packs hunt. Beagling is, of course, open 
to less objection than hunting with harriers, and is a 
manly and invigorating amusement. But, as the authors 
of the volume of the Badminton Library on Hunting ob- 
serve, running after beagles is no child’s play: ‘to accom- 
‘ plish this a man must be blessed with a good pair of legs, 
‘ good wind, and above all he must have that determination 
‘to be with them which the genuine love of the sight of a 
‘pack of hounds in full cry will alone give him.’ It is 
obvious, therefore, that beagling appeals altogether to a 
different class from the fox-hunters and hare-hunters with 
harriers: the one is an amusement with and the other without 
horses, and therefore beagles can never take the place of 
harriers. In addition, the scarcity of hares is as much a 
calamity for beagles as for harriers. 

The extent of the change in the character of the sport, 
either by the substitution of staghounds for harriers, or by 
the extinction of harriers, if a combination of circumstances 
were to bring this about, can at first scarcely be realised. 
For the number of packs of harriers in England and Wales 
is, according to the table in the Badminton Library, which 
for our present purpose is sufficiently accurate, one hundred 
and four. It is obvious that many of these cannot be 
transformed into packs of foxhounds, because they hunt 
in counties already occupied by this class of hounds. It 
is equally certain that an established pack of harriers will 
not be allowed to disappear without an effort by the local 
sportsmen to preserve them in some form. If hares are so 
scarce as to be practically useless for the chase, and if 
farmers are hostile from the causes we have already men- 
tioned, it is obvious that the only way of preserving the 
sport of a district, which has hitherto been given by harriers, 
is to change them into staghounds. Anyone who will care- 
fully consider the increasing difficulties of hunting with 
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harriers can scarcely doubt that this change has already 
begun. That staghounds may replace foxhounds in some 
countries is also not altogether improbable—we shall have 
something to say presently on the difficulties in the way of 
fox-hunting at this time—but between the existence of a 
pack of foxhounds in any particular district and their ex- 
tinction there is always the establishing of a pack of stag- 
hounds. The possibility of this and other changes is less 
startling when we bear in mind those which have occurred 
in the past, and especially how foxhounds are to a large 
extent the successors of harriers. Thus the Tarporley Hunt, 
which is the original and proper name of the celebrated 
Cheshire Hunt, was established in 1762 for the purpose of 
hare-hunting, each gentleman of the county who was the 
owner of a pack of harriers in turns bringing it out. In 
1769 the club commenced fox-hunting, a sport for which 
ever since Cheshire has been famous, while there are not 
now more than two packs of harriers to be found from one 
end of the county to the other. 

In some countries, which have been more or less for a 
number of years without hunting, staghounds have been 
got together and have shown good sport. The two most 
prominent instances of this revivai of sport have been Colonel 
Somerset’s staghounds, which hunt parts of Hertfordshire to 
the north-east of London, and the pack now hunted by the 
19th Hussars in Norfolk, which has become, it would seem, 
thoroughly established in that county. At the beginning 
of the century Grantley Berkeley and his brother, Moreton 
Berkeley, hunted what is now the ‘Old Berkeley’ country 
with staghounds. 


‘We come now,’ says the former in his “Reminiscences of a 
“ Huntsman,” ‘to a period when the hounds devolved upon my 
brother Moreton and myself, when we made them staghounds exclu- 
sively, and adopted the “tawny coats,” in which hue the huntsmen of 
the Lord Berkeleys always rode. Smith, in his manuscript history of 
our family, speaks of a Lord Berkeley who kept his hounds at the 
village of Charing, with thirty huntsmen in tawny coats to attend 
upon them. My father maintained the orange or yellow or tawny 
plush for his hunt. Mr. Combe, in remembrance of the name, called 
his hounds the “ Old Berkeley,” and retained our livery. To show the 
increase of packs of hounds in the last eighty or a hundred years, my 
father used to hunt all the country from Kensington Gardens to 
Berkeley Castle and Bristol.’ 


Some of the best sport shown by Grantley Berkeley was 
over the grass of the Harrow country; but even in those 
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y days hounds were not very welcome there, and some capital 
e stories in his amusing ‘ Reminiscences’ describe encounters 
e with the farmers and labourers of the Middlesex pastures. But 
of good sport was shown in South Bucks, and the field con- 
a tained some of the finest riders of the day. ‘Sir Francis 
ni ‘ Burdett and Lord Palmerston were then of the hunt; and 
2 ‘again Lord Clanricarde, whom nothing could stop, was 
89 ‘constantly in the field. . . . Lord Cardigan was equal to 
od ‘anyone.’ Ina rough and much-wooded country, as that 
70 in which Grantley Berkeley hunted, staghounds show much 
it, better sport than foxhounds; for a stag does not dwell in 
od one particular wood, whereas to make a fox break is well nigh 
of an impossibility. When at length he leaves one wood, it is 
he only to enter another. If such a country is hunted with 
In staghounds, there are no difficulties with game preservers, 
ch and the large expenditure in fees to keepers is altogether 
ot avoided. The preservation of pheasants in the home coun- 
ne ties is now so important a part of the shooting that lessees and 
owners of covers, who are often neither fox-hunters nor local 
8 residents, can scarcely be expected to welcome hounds, espe- 
en cially when they know that the sport shown must, from the 
ost nature of the country, be indifferent. Hence it is exceedingly 
nel probable that foxhounds in the home counties will sooner or 
» to later be superseded by staghounds, a change which will be for 
the the advantage of all concerned, be they the followers of the 
om, hounds, the owners of game preserves, or agriculturists. 
ing From the point of view of the latter it is also to be observed 
ton that staghounds hunt a country more equally than fox- 
try hounds. A fox takes a line, as a rule, from one cover to 
another, and so particular tracts of country are much more 
P ridden over than others, just as land adjacent to fox-covers 
cal is necessarily continually trodden by horsemen. Thus even 
Bs in a fair hunting country there is a good deal to be said in 
= af favour of staghounds. 
-y of History is said to repeat itself, and the history of the chase 
the does not in this respect appear to differ from political or any 
tend other kind of history. For the last two or three years many 
why persons have not ceased from saying that the end of fox- 
alled hunting was within a measurable distance. It is urged 
w the that money is scarce, farmers discontented, and so hunt- 
ane | ing is on the wane. But very nearly the same thing was 


foretold some fifty years ago, and yet there does not appear 
to be any sensible diminution in the general vitality of 
was hunting. Nimrod in his work on, or rather in the collected 
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papers which go by the name of, ‘ The Horse and the Hound,’ 
and which were republished in 1842, writes thus :— 


‘ But on the subject of expenses we have a word or two more to say. 
Knowing as we do that they generally, we believe we may add always, 
exceed the calculations made by Colonel Cook, and in some instances 
by double, we consider it rather inconceivable that, in the present 
depressed state of land property, either noblemen or private gentlemen 
should of themselves be expected or permitted to bear all the charge 
of hunting a country, knowing, as we do, the great sacrifices of pro- 
perty and income that have already been made to a perseverance in 
keeping foxhounds unassisted by a subscription. But this cannot go 
on much longer ; nor, indeed, is it with some exceptions fit that it should, 
and in support of our assertions we will quote the sentiments of a 
writer on this subject, admirably well expressed, in a late number of 
the new sporting magazine. After hinting at the probable decline, 
from this cause alone, of a sport which Mr. Burke described as “ one 
“ of the balances of the constitution,” he thus proceeds: “ As to the 
“ total abolition of the sport, we anticipate no such event. It is the 
“ favourite sport of Englishmen, and that which a man likes best he 
“will relinquish last. Still, with the exception of countries that 
“ boast their Clevelands, their Yarboroughs and Suttons, their Graftons, 
“ Beauforts, Rutlands, Fitzwilliams, Segraves, Middletons (his lordship 
“ is since dead), and Harewoods—their great and sporting noblemen, 
“ in fact—we feel assured that unless something be speedily arranged 
“ half the packs in England must either be curtailed of their fair share 
“ of sport or abolished altogether. This is not as it should be. Men 
“ are as fond of hunting—at least, of riding to hounds—as ever; but 
“ though we feel we may be telling a disagreeable truth to many, the 
“ fact is that most men want to hunt for nothing. The day for this, 
“ however, is fast drawing to a close. The breed of country gentle- 
“men who keep hounds—the Ralph Lambtons, the Farquharsons, the 
“ Assheton Smiths, the Villebois and Osbaldestons—is fast disappear- 
“ ing, in all probability never to be renewed. True that it is a fine, a 
“ proud sight to see an English country gentleman spending his income 
“on his native soil, and affording happiness and amusement to his 
“ neighbours, receiving their respect and esteem in return; but we 
“* cannot help feeling that, unless a man has one of those overwhelming 
“ incomes that are more frequently read of than enjoyed, it is hardly 
“¢ fair that the expenses of a sport which affords health and recreation 
** to hundreds should fall upon his individual shoulders.” It may here 
not be inappropriately added that at the time the above was written 
(February 1834) three of the best hunting countries in England were 
vacant, viz. the Quorndon in Leicestershire, the Pytchley in Northamp- 
tonshire, and the Oakley in Bedfordshire’ (p. 411). 


But when we look at hunting as it is we find none of the 
feared curtailment of sport. We still see Beauforts and 
Rutlands and Fitzwilliams masters of foxhounds, in spite 
of the prognostication of the writer from whom we have 
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quoted. We find, too, the same complaint, that ‘men want 
‘to hunt for nothing,’ though there is the fact to be noted 
that in 1834 railways had not brought strangers into various 
countries, while in 1887 they go many miles by rail for their 
sport. But if the complaint was in existence in 1834, when 
the only men who could desire to ‘hunt for nothing’ were 
almost wholly those who were ordinary residents in par- 
ticular districts, it may reasonably be surmised that the 
accusation so often heard now, that strangers come into a 
country and wish to get their hunting without paying for it, 
is not quite just, and that there is possibly a tendency in local 
sportsmen to make strangers pay an undue share of the cost 
of a country. 

It has also to be borne in mind that dissatisfaction at the 
present day is so much more notorious than it used to be. 
There are now many sporting papers, in which everyone 
who has a grumble in his mind and sufficient energy to 
formulate it with his pen can publish his growl. Thus a 
somewhat undue prominence is given to the utterances of 
those who are at all dissatisfied. Through the length and 
breadth of England it would be impossible at any time not 
to find some who had complaints to make against hunting. 
Had there been the same facilities of public expression fifty, 
thirty, or twenty years ago, complaints would then as now 
have been heard. As it is, instances of opposition to hunting 
in old times can easily be found by anyone who will take 
the trouble to search for them. Thus Daniell, in his ‘ Rural 
‘ Sports,’ describes how, in 1809, an action was brought by 
Lord Essex against the master of the Old Berkeley Hunt 
and others for trespass, which resulted in a verdict for the 
plaintiff. On the same page he tells us how ‘asimilar come 
‘motion happened between Sir William Manners and the 
‘Duke of Rutland’s hunt, which was at length amicably 
‘arranged by admitting the baronet in future to nominate 
‘a member, not to the hunt, but to the House of Commons 
‘for the borough of Grantham.’ The present opportunities 
of complaint, the exigencies of leader writers, are thus apt 
to cause an exaggerated amount of attention to be given to 
these utterances, and ‘ the cackle of the bourg’ is mistaken 
for ‘ the murmur of the world.’ In fact, in these days hunting 
is brought, like everything else, fully into the glare of publi- 
city. Every week during the hunting season special corre- 
spondents, stationed in various places which are centres of 
the best known hunting countries, send up minute accounts 
of the sport of the week. They make the private amusement 
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of a number of sportsmen as much public property as the 
racing at Newmarket or Sandown. The names of those most 
prominent in a good run are chronicled, the farms over which 
the hunt goes are noted, and the weekly progress of the sport 
is narrated with a wearisome iteration for which it is amazing 
that readers can be found. This great publicity has caused 
hunting, from being a popular and manly sport, to become also, 
with many, merely a fashionable occupation of the winter. 
It has helped to make numbers of people go hunting not 
because they care for it, but because they consider it is ‘the 
‘thing’ for a wealthy man to do. These persons hunt in 
the same way that they visit the Riviera—not for the sake 
of beautiful scenery, or on account of invigorating air, but 
because it has become a frequented and fashionable re- 
sort. There is nothing to be said against the description 
of an unusually good run by a local correspondent. It is 
the province of a sporting paper to enshrine such occur- 
rences in its columns. But this is altogether a different 
matter from turning certain countries into public hunting 
grounds—on paper—telling the tale of good sport and bad, 
how the huntsman made a cast here, and the master ordered 
a cover to be drawn there. 

These continual descriptions, which in a sense make certain 
countries public property, naturally have a tendency, on the 
one hand, to create a feeling among farmers and local resi- 
dents that their land is a public playground, and on the 
other to strengthen that most undesirable, undefined, yet 
existing impression that anyone who gets on a horse and 
follows hounds has an indefeasible right to ride over any 
land he may please. It deadens the appreciation of a cardinal 
principle of hunting, that a pack of hounds in a locality is 
primarily the private pack of those who subscribe to main- 
tain it, and of the occupiers of the land over which it is 
permitted to hunt. All other persons who go hunting are 
in principle as much intruders as if they joined a shooting 
party without an invitation, and it is only by a kindly practice 
that they are allowed on sufferance to take their pleasure 
with subscribers and occupiers of land. The case of a pack 
kept by a single individual, whose fixtures are advertised, 
stands on a somewhat different footing, because the adver- 
tisement of the meets may be regarded as an invitation to 
all comers. The elementary difference between a subscrip- 
tion pack and one kept at the sole expense of a private 
gentleman renders, however, this theory of a tacit invitation 
applicable only to the latter case. 
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Although we have here slightly digressed from the con- 
sideration of the present state of hunting, yet the digression 
was strictly germane to the main subject of this essay, since 
it points out a characteristic of hunting at the present time 
which it is surprising that masters of hounds do not more 
vigorously endeavour to dispel. What, for example, can be 
more absurd than that the meets of the two packs into 
which the Cheshire Hounds are now divided should not be 
advertised, and yet that a special correspondent should 
chronicle their doings throughout the season ? 

Perhaps as strong a proof as any of the stability of 
hunting as a national institution—we can scarcely, with 
Mr. Burke, call it ‘one of the balances of the constitution ’ 
—is that during a period of marked agricultural depression 
and shrinkage of incomes hunting should have been so com- 
paratively little affected. Farmers and landowners have had, 
to put it in the most agreeable way, to practise a careful 
economy; yet there have been no loss of packs from this 
cause, and no appreciable diminution in the size of the 
fields. Continually fitty or more farmers may be seen out 
with the Duke of Beaufort; a considerable proportion of the 
field with the Whaddon Chase consists of farmers; Lord 
Rothschild’s hounds receive a hospitable welcome at every 
red-brick farm in the Vale of Aylesbury; and all over 
England farmers, where the fields are not too numerous, 
welcome hounds. This does not show a failing pastime. 
There have no doubt been difficulties in regard to sub- 
scriptions, and in some instances troubles with individual 
farmers ; but when cash has been wanting it has been found, 
and one result of agricultural depression has been the crea- 
tion of a feeling of greater consideration for farmers. From 
this point of view the agricultural depression has done good 
ratherthan harm. It has brought more vividly before the 
minds of hunting men the fact that they are largely indebted 
for their sport to the kindness of occupiers of land. Thought- 
ful and careful sportsmen from one end of England to the 
other never forget this. But a large proportion of every 
field is composed of mere heedless individuals. Many of 
these are beginning to realise better than heretofore the 
obligations of sportsmen as regards the avoidance of damage 
to land, crops, or stock, the courteous treatment of men of 
every degree, and the necessity for recompensing those who 
may have suffered damage. In regard to this question the 
Duke of Beaufort, in the Badminton volume on Hunting 
(p. 153), makes some observations worthy of notice. 
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‘Asa rule,’ he writes, ‘ during the hunting season horsemen do but 
little damage beyond making gaps in the fences, and occasionally 
hurting a field of vetches or young clover seeds or winter beans, 
The bulk of farmers are so sporting and so good-natured that they do 
not mind. You may come across one every now and then who says, 
“J won’t have my bounds broken,” or “ You shan’t ride over my 
“ wheat; ” but that is rare, and practically very trifling damage is 
done. Sometimes in a wet spring, after grass has been bush-harrowed, 
it is otherwise. Wheat is a very hardy plant, and it takes a great 
deal to hurt it. I have seen fields three times in my life that I thought 
utterly ruined by horses’ hoofs, and I arranged with the occupiers of 
the land to send, before harvest, a good agriculturist to look over and 
report on their state with a view to compensation ; and on each occa- 
sion I received a letter saying it was quite unnecessary—that there had 
never been a better crop on those particular lands. But all the same, 
the feelings of the farmer must be taken into consideration, and he 
should be treated with gentleness and civility at al! times, and compen- 
sated at the proper time if necessary, though it will generally be found 
that not much damage has been done. A hunting farmer of my acquaint- 
ance once told me he never went over any part of his farm across which 
the hounds had run for at least ten days after their visit, and that then, 
beyond gaps in his fences, he found hardly any marks. Every man 
has a right to his land being ridden over, and when he does so must be 
treated as a man who is within his rights. . . . As regards foxes killing 
lambs, there is a great deal of nonsense talked and of misconception 
about it. . . . Ido not say that foxes never kill lambs, but I say that 
such an occurrence is very rare. When it can be proved the lamb 
should be paid for; but it requires good proof first. . . . As regards 
the claims for loss of poultry, they increase and multiply to a degree 
that threatens to make it one of the heaviest items in the expense of 
keeping hounds. My hunting country is a very large one. I should 
say, if the boundaries were measured right round, it would be at least 
160 miles. We have divided it as well as we can into districts, and in 
each of these some gentleman has kindly undertaken the very difficult 
task of adjudicating as to whether the claim shall be paid or not. We 
make a rule that no poultry shall be paid for which are not shut up at 
night. Ifa fox burglariously enters a hen-roost and takes and destroys 
fowls, they must be paid for. . . . Poultry taken in broad daylight near 
the owner’s farm must also be paid for. But we must have some 
proof... . In a country full of foxes, and where such claims are 
paid, directly a fowl is missed, without inquiry or demur its loss is set 
down to the foxes. It is therefore very necessary to have these claims 
enquired into and made out to be genuine.’ 


These remarks of a master of foxhounds of so much expe- 
rience as the Duke of Beaufort indicate exactly the proper 
manner in which the question of damage should be treated. 
That it is often more imaginary than real is certain. But 
experience has long ago proved that sentiment is not to 
be neglected. Therefore it is of the utmost importance for 
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the wellbeing of hunting that any complaint of damage, 
however unreal, should be considered, and not put aside in 
an offhand manner. If it be unfounded its exposure will 
strengthen the hands of the committee or the master, as 
the case may be, whilst its neglect will cause a trumped-up 
claim to have the appearance of a true one neglected. If it 
be substantiated, however trifling in amount it may on in- 
vestigation be proved, the claimant should be paid his com- 
pensation with speed and friendliness: the quick and un- 
grudging payment of a few shillings may in the future prove 
to be worth a good many pounds to a hunt. 

But in considering the present position of hunting, no one 
can shut his eyes to the manner in which it has been and is 
affected by railways. It is constantly said that they have 
been hurtful to hunting. Without doubt they have been in 
some respects injurious; but it is also equally certain that 
in others their influence has been altogether beneficial. We 
stated in an earlier portion of this paper that it was re- 
markable how steadily hunting had withstood the depression 
of trade and agriculture. But the fact is, that from one end 
of England to the other railways have enabled those who 
live in large towns or inconvenient centres to hunt either 
in places which, without railways, it would have been im- 
possible for them to reach, or in places at a considerable 
distance from home. Railways have also caused men to 
reside in hunting-boxes, or in or near quiet country towns, 
which by means of the rail are brought within reach of 
London or other places. For without the possibility of 
leaving the hunting-box in case of a frost or business en- 
gagements a man would not think for a moment of using it 
asaresidence. Numbers of men, therefore, come into hunting 
countries either from day to day, or reside in them for the 
season, who can afford and are willing to pay for their sport. 
The contributions of the regular residents have thus in all 
parts of England been aided by the subscriptions of those 
who have come to a country solely for hunting purposes, and 
who in many cases are actually in occupation of houses 
which local gentlemen, owing to the depression of agricul- 
ture, are unable themselves to use. These subscriptions 
have given an elasticity to the revenue of hunts which it 
would not otherwise have possessed. Indeed, in a few in- 
stances, they form the chief source of income. But, regard- 
ing them only as grants in aid, the enormous effect of ex- 
traneous subscriptions which are solely and wholly due to 
the influence of railways cannot for a moment be doubted. 
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Moreover, a dispassionate observer of modern hunting cannot 
fail to be struck with the number of capital sportsmen who 
are to be found among the strangers: anything more pre- 
posterous than the wholesale way in which the railway de- 
tachment is sometimes spoken of as a mass of muffs cannot 
well be conceived. Individual names might be multiplied to 
excess of the choicest of sportsmen who are in most respects 
dwellers in towns. Of these a capital instance was the late 
Anthony Trollope, though his enthusiasm for the chase was 
superior to his horsemanship. It would be difficult to pick 
out an example of greater hunting ardour than the habits of 
the eminent novelist himself, which he describes in his 
‘ Autobiography.’ 

‘I got home in December 1872, and, in spite of any resolution made 
to the contrary, my mind was full of hunting as I came back. No 
real resolutions had in truth been made; for out of a stud of four 
horses I kept three, two of which were absolutely idle through the two 
summers and winter of my absence. Immediately on my arrival I bought 
another, and settled myself down to hunting from London three days 
a week, . . . During the winters of 1873, 1874, 1875 I had my horses 
back in Essex and went on with my hunting, always trying to resolve 
that I would give it up. But still I bought fresh horses; and as I did 
not give it up I hunted more than ever. Three times a week the cab 
has been at my door in London very punctually, and not unfrequently 
before seven in the morning. In order to secure this attendance, the 
man has always been invited to have his breakfast in the hall. I have 
gone to the Great Eastern Railway—ah! so cften with the fear that 
frost would make all my exertions useless, and so often, too, with that 
result !—and then from one station or another station have travelled 
on wheels at least a dozen miles. After the day’s sport the same toil 
has been necessary to bring me home to dinner at eight. This has 
been work for a young man and a rich man; but I have done it as an 
old man and comparatively a poor man.’ 


There could be no more telling picture than this of the 
modern railway fox-hunter of the extremest type—that is 
not a man who makes some central place his local habitation 
for a season, or one who has an occasional day by rail, or one 
day a week, with a comparatively short and easy journey to 
and fro. But Trollope was one of those who go, on half the 
days of the week, through much toil and discomfort for 
the sake of a few hours’ sport, and who thus testify to the 
extraordinary keenness and ardour which seem to take hold 
of so many modern hunters. 

There is, it must be admitted, another side to this picture, 
one which is too apt to be dwelt on as if it constituted the 
main feature of modern hunting. The railway brings a 
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number of men into the country who increase fields and 
diminish sport. In some instances they are subscribers but 
not sportsmen, in others they sometimes are and often are 
not sportsmen and do not help to keep up the hounds either 
directly or indirectly. When a meet is within reach of a 
town of any size, the numbers of irregular sportsmen, often 
local tradesmen, must always be large. If A is absent one 
week B is present, and when both are unable to come out C 
makes his appearance. Thus the aggregate of this class of 
hunters is considerable ; and their numbers are equal to their 
variety. But, whether good sportsmen or not sportsmen at 
all, their existence must be recognised as a fact, as well as 
the certainty that their presence must be tolerated, for the 
very good reason that it cannot be prevented. 

There is very little difficulty in obtaining a subscription 
from the regular follower of a pack, however great be the 
distance from which he may come, and however reluctant he 
may be in the first instance to part with his cheque. But 
the man who hunts once or twice with the Blackshire, and 
once or twice with the Whiteshire, is not easily caught by 
the most eagle-eyed of secretaries, and, even if he be, has 
always the reasonable excuse that he is a stranger who does 
not hunt habitually with the pack. 

It is, however, somewhat doubtful if those in authority 
have yet altogether grasped the change of the times, and 
there seems to be a need of a general consensus of views by 
masters and secretaries on the subject of subscriptions and 
strangers. We may start on the basis that railways have 
brought many more men from a distance to different countries, 
and that, as a general rule, they are quite willing to pay for 
their sport, if approached in a reasonable manner, and if 
the subscription be fair and their convenience to some extent 
properly studied. It is hardly fair, however, to expect that 
a stranger who hunts one day a week should pay the same 
subscription as the local sportsman who hunts three days, 
especially if the best covers are drawn late in the afternoon 
when the railway sportsman has left or is just on the point of 
departing. Of course the circumstances of countries differ, 
but some scale of graduated subscription would appear to 
be most likely to obtain with fairness the largest amount of 
money for the expenses of a hunt. Thus, for one hunter the 
scale might be set not less than 5/. a year, for two not less 
than 10/., for three not less than 20/., and so on in propor- 
tion ; or the above scales might be altered according to local 
circumstances. Two facts which are not quite sufficiently 
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recognised are, that a man who can afford to keep a number 
of hunters can obviously afford to pay a heavy subscription, 
and ought to do so, seeing that he rides several days a week 
over the country; the other is that the one-horse man, as 
a rule, cannot afford the same subscription as the three- 
horse man, yet he is in most countries expected to pay it, 
though he would be perfectly willing to pay a reasonable 
sum for his sport, in proportion to his means and the amount 
of hunting he would get. At present the one-horse man is 
almost wholly overlooked by hunt secretaries, and can scarcely 
be regarded as a regular subscriber to well-established packs 
of foxhounds where the subscription is a heavy one. When 
it is borne in mind also that the one-horse man rides over 
a country alone, and that the man with a stud has almost 
as a regular thing a second horseman out as well as himself, 
the damage done to land and fences by the two latter must 
obviously be greater than that done by the former. Very 
often the second horse is a mere piece of affectation; 
for though some very hard-riding men may and do require 
them, the second horse is over and over again taken out by 
men who are incapable of ever getting to the bottom of one 
horse, much less of two. The second horseman, if he knows 
his business, and attends to it, has perforce to go through 
gaps, gates, take short cuts and so forth, he adds much to 
the damage done, he is very often insolent to farmers and 
labourers, and he is certainly one of the facts adverse to the 
prosperity of fox-hunting. Naturally he helps to swell the 
already large fields which in some countries, such as Leices- 
tershire and Cheshire, undoubtedly cause hunting to be looked 
at coldly by many agriculturists. 

The practical result of large fields when foxes take a 
well-known line and continually run over it is well exem- 
plified in a letter from a Cheshire farmer which lies before 
us: ‘ With the South Cheshire nearly every Friday it is 
‘ Ridley by way of Cholmondeley to the hills, or Wardle to 
‘ Ridley; it is the same thing on Tuesdays, Wilkesley to 
‘Combermere or Broomhall, till at the end of the season 
* you could drive a cart across country from one place to the 
‘ other through the gaps, and without going through a gate.’ 
Now and again there is a fine run to a distant point, which 
is seen by very few. In the same communication the writer 
observes :— 

‘It is those who hunt not for the real sport, but for the mere outing, 
or because it is the proper thing to do, who do the mischief. I saw an 

instance of how easily damage is done. A gate would not open. 
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“ Pull it off its hinges,” called out a fine gentleman—the hounds, I 
should tell you, with the men who follow them properly, being about a 
mile ahead. Off came the gate, and at the same time out came the 
hinges with the wrench. The farmer found that the post was old, and 
would not bear new hinges, though if left alone it would have stood a 
considerable time longer. So he had to get a new post, and it took two 
men the best part of a day to put things right. But even in sucha 
case as this it is not so much the actual damage to which the farmer 
objects, though damage is a serious matter to small farmers, as the 
high-handed way of doing it by a lot of strangers, who have a very 
poor idea of how to behave to farmers whose land they ride over, 


We give this extract because it is written by a tenant farmer 
who hunts himself from time to time, and because it shows 
one of the unpleasant features of large fields of strangers, 
especially in small countries. Yet whether local sportsmen 
are more considerate than strangers as a body we take leave 
to doubt, though it is obvious that a neighbour may do a 
thing with impunity which if done by a stranger is con- 
sidered an impertinence. The extract in question is also 
an illustration that damage is possibly more largely done by 
those who are never near the hounds in a quick gallop from 
start to finish than by the keenest sportsmen. To lessen 
complaints of landowners and farmers on this head, the 
master requires the assistance of one or more members of the 
hunt who will help him to control the field not only when the 
fox is about to break cover, but at other times in the course 
of the run. If one of them is old and inclined to take his 
pleasure soberly, so much the better; he can keep an eye on 
the shirkers and the second horsemen, who, as soon as a fox 
is found, usually have things pretty much their own way. But 
for this assistance to be of any real use those who have the 
authority must be recognised as possessing it. They should 
be selected at the beginning of each season, and it should be 
known throughout the hunt that for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the field the authority of the master is in part deputed 
to them. Should, as is sometimes the case, the master hunt 
the hounds himself, assistance in the control of the field is 
absolutely necessary. True it is that the sportsman can 
point to the classic names of Assheton Smith and Osbal- 
deston as those of masters who have hunted their own 
hounds. But tradition does not rate them highly as hunts- 
men, and the less their example, and that of some fine 
contemporary sportsmen who hunt their own hounds, are 
followed, the better it will be for the real interests of 
hunting. 

If we turn to the question of hunters, it is only necessary 
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to compare some now accepted rules of horse management 
with statements in Nimrod’s ‘ Remarks on the Condition of 
Hunters,’ of which a new edition has recently been published, 
to be aware that the treatment of hunters has become more 
rational and better understood. The great improvements in 
sanitary and medical science which have been witnessed 
during the past half-century could not in any case have 
failed to react on veterinary science and the general treatment 
of horses, though at the same time it must be admitted that 
in nothing is custom and fashion even now more potent than 
in the management of the horse. Let us in passing say also 
that, old as this work of Nimrod is, it is full of sound practical 
hints, although it may contain many statements which are 
now obvious truisms. Thus, the author devotes a number of 
pages to the necessity of clipping hunters. 

‘ Having’ (he says, p. 191) ‘ thus written, it may be easily imagined 
that I was not to be deterred from clipping a hunter because my forefathers 
had never clipped one before me; but on the contrary, being eager to 
adopt any experiment which may tend to promote my favourite object— 
the condition of the hunter—I availed myself of the first favourable 
opportunity of trying it, and I now give the result.’ 


That opportunity occurred in November, 1824, and we thus 
see how, in the half-century or more which has passed 
since then, the practice of taking off the coats of horses 
which have to do fast work in the winter has become an 
accepted and universal practice. This is but one instance 
of the more intelligent management of hunters. Another 
is the modern method of summering hunters. There is no 
point on which Nimrod is clearer than this. He states 
many sound reasons against turning out hunters to grass. 
He gives instances of the effects of the rival systems of turn- 
ing out to grass and keeping in loose boxes ; but at the time at 
which all this was first written this intelligent sportsman 
was a voice crying in the wilderness. But the plan, of which 
Nimrod may be regarded as the first and most persistent 
exponeat in regard to the summer treatment of hunters, 
may now be looked on as that which all intelligent owners 
of horses adopt, if not in its entirety, yet with reasonable 
modifications according to individual needs and circum- 
stances. It is true that there are some who still hold fast 
to the old plan on the score of economy, just as there are 
some who excuse the use of stalls instead of loose boxes 
on the ground of want of space. But if a man chooses 
to adopt a cheap and inferior plan with his eyes open, 
there is no more to be said against it than if he buys @ 
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cheap and second-rate article of merchandise. But the dif- 
ference at the present day is, that the theory of manage- 
ment has wholly changed, though in some cases the old 
practice in its entirety prevails; the right way is known, 
but the wrong is followed. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible to condemn the old practice too indiscriminately. 
With very considerable modifications it may be with advan- 
tage in certain circumstances united to the modern treat- 
ment. There is no question that the damp moist earth ard 
grass benefit a horse’s feet and legs if they are in a critical 
state; but to make use of a small paddock in cool weather, 
and for a few hours in the morning, is quite a different 
thing from turning a horse altogether out to grass. This is 
not the place to enter into general details as to the treat- 
ment of horses in the summer. We are now concerned only 
to point out the noticeable change which, especially in the 
last few years, has come over this matter. The fact is that 
formerly the summering of hunters was regarded as the 
sequel of the hunting season; a horse was turned out to 
rest after his labour. Now the theory is inverted: while the 
question of rest has to be remembered, it is more important 
to bear in mind that the summer is the preliminary stage of 
the hunting season. The old-fashioned idea that the pre- 
paration of the hunter began absolutely in September, 
that it commenced when he was taken up from grass, is 
exploded. The summer is at once the period of rest and of 
preparation: the former is only the basis for future work, 
and the active ‘ conditioning’ of a hunter should be but the 
carrying on in a different and more active form of the pre- 
paration which began at, and which should be kept steadily in 
view from, the very moment the hunting season is at an end. 
If this cardinal principle is borne in mind, arbitrary rules 
as to the treatment of hunters in summer will no longer be 
applied with iron inflexibility; and the rational deduction 
from it is, that in many cases a hunter is a much better 
animal when the season begins, if he has been quietly worked 
for the most part of the summer, than if he has remained 
idle. This of course depends on bis age, limbs, constitution, 
and the way he is used during the season. This principle, 
again, is no more than the natural result of an intelligent 
appreciation of the manner of treating all horses—viz. that 
these animals should be treated and used in a manner based 
on reason, and not necessarily according to accepted prac- 
tices. That owners of hunters, or, indeed, of horses generally, 
should so largely delegate the management of their horses 
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to their grooms is one of the most curious features of the 
time, for no class of men have—with some exceptions—less 
knowledge of the principles of their profession than coach- 
men and grooms. They are either wholly ignorant or 
possess that little learning which is a dangerous thing. 
‘ As an example of this’ (we are now quoting the Duke of 
Beaufort’s words), ‘one winter four or five horses belonging 
‘to the late Lord Henry Bentinck died so mysteriously 
‘ that post-mortem examinations were made. Symptoms of 
‘ poisoning were detected, and it presently appeared that 
‘the groom had continually given them small doses of 
* arsenic to make their coats shine.’ Yet these are the per- 
sons to whom, in the majority of instances, is entrusted the 
complete management of animals so varied in structure, cha- 
racter, and constitution, and subject to injuries and diseases 
so subtle, as the horse. The ignorance of principles which 
characterises grooms is, it may be admitted, not altoge- 
ther their fault, because they have to acquire knowledge as 
they work, so that what a man has been told to do as a 
stable boy he continues to inculeate upon his subordinates 
when he is head of a stable. Perhaps at some future day, 
whena thorough and systematic scheme of technical education 
has been founded in England, youths will be taught some 
main principles of veterinary science and of stable economy. 

The same want of reason is largely seen in the treatment of 
the young hunter. He is probably entrusted to a man with 
a bad hand, and possibly little patience ; with a weight on his 
back and a bit in his mouth he is expected to jump a fence, 
which he has never attempted to do when absolutely free and 
unburdened. If from time to time he had been turned into 
a track weil restricted by rails, and in which obstacles were 
placed, at first of the smallest kind, which can be gradually 


increased in size, jumping would come to him as a kind of 


second nature. This plan is employed with success by some 
well-known trainers of steeplechasers, and any farmer may 


make the same kind of rough track for himself by means of 


stout posts and rails. To jump over an obstacle is, in one 
sense, a natural characteristic of the horse, but unless it 
is cultivated from early days the power can never attain in 
maturity the same perfection which otherwise is possible. 
It has over and over again been pointed out that the cause 
of the admirable manner in which Irish hunters go across 
country is their early training. It is perfectly preposterous 
that the English farmer, who in all other respects is superior 
to his Irish tellow, should, speaking generally, be unable to 
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send into the market young horses with the capability of 
turning into first-class seasoned hunters. It is regrettable to 
think of the number of young horses which are spoilt i in the 
very beginning of their existence as hunters, either from bad 
handling or from want of an immediate cultivation of the 
inherent powers of leaping. A consideration of these facts 
seems to show that one of the so-called reasons against 
thoroughbreds as hunters is altogether unsound. It may be 
taken that as two or three year olds they will be quite as 
carefully handled as halfbred horses if not more so, and 
their jumping training begins—if they do not go through a 
regular course of the training stable—very nearly as soon as 
that of their less distinguished kinsfolk. ‘It is the general 

‘ opinion,’ says Colonel ‘Cook, i in a quotation in the Duke of 
Beaufort’s work, ‘that thoroughbred horses cannot leap so 
‘ well as cock-tails. 1 think otherwise; and if you will try 
‘the experiment by taking ten yeung horses of the former 
‘and ten of the latter sort, I am convinced you will find the 
‘thoroughbred ones to have the advantage, and naturally 
‘to clear their fences with more ease to themselves... . 
‘What a superiority has a thoroughbred one in every re- 
‘ spect—above all, in speed, bottom, and wind!’ Horse for 
horse, a thoroughbred is an animal of more endurance and 
swiftness than a halfbred, he is as fine a fencer as any half- 
bred, and his pace is certainly greater. It is true that 
often they have not bone enough for heavy men, and have 
thus been systematically overlooked by many, but size in a 
thoroughbred is somewhat deceptive. The questian is fairly 
and clearly discussed by the authors of the Badminton book 
on Hunting, and the opinions of the highest authorities, from 
Nimrod to Whyte-Melville, are quoted and contrasted. The 
very sensible conclusion at which the modern authors arrive 
is best given in their own words: ‘ Perhaps,’ they write 
(p. 172), ‘after all is said on either side, the safest verdict 
to fall back upon (to give?) is this, that whereas a halfbred 
horse cannot be made use of in the great grass countries, a 
thoroughbred horse can be made use of anywhere.’ We have 
no hesitation in endorsing this opinion, and in expressing our 
preference for the thoroughbred horse, because we are con- 
vinced that in any country it is of the highest importance to 
have a horse of fine constitution and speed. It means that 
more work can be obtained from him, that there is less stable 
trouble, and that when a good run does occur the sportsman 
is sure that he has an animal which is equal to the strain on 
his pace and his endurance. But the thoroughbred hunter, 
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except for feather weights, must be characterised by fine 
breeding and plenty of bone—a union, it must fairly be ad- 
mitted, which one may often go far to find. Such a one is 
the best hunter which can be had. He is an animal of untold 
value in the hunting field, he can keep a good place when he 
has reached it, and he can recover lost ground when the start 
has been bad, or some awkward and crowd-collecting obstacle 
has caused a delay in the chase. He can be pressed at the 
top of his speed without in consequence making a mistake at 
a fence, or tumbling over it from sheer exhaustion. He is 
quick and intelligent at his fences, and if he has powerful 
hind quarters, which are so necessary for every first-rate 
hunter, he will propel himself over any kind of obstacle like 
a ball from a catapult. Apparently thoroughly ridden out at 
the end of a long run, he will regain his vivacity as he wends 
his homeward way, and when he has been put by he wiil eat 
up his supper with avidity, and be full of play on the morrow. 
It may be said that there is something of idealism in this 
delineation, but experience shows it to be true. 

We have mentioned bad feeding in hunters. The cause of 
it is in most cases exhaustion ; consequently the horse with 
the best constitution, and which can go through a hard day, 
or indeed an ordinary day, with the most ease to himself, 
will be the least subject to this troublesome complaint, and 
will at the end of the season have done more work and be 
less the worse for it than a horse equally powerful in frame, 
but less strong in constitution, and with less capacity to 
mndure fatigue. Most men do not regard sales of blood- 
stock or of racing studs as the places at which hunters are to 
be found, and it may fairly be admitted that a three-year-old 
who has been in training, and is found perhaps not fast 
enough for the turf, should be given a thorough rest in order 
to enable him to thicken out and mature befvure he can be 
ised asa hunter. It is for this reason that thoroughbreds 
are considerably overlooked. On the one hand they are not 
bought when young by the very numerous class of sportsmen 
who like to buy readymade hunters. On the other hand, the 
farmer has either young stock, which he has bred himself, of 
which he has to dispose, or he buys a likely-looking colt from 
a neighbour. When he does so, of one thing we may be 
pretty sure, that he will buy a halfbred horse with plenty of 
bone. Were farmers to be more inclined to buy young and 
suitable thoroughbreds, they would often do much better than 
by breeding halfbred horses, mating ill-matched dams and 
sires ir a very haphazard fashion. But the faster hounds run, 
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and the larger the fields become, the more necessary will pace 
be in the hunter, and this is most likely to be found in well- 
bred horses. There are also evidently on the increase 
throughout England more systematic attempts to make use 
of thoroughbred sires, even though the mares are halfbred, 
as is almost invariably necessary for the production of fifteen- 
stone hunters. Yet unintelligent matchings of this sort by 
those not acquainted with the best strains of blood for the 
purpose are very apt to end in failure, so that there is still 
a great deal to be said in favour of buying thoroughbreds, at 
two or three years old, which have the appearance of turning 
into hunters, rather than indulging in the lottery of breeding, 
however valuable the prizes which are sometimes drawn. 

The increase in the number of hunt steeplechases, which 
have now become a well-recognised and general form of sport 
in the spring, is also likely in time to affect the charac- 
teristics of hunters by inducing a greater appreciation ot 
thoroughbred horses. The danger is lest these races should 
degenerate into contests between nominal hunters. For as 
often as not a hunter has obtained his certificate from a 
master of hounds, not on account of his work across country, 
but to rid the field of the presence of a tiresome couple. The 
main object of all promoters of these meetings, as well as of 
the Grand National Hunt Committee, should be to encourage 
genuine hunters. Therefore, the more completely these races 
are confined to Jocal horses, the better it will be for the breed 
of hunters, as well as for the increase of true sport. More 
encouragement, too, should be given at these meetings to the 
owners of weight-carrying hunters, because when the weights 
varried are from eieven stone seven to thirteen stone the 
slower and stronger horse has absolutely no chance at 
all. To test a good hunter there is nothing like a four-mile 
point-to-point steeplechase ; but as the amusement of the 
spectators has to be considered, the regular meeting has come 
into vogue. We touch on this subject here only for the pur- 
pose of indicating its possible bearing on the breed of hunters ; 
to go into it in detail would be fitting rather for a review of 
the Badminton book on Racing aud Steeplechasing than for 
one which is mainly concerned with hunting. 

It is a little surprising that the authors of the Badminton 
work on Hunting pass over cub-hunting without remark. It 
has now, there can be no doubt, become a more important 
feature in the sport of the season than it used to be. The 
old notion of cub-hunting, that it was useful for entering 
young hounds, getting the old ones into condition, and 
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spreading cubs about the country, has been somewhat lost 
sight of. It is now rather an informal and preliminary 
season. That masters of hounds have had to accept this 
view of it, whether they like it or not, can scarcely be 
doubted, because the master of hounds has to study the 
wishes of the subscribers and supporters of the hunt; so 
that the master can no more dispense with a regular field in 
October than with a larger one in December. The sub- 
scriber expects to have a card sent to him with the cub-hunting 
fixtures, and there are many who will go a long distance for 
a gallop through the woodlands in the early morning. This 
is not surprising ; men in these days like to get the most 
they can for their money. There are many who without 
hunting are without an occupation. Half a loaf, says the 
proverb, is better than no bread; and cub-hunting is better 
than no hunting at all to the man whose main object in life 
is to follow hounds. Then, again, there is the more purely 
riding sportsman, to whom the cub-hunting season is a time 
for trying young horses, getting hunters into hard condi- 
tion, and himself into the bargain. The field generally is 
less severe in October than November, and the man who 
brings out a horse in the former month to school is regarded 


with a more favourable eye than in the regular season, when 
most men put him down as a nuisance. 

As we pointed out earlier in this paper, the gamekeeper 
has no particular love for the fox-hunter, nor in many in- 


stances has his master. In no very willing spirit he pre- 
serves, or makes a show of preserving, foxes. If he can point 
to a certain number of litters of cubs, he considers that he 
has fulfilled his duty, and the chief wish of his heart then is 
that they may be killed off as soon as possible, or take up 
their abode in his neighbours’ covers. The sooner, therefore, 
the hounds are run through his woods, the better pleased he 
is; it matters not to him whether foxes become scarce later 
in the season. He has shown a fair number of cubs; if they 
are all killed off before the spring, that is no business of 
his. Thus urged on by two different classes, and nothing 
loth, the modern M.F.H. sets vigorously to work during the 
cub-hunting season, and so there is quite a competition among 
the various packs as to which shall show the largest number 
of masks by the beginning of November. ‘Seasoned foxes 
‘are as necessary to sport as experienced hounds,’ says the 
author of ‘The Meynellian Science, or Fox-hunting upon 
‘System.’ But this sound old-fashioned advice is not fol- 
lowed in modern cub-hunting, the abuse of which is largely 
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the cause of bad sport during the regular season. If foxes 
are unmercifully killed down during the cub-hunting season, 
the number kept at the end of the regular season is propor- 
tionately lessened ; hence the seasoned foxes for the following 
season are few, and so bad sport is a certain consequence. 
The excuse of the necessity of blood for the hounds is often 
put forward, but there is a good deal of nonsense in this 
plea. Itis by no means certain that blood makes hounds 
hunt better. Deerhounds for example, which as a rule are 
never blooded, hunt just as well as foxhounds, and the de- 
struction of cubs, which is partly a sacrifice to this theory, 
is a sure blow tothe sport of the season. ‘ Murdering foxes,’ 
says the writer whom we have just quoted, ‘ is a most absurd 
‘ prodigality ;’ much more so is it in these days than in 
those of Mr. Meynell. There is also this to be said 
against the killing of many cubs: it causes the number of 
them which must be reared to be larger, because those 
which are sacrificed in September and October would go far 
to supply half the sport of the proper hunting season. We 
will give an example of this absurd prodigality. Imagine 
acub rattled about a big wood for some time, and then 
followed through another large wood to one where he is again 
hunted for half an hour or more. He then takes refuge in 
a little outlying spinny in a deep bottom, where he is sur- 
rounded on all sides by the field ; at last he makes a despe- 
rate bolt for the big wood, but the hundred yards between 
the two are more than he can cover, and he is pulled down 
just as he reaches the fringe of underwood. The scent had 
been bad for a long time, the hounds might over and over 
again have legitimately been taken home. Here was a cub 
well hunted which later on in the season would certainly have 
shown good sport ; but instead of being spared he is killed in 
a manner which by no possibility could give sport. Then, 
when later in the regular season these woods are drawn 
blank, and men grumble about the scarcity of foxes, it may 
occur to some that a little less prodigality of this kind in 
the cub-hunting season might be the means of affording 
better sport when the majority of the hunt are present. 
Neither is the farmer usually pleased with overmuch cub- 
hunting: it breaks his fences while his cattle are in the fields, 
it comes upon him unexpectedly, and he has a feeling that 
more than a legitimate use is made of his land. 

That cub-hunting is a pleasant pastime on a bright October 
morning may at once be admitted. The woods are then in 
their brightest livery, more beautiful in their varied colours 
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than in the warm days of summer. The mellow fruitfulness 
of a genial autumn is never more conspicuously noticeable 
than among the large woods and covers which are the most 
suitable for cub-hunting. The gleaming lights which are 
reflected by the rides of burnished beech, the picturesque 
vistas, and secluded dells kneedeep in the dying bracken, 
are sufficient to tempt the horseman forth at early dawn. 
But when we rid ourselves of the spirit of enthusiasm which 
haply may be created by a ride after hounds among such 
pleasant scenes, and regard the matter somewhat more cri- 
tically, it must be confessed that the modern system of cub- 
hunting is not altogether advantageous to fox-hunting in the 
customary months and in the open country. 

Again, it goes without saying that every argument which 
may legitimately be used against undue cub-hunting is of 
equal, if not of greater weight against late spring hunting. 
The destruction of a vix2nin April is a distinct blow to sport 
in the following season. The farmer with his ewes and his 
lambs, his growing corn and his springing grasses, naturally 
takes umbrage at horsemen galloping over his land. So that 
there can be no means more likely to promote the stability 
and popularity of fox-hunting than a determination among 
masters of hounds and regular subscribers on the one hand 
only to allow cub-hunting in great moderation, and on the 
other to cease hunting at the end of March, or earlier if the 
season be a forward one. 

The excellent work in the Badminton Library on Hunting, 
from which we have from time to time quoted, suggests 
other points for reflection and remark than those to which 
we have alluded in this review. It would be interesting, did 
space permit, not only from a sporting but from a purely 
literary point of view, to attempt a survey of the steadily 
growing literature of the chase, which in the century since 
the first edition of Beckford’s ‘Thoughts on Hunting, 
which appeared in 1781, has been increased not only by the 
well-known works of Nimrod and the Druid, but by others—- 
and not a few of them of fiction—which deal with every 
portion of this subject. It isa merit of the book before us 
that it not unsuccessfully summarises, so far as it is possible, 
and draws attention to, the efforts of those writers who have 
gone before, and is thus to some extent a landmark in the 
literature of the chase—a branch of our literature full of 
faults of expression and form, but unique in itself, and very 
noticeable for its reflection of some national characteristics 
and ideas. Thus the thoughtful sportsman will, from the 
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information contained in this book on hunting, and from 
that which it puts him on the track of obtaining, combined 
with his own observation and experience, be able to consider 
all the aspects of this great national pastime. That it is in 
no sense decaying, but that it is undergoing changes, as it 
has done before, and as is inevitable, is certain; of its firm 
root in English society there can be no doubt. Of its great 
value every unprejudiced man who has made himself a master 
of the subject in all its bearings must be aware, whether it 
be regarded as a pastime which brings various classes of 
men into touch with one another, or which helps to preserve 
the physical and nervous vigour of our generation. 


Art. V.—1. The Ministry of Fine Art to the Happiness of Life. 
Essays on various Arts. By T. Gambier Parry. 8vo. 
London: 1886. 


2. Handbook of Painting. The Italian Schools, based on the 
Handbook of Kugler ; originally edited by Sir Charles East- 
lake, P.R.A. Fitth Edition, thoroughly revised and in part 
re-written by AusTEN Henry Layarp, G.C.B. Two 
vols. London: 1887. 


[HE essays which have been collected in a volume bearing 

the title of ‘The Ministry of Fine Art’ are a worthy 
contribution to the literature of art. The author, Mr. 
Gambier Parry, has been known for many years as a dis- 
tinguished amateur. Towards the close of a long and 
useful life he has done what everyone would wish to do who 
has had great opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with the best specimens of ancient and modern art, and who 
has himself carried out into practice the principles which he 
has observed and made his own. One of the chief of these 
is the connexion of the various branches of art and their 
relation to architecture. There is no subject handled in the 
nine essays of which Mr. Gambier Parry is not entitled to 
speak with authority. However we may feel disposed to 
criticise the style of some of the essays, as wanting that 
eare and polish which a finished work demands, it should be 
borne in mind that they are introduced to the reading public 
as sketches; and the modesty of the dedication should to a 
great extent disarm criticism. Perhaps the most valuable 
essays are those which treat of mosaic as used in church 
decoration, and of coloured glass, and the conditions under 
which the best examples of these have been produced. 
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There is an especial interest in the last essay on Gloucester 
Cathedral, which Mr. Gambier Parry describes with the en- 
thusiasm of an antiquary and the loving familiarity of a 
near neighbour. 

The purpose of art is stated in the First Essay as the ex- 
pression of the sense of beauty. This sense is not entirely 
a gift of Nature, but is (in great measure) a creature of 
education. Much disappointment may be saved by the know- 
ledge of a few principles which are common to all the 
branches of art; for instance, the value of repose, which Mr, 
Gambier Parry illustrates by one of Cuyp’s quiet landscapes, 
The want of this in architecture may be seen in some of 
our club-houses, where there is no rest for the eye. Another 
principle is, the necessity of the artist combining intellectual 
with moral qualities. He should aim not only at the repre- 
sentation of beauty, but at making others recognise it; and 
his duty is so to present Nature to the eyes of men as to 
make them love that Nature more. As regards his own 
qualifications, a man must have intellect, else his art will be 
incomprehensible : and he must have a pure and noble nature, 
else his art will be sensual, and only fit to be burnt. 

These are some of the principles which we find stated in 
the First Essay, and illustrated by reference to some of the 
noblest works in sculpture and painting. The application of 
these to architecture is continually suggested; and music is 
invoked to bring some points home to the subtler feelings. 
The value of constant study from the fountain-head of 
Nature is upheld, and the claims of genius are acknowledged 
in a generous spirit of appreciation. 

The Second Essay treats of the Ministry of Fine Art to 
Common Life. It starts with the modest assertion that fine 
art ministers to human happiness, but does not make it. It 
requires a sympathetic nature in order that it may give 
pleasure. But without the rest. and refreshment of art a 
portion of our nature is unsatisfied. It is a vulgar assump- 
tion that the enjoyment of art must be confined to the few. 
The love of art was once more diffused. It nourished in 
many ways the poetry of common life. Gradually the 
national love for beautiful surroundings disappeared. 


‘ The old narrow shed, with all its interest of home endearment, 
with its pleasant outline of overhanging roofs and gables, quaint 
domes, turrets, and spires of shining shingle, carved woodwork and 
painted panelling, and all the cheery sense of friendship, warmth, and 
comfort that they gave ; the deep chimney corner, the pleasant open 
porch, with their associations of rest, of refreshment, of warm-hearted 
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hospitality, and all else that could nourish in our people the last re- 
maining and least sense of the poetry of common lite, gave way before 
the desolating hand of social and political change.’ 


This is a good sample of Mr. Gambier Parry’s style. A 
much longer quotation might have been made, but this is 
enough to show that he, like Mr. Ruskin, desires to see fine 
art ministering to the enjoyment of life, not only among the 
wealthy and highly educated, but among the poor. 

Some good remarks will be found on the comparative effect 
of art in town and country life; and these are illustrated by 
the example of two cottages, one of which, in the course of a 
year or two, completely changed its aspect from gloom and 
dirt to brightness and cheerfulness, showing that art has a 
refining and cheering influence on individual life, and how 
we may ‘hope to introduce with patience the materials of 
‘a higher and happier life.’ 

The aim of this excellent essay may be gathered from its 
concluding sentences :-— 

‘ The perception of beauty is one of the most precious endowments 
with which God has bleased humanity. The wise and benevolent do 
well to foster it in their fellow-men; and we do well to bless God for 
the inestimable gift, so far as we possess it ourselves, accepting the 
ministry of art as the surest means for its cultivation to enlighten and 
refresh the world, and accepting, in relation to it, the fundamental 
testimony of Nature, that God has spread man’s path with beauty 
because He has consigned his life to work.’ 


The Third Essay treats of the Ministry of Fine Art to Spiri- 
tual Life. Nature, it is said, needs an interpreter to trans- 
late effects in the outward world into thoughts and feelings 
which can awaken the spirit of man. The early sculptor was 
haunted by an idea, and had no rest till he embodied it in 
marble. This is especially the case with the religious ideal. 
Poetry peopled the material universe with spiritual beings. 
It is the mission of Christian art to teach the world, through 
the element of beauty, the love of God to His creatures. 
This is what no analytical process can do. The artist is not 
alogician. His sense of beauty is intuitive, and he can but 
take the forms of beauty which surround him to interpret 
his thought. 

The question ‘Whence comes our power to respond to 
‘art’s poetry?’ is well answered, and there follows an 
eloquent passage, in which the effect of a sunset is explained 
upon a theory like the Platonic dvayynois. Its fascination 
‘is not that of novelty, but of reminiscence.’ The same 
train of thought is pursued further, and finally we are told 
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that beauty is the symbol of Divine love. It is more thana 
poetic fancy in the mind. It is as a bridge, connecting two 
worlds, material and spiritual, an assurance to our spirits 
that God is perfect in wisdom and love! Some of our 
readers will recognise in this chapter thoughts which occur 
in Michel Angelo’s sonnets. That they are pure and noble 
and elevating to the mind will not be questioned. It is, 
however, to be regretted that they are not always presented 
to the mind of the reader in the clearest language, and 
that occasionally sentences occur which would be better for 
recasting, with a view to greater lucidity and regard for 
grammar. They are precisely such shortcomings as the 
author would detect if the essays were revised by him witha 
view to republication. 

The Fourth Essay is on Fine Art in Archeology. There 
the author is on firm ground. His antiquarian knowledge 
is great, and he is familiar with the recent discoveries 
in Greece, Asia Minor, and Assyria. After a few general 
remarks on the interest of archeological studies, and a 
reference to the well-known story of Solon and the Egyptian 
priest, he says that archeology employs all the powers of the 
scholar, philosopher, poet, and historian. Moreover, art and 
history must go side by side in archeology to supplement and 
illustrate each other. The remnants of ancient art bring 
before us the life of a people. Even the roughest art tells 
its tale, sometimes more vividly than if it were more 
highly finished. For vigour of life and heroic grandeur 
the sculptures of Nineveh surpass modern works of art. 
Everyone can see the faults of ‘technique,’ but only a 
sympathetic mind can appreciate their rude grandeur. 

In answer to the question ‘ What is the atmosphere most 
‘ favourable to the production of works of art?’ he reminds 
us that it was not in unbroken peace, but in the short and 
stirring intervals between great wars, that the great works 
of Greek art were produced; and the glories of religious art 
in the Middle Ages correspond with a time when there were 
great moral principles at stake. 

To the thoughtful archeologist the world’s life is always 
young; not so individual life. We may tind corresponding 
traces of the artistic feeling in prehistoric times and in the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Gambier Parry compares the cave-man 
etching with his flint arrow-point upon bones with Giotto, as 
he was found by Cimabue drawing sheep upon stones. It is 
from the associations of life that archwology draws its most 
interesting lessons. Some good remarks on ‘ mannerism’ 
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follow. This is often the true expression of individual 
character, and not merely an accident of style. Finally, ¢ it 
‘is in art that, throughout the ages of the past, we feel the 
‘spirit, and we mingle with the hearts of men.’ 

The Fifth Essay is divided into two parts, treating of the 
Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and Architecture. It begins 
with some general speculations as to the power and effect of 
colour, about which, in the author’s opinion, some mystery 
hangs which has never yet been solved. He claims for colour 
the same right to aim at the ideal which is generally con- 
ceded to form. He asks, ‘Why is the idea of purity asso- 
‘ciated with white?’ Few will be satisfied with the answer, 
‘ Because of its exquisite union of all colours; ’ for few com- 
paratively have ever seen the experiment by which this is 
proved, and these must confess that the so-called white 
obtained by the blending of three primary colours is very 
dingy. Most people, however, will acknowledge the difficulty 
which art has to meet in consequence of the differences in 
individual natures, or what we call variety of tastes. 

On the question of colour applied to sculpture it appears 
(for it is not too clearly expressed) that Mr. Gambier Parry 
claims for sculpture that it is not merely imitative but sug- 
gestive, ‘appealing to the moral and intellectual sense.’ 

Socrates’ dictum about the province of sculpture is good as 
far as it goes, but insufficient,—‘ to represent the emotions 
‘of the soul by form.’ Gibson took a wider view when he 
wrote: ‘ Form is spiritualised by tinting; it makes us forget 
‘the material: the Greeks were right.? Why, then, is 
marble the best material for sculpture? Because it shows 
the modelling and finish the best. It is better than dark 
materials, which show a few bright spots, and not a surface 
of modified lustre. This effect is helped by a warm tint, 
which gives the mellowing effect of age. Terra cotta and 
ivory have much to recommend them, and the latter admits 
of colour to any extent. The feeling for colour is stronger 
among southern nations than among northerns, so that 
pure white marble would have struck a Greek eye as a blot; 
not that they attempted realistic colouring, but they aided 
the effect of architecture by the employment of colour 
for the background of groups, for hair, armour, and drapery. 
From the splendid palaces of Assyria to the temples on the 
Nile, all was coloured. The arts travelled westward, and 
were brought to perfection by the genius of Pheidias. The 
sculptured wall pictures of Nineveh and Egypt, the golden 
gates of Shalmanezer’s palace, with their processions of 
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countless figures in relief, and incidents of history and 
warfare, were ‘the first suggestion of an art perfected at 
‘last in the friezes of Athens and Phigalia.’ The enquiry 
into the use of colours by the Greek artists at the best period 
of their arts is not easily satisfied, because so many of the 
traces of colour have disappeared. ‘The deep recesses of 
* sculptured forms, the sheltered corners of walls and hol- 
‘ lowed mouldings, alone retain the evidences of the colour 
‘that once covered them.’ However, there is enough evi- 
dence ‘ to convince unprejudiced judgement that colour was 
‘an important element of sculpturesque and architectural 
‘ effect in the greatest works of classic art.’ On this point 
it may be sufficient to quote one passage, which gives some 
details of evidence gathered from well-known sites :— 

‘ Wherever we look among the sites of ancient celebrity, as at 
/Egina and Athens, in the Morea or in Asia Minor, at Olympia and 
Halicarnassus and the islands of the AZgean, at Pestum, Girgenti, or 
Selinunte, and among the countless remains scattered far and wide, 
but of which all trace or name is lost, unquestionable evidences from 
travellers, whose very purpose as scholars and artists was to search out 
and verify the history and arts of classic antiquity, all combine to one 
and the same result. In many places the colouring remained bright; 
in others, where the gold or encaustic had perished from the sculpture, 
the stain remained. Where the colour had faded from the architecture, 
the etched outlines showed where the architect had designed upon his 
own mouldings the ornament for the painter; holes in the marble 
plainly indicated where metal decorations had been festened on the 
frieze, where the gilt bronze harness had been fastened to the horses, 
and where helmets and weapons had been attached to the figures of 
gods and men.’ 


Altogether this part of the essay is very instructive, as 
showing the general use of colour, and the objects sought 
by its application to sculpture. The difference between the 
climate of Greece and our northern ciimate has to be taken 
into account before we can enter into the feelings which led 
the great architects and sculptors of the classic period to 
employ colour. To what extent it was employed is difficult 
to say, because five centuries had elapsed before Pausanias, 
Pliny, Strabo, and Lucian described the state of the master- 
pieces of antiquity. But considerable light has been thrown 
on the subject by Professor Cockerell, Dodwell, Sir Charles 
Newton, and Dr. Schliemann, who all testify to the existence 
of colour in recently discovered sculptures, and to the fugitive 
nature of the tints. The processes to which the statues 
were exposed are feelingly described by Mr. Gambier 
Parry :— 
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‘They were at first well cleaned upon their discovery; then on 
arrival at their destinations well soaped for taking plaster casts, then 
chemically washed to get rid of the soap (as the Elgin marbles and 
others in the British Museum were treated), and at last presented to 
us bare marble; and people think that they were ever bare, from 
which the old encaustic painter’s work has thus been ruthlessly 
stripped, and not a blush of it remains.’ 


The contemplation of such barbarism seems to have been 
too much for the author, as the concluding sentence of the 
essay defies analysis and, like some others in the book, needs 
recasting. 

The subject of the second part of the Fifth Essay is Archi- 
tectural Wall-Painting. The author, after stating that the 
revival of ideas of colouring Christian buildings was com- 
paratively recent, shows how this was stimulated by dis- 
coveries in Greece and at Pompeii, which afforded a proof 
that it was possible for the arts to work harmoniously. 
When painting is used in decorative architecture, the painter 
must work under certain restrictions, which, when fairly ap- 
preciated, are no hindrance. Certain minor effects may, it 
is true, be lost, but ‘the greater elements of form, pro- 
‘portion, and equilibrium’ may be secured. This is very 
well expressed by the author, who has a good right to speak 
of the effect upon the artist’s mind of the restrictions which 
architecture imposes. As instances of free work, he men- 
tions the paintings of Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, 
and those of Raphael in the Stanze. It is by no means 
necessary, he proceeds to say, that all wall paintings should 
be treated architecturally: for instance, the paintings of 
Pinturicchio in the Libreria at Siena would greatly lose in 
interest were they deprived of their historical backgrounds ; 
and, to come nearer home, the frescoes of Herbert and 
Maclise in the Houses of Parliament would suffer from a 
rigid architectural treatment. The contrast between archi- 
tectural wall-painting and free picture painting, and the pro- 
vince of each, is well expressed by Mr. Gambier Parry: 
‘Let picture painting be as free as the air it imitates, but 
‘architectural wall-painting is bound by the respect which 
‘one art owes to another. In the former, the effect of it 
‘should be the annihilation of surface, in the latter its em- 
‘ phasis.” 

After enumerating some of the great wall-paintings of 
the age of Pericles, and showing how ‘the feeble Byzan- 
‘ tines, the Christian mosaicists, and the Gothic wall-painters 
‘only followedon the lines which had reached them through 
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‘ dark and evil times from the finest art schools of antiquity,’ 
the author points out that ‘there were two distinct systems 
‘of painting by the Greeks—one on panels, the other on 
‘walls. Wall-painting was essentially the art of the great 
‘ building age; grand, heroic, monumental.’ We can only 
form a faint notion of what the Greek wall-paintings were 
from descriptions, and from designs on ancient vases ; but 
we gather that they were characterised by sculpturesque self- 
restraint. Some of the existing Lekythi (of which a fine 
specimen is in the British Museum, ‘on which is painted 
‘the group of Orestes, Electra, and Iphigenia at the tomb of 
* Agamemnon’) are remarkable for the perfection of the 
drawing and the intensity of the colour. From this, and 
from the Cameirus vase, also in the British Museum, repre- 
senting the surprise of Thetis by Peleus, we may form a 
conception of the character of the wall-paintings of the 
classic age, and of the essentially architectonic character of 
the paintings of Polygnotus and his contemporaries. 

An interesting and just deduction is drawn from the supe- 
riority in many of the existing vases of the composition and 
treatment to the design. Where this is found to be the case, 
we may infer that the composition reflects the work of a 
better period of art, whilst the faults of design are attri- 
butable to the inferiority of the workmen in succeeding cen- 
turies. The essuy concludes with an eloquent assertion of 
the claims of architecture to be regarded as the centre of all 
the arts— 


‘ towards which they are all attracted by mutual regard and interest, 
and round which, as in natural relationship, they group their various 
attributes; with all their skill and all their poetry, making architec- 
ture itself completely beautiful, at once the home and the glory of 
them all.’ 


We have quoted largely from the author’s own words, 
because it would be difficult to improve upon them, and 
because his practical knowledge of painting united to archi- 
tecture, and working in due subordination to it, entitles him 
to speak with an authority which few living men can claim. 
It is a pity that the classical names were not subjected to 
scholarly revision. The eye would not then be offended by 
such blots as ‘ Olympien’ for ‘ Olympieion, ‘ Lechithoi’ for 
‘ Lekythi’ (Gr. AjxvGor), ‘ Zanthus’ for * Xanthus,’ ‘ Phei- 
‘ galia’ for ‘ Phigalia,’ and ‘ Agatharcus’ for ‘ Agatharchus.’ 
The publications of the Hellenic Society have familiarised 
the students of art with a more correct orthography, and it 
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is not too much to expect that a writer who shows so much 
knowledge, so much observation, and so firm a grasp of 
principles should conform to the received standard. 

The subject of Ancient Mosaic, of which Mr. Gambier Parry 
treats in the first part of his Sixth Essay, has been already 
handled by Mr. Hope in his work on Byzantine Architecture. 
He points out that mosaic pavements, called by Pliny 
(xxxvi. 25) ‘genus pavimenti Grecanici,’ were introduced 
into Italy in churches of cities connected with the Eastern 
Empire, Ravenna, Venice, &c. He also shows that a similar 
work was applied to surfaces of walls—only in the case of 
the floors ‘ pietre dure’ were employed; on the walls in- 
crustations of enamel and composition were used. Both 
Mr. Hope and Mr. Ruskin give many instances of mosaic 
decoration, chiefly in the hieratic style. Mr. Gambier Parry 
brings his antiquarian knowledge and love of research to 
bear upon the origin and early history of the art. Like 
Dr. Schliemann, whom he quotes,* he derives ‘ mosaic’ from 
pebbles put before a door and arranged in a pattern. As 
regards the name, he thinks ‘ mosaic’ is connected with 
povesioy,t the ordinary Greek term wijdwois not being 
adequate to express the high finish of such work, nor the 
term for a pavement, AvGootpwtov eadgos. 

Pliny (xxxvi. 61) quotes a line of Lucilius, which speaks of 
pavement being adorned 


Arte, pavimento atque emblemate vermiculato. 


The word ‘ musivus’ is used for ‘ mosaic’ by a writer towards 
the close of the third century A.pD., and also by Augustine.t 
This is the nearest approach to ‘mosaic’ in Latin. It was 
used somewhat promiscuously ‘from the grand pavement of 
‘the battle of Issus to the picture of the Madonna made of 
‘inlaid flowers by Italians at a village festa.’ 

After this enquiry into the origin of the name, Mr. 
Gambier Parry raises the question whether the most ancient 
nations—the Chinese and the Egyptians—practised mosaic. 
He answers the question in the negative. The Chinese 
appear to have used coloured marbles laid chequer-wise, 
and coloured tiles laid like a chessboard; but true ‘ mosaic, 
‘architectural or pictorial, appears to be conspicuous by its 
‘absence among the arts of the Celestial Empire.’ Nor 


* Troja, 1884, pp. 53, 54. 
+ Cf. Horace, Ep. ii. 2. 92: ‘ Calatumque novem Musis opus.’ 
+ Civ. Dei, 16. 8. 
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did the Egyptians practise true mosaic, though sometimes 
they nearly approached it. ‘The true mosaics in Egypt 
‘ were first Greek, then Roman, in design and workmanship, 
‘ and lastly Byzantine and Arabic.’ 

Whence did the Greeks get their ideas of mosaic? They 
had the elements in use in the fifth century B.c., but these 
may have been imported from Phoenicia. The use of 
coloured marbles was very ancient. The tomb of Atreus at 
Mycenez, of the twelfth century B.c., is described by Dr. 
H. Schliemann (‘ Tiryns’) and in Dodwell’s ‘ Classical Tour’ 
‘as having originally presented a rich effect of colour as 
well as of ornamental carving.’ This was produced by the 
employment of inlaid variously coloured marbles. 

The author supposes that the tessellated work of the Chal- 
deans was known to the Greeks, whose artistic eyes saw in 
it capabilities of improvement. The pavements at Tiryns, 
itself of Phrygian origin, are ‘suggestive of coloured mosaic 
‘ floors ’—an inference drawn from Dr. Schliemann’s ‘ Tiryns’ 
(1886), from which a quotation is given. 

From these early instances ‘ there is a long interval before 
‘we come to the earliest known pictorial mosaics. They 
‘were in Greece, at Delphi and Olympia.’ The existence 
of a mosaic at Delphi, representing the meeting of two 
eagles at a place called the ‘ navel’ of the earth, is gathered 
from the Scholiast on Lucian ‘ De Saltatione.’ <A still more 
ancient mosaic is that which was discovered by the French 
expedition, 1831, at Olympia in the pronaos of the Temple of 
Jupiter. ‘It is still in situ, and probably the earliest extant 
‘ specimen of Greek mosaic.’ It has been described by Sir 
Charles Newton and M. A. Blouet, and derives additional 
interest from its having been executed at the same time 
as the building of the temple (about 450 B.c.), and from its 
having been part of the ornament of the temple where the 
great statue of Pheidias was placed. 

The next instance of mosaic by Greek artists which 
Mr. Gambier Parry mentions is the work of Sosus (about 
220 B.c.) described by Pliny, under the name of an ‘ unswept 
‘room’ (ofxos dodpwtos), in the centre of which were the 
famous doves, drinking water and preening their feathers.* 
‘The mosaic of Pliny’s doves in the Capitol is composed of 
‘marbles, jewels, and a few glass imitations of them.’ 
Pliny gives the names of several Greek artists in mosaic— 
Parnesos of Elis and Sosus of Pergamus. ‘One of the 


* TH. N. xxxvi. 61. 
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‘finest of the Pompeian mosaics, constructed of tesserze of 
‘ vitreous enamel,’ bears the name of the artist, Dioscorides 
of Samos. The absence of notices by Pausanias of Greek 
mosaics is noted and accounted for by the author, on the 
ground that Pausanias was more of a scholar than an artist. 
Some of the mosaics at Pompeii were wall-pictures, but the 
finest of all was a pavement. 

‘ The subject is the battle of Issus, in which the prominent figure 
appears to be Alexander the Great, in the thick of the fight, having 
just speared his foe, whose horse has fallen in the attempt to fly. The 
earliest mosaic in Italy of which an account has been preserved is 
that which, on Pliny’s authority, was made for Sulla, and placed in 
the Temple of Fortune at Palestrina.’ 


Mosaic was applied with good effect to portraiture, which 
gained in durability what it lost in finish. Instances are 
given of Caracalla’s gladiators and the friends of the 
Emperor Commodus, whose portraits were erected in a por- 
tico of his garden. Early in the first century B.c. mosaic 
had become a necessary part of official furniture, and Mr. 
Parry quotes Suetonius, who tells us how Cesar carried 
mosaic about in his campaigns that his official ‘ pavement’ 
might be always ready. The common adoption of mosaic 
suggested the use of native materials. Where marbles could 
not be obtained, stones of various colours and clay, baked red 
or black, were employed. Frequently, as has been remarked 
before, the composition is so superior to the execution that 
it is impossible not to believe that the originals were the 
work of able artists. And thus an additional interest is im- 
parted to mosaics as preserving some record of the com- 
position of ancient pictures and wall-paintings. 

Interesting as mosaics are which represent mythological 
subjects, those are even more interesting which illustrate 
contemporary life. ‘ One of the best examples of the kind 
‘is the great mosaic of Italica near Seville.’ This repre- 
sents the interior of a Roman circus, and bears testimony 
to the importance of a city of which little remains, though 
it was founded by Scipio Africanus, and was the birthplace 
of the Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Theodosius. A still 
finer specimen of mosaic representing the entire scene of 
the circus is at Lyons. This is fully described, and is an 
excellent illustration of the lively interest taken by the 
Romans in the games of the circus. Another favourite sub- 
ject was taken from the kingdom of Neptune. There is a 
good instance of this on the coast of Spain, on the floor of 
the church of St. Michael at Barcelona, ‘where the whole 
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‘glory of the ocean kingdom is portrayed in mosaic, with 
‘ fishes, nereids, and tritons sporting among the waves, and 
‘ indicating the spot once occupied by a temple of Neptune.’ 
These subjects were very popular towards the close of the 
first century a.p., a fact attributable to the extension of 
Roman commerce by sea. Of all such designs the palm is 
given by Mr. Gambier Parry to the mosaic found at Con- 
stantine, described in glowing language, which should be 
studied, as it contains, among other memorable expressions, 
a fine euphemism for ‘ naked ’—viz. ‘ relieved of all impedi- 
‘ments of drapery.’ The marine deities who enjoy this 
privilege are Neptune and Amphitrite. 

Old mosaics also abound in England, especially where 
there were Roman settlements. East London abounds in 
tessellated floors, evidencing the existence of Roman dwell- 
ings. The abundance of Roman remains in Gloucestershire 
is pointed out, and reasons are assigned for the preference 
which the Romans showed for this part of England :-— 


‘ It was a tempting site for them. The wide hunting-ground of the 
Cotteswold country was behind them, and their city Corinium, the 
modern Cirencester, at the junction of their principal roads, was within 
easy reach; Aqua Solis (Bath) also and Caerleon, and their “ castra 
“‘ exploratoria” on all the points of the hills. The great military 
establishment at Glevum (the modern Gloucester) lay in the valley 
below them, on the bank of the meandering Severn; and far beyond, 
the country of the Silures, the scene of their great campaign, stretched 
out into the wide distance, blending the woods and hills of its horizon 
with the mists of the setting sun.’ 


Here, at Woodchester, a palace was built, which probably 
was an imperial residence. Claudius’s seventh legion was 
for many years stationed at Gloucester, and Woodchester 
afforded precisely the central and secure position required 
for the governoz’s residence. A fine mosaic, of the date of 
Septimius Severus, was found there, a detailed description 
of which, with reference made to Lysons’s ‘ Woodchester,’ 
1797, is given by Mr. Gambier Parry. This is followed by 
descriptions of mosaics at Frampton, Harkstow, and Bignor. 
The latter is compared with a famous mosaic at Avenches, 
in Switzerland (the ancient Aventicum). Both are some- 
what Pompeian in character, and both agree not only in 
‘the unique circumstance of each having a bath or cistern 
‘in the centre,’ but ‘in the evidence of both having been 
‘in great part taken from the same original cartoons.’ This 
appears from the similarity of the figures, which extends 
even to their faults in drawing and proportion. 
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The mosaics at Bignor, about twelve miles from Chichester, 
are probably the earliest of any importance in Britain. 
They contain mythological figures and groups of gladiators. 
Those at Harkstow, discovered in 1796 near the mouth of 
the Humber, are described as blending mythological and 
Christian subjects—Orpheus with his lyre and attendant 
animals, and the symbol of the Cross inlaid in red tesserz ; 
next to this is a spirited mosaic picture of a Biga race. 

Only one other Roman mosaic is described, perhaps the 
most interesting of all, that at Frampton near Dorchester. 
‘There are pavements of three rooms of important size con- 
‘nected by long corridors with mosaic floors throughout.’ 
The description of these is particularly interesting, as 
showing how a Roman temple, with its mythological and 
pagan ornament, by the addition of the Christian monogram, 
was adapted to the requirements of a British church. 

The second part of this essay treats of Christian mosaic. 
The change from pagan to Christian art is chiefly in the 
motive. At first the builders and decorators of sacred 
buildings were obliged to employ artists who were fami- 
liar only with pagan subjects. Hence the motives appear 
mixed. This may last for centuries, but eventually Chris- 
tianity developed its own schools of art, and these held their 
own. The view taken by Mr. Gambier Parry respecting the 
relation of early Christian to classical art corresponds in 
the main to that of Kugler in his ‘ Handbuch der Kunst- 
‘ geschichte.’? Both seem to agree in fixing the close of the 
first period of Christian art about a.p. 525. Henceforth a 
different class of art prevailed at Constantinople and Rome. 
‘ Christianity was now free, and the mosaics upon the walls 
‘and vaults of its sacred places were spread as vast pictures 
‘illustrating the incidents of its history and faith. Among 
the mosaics of the sixth century the author selects, as typical 
of ‘the poetry of religious intention,’ ‘ the dignified portrai- 
‘ture of the apse of Sta Pudentiana,’ and ‘ the sacred sym- 
‘bolism in that of SS. Cosmo and Damian’ ut Rome. The 
figure of Christ holding a scroll in his left hand was copied 
about 300 years after (A.D. 820) in the church of Sta Pras- 
sede, and twice after in the churches of Sta Cecilia and St. 
Mark. When the Roman Empire fell, art became degraded, 
a proof of which was the repetition of the same design in 

several churches. And ‘ the edicts of Leo the Isaurian in 
‘a.p. 726 at Constantinople gave such a blow to art as it 
“never recovered till the revival in the twelfth century.’ 
Then took place a migration of Greek artists to Rome, where 
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they established themselves in a college called Schola Greea, 
* close to a church which received the name of 8S. Maria 
‘in Cosmedin from the beauty of their works in it.’ In the 
time of Leo IIL, the friend of Charlemagne, the arts 
revived, but Roman art died out, and Greek artists had all 
their own way. 

Meanwhile a love of splendour developed itself at Con- 
stantinople. Great use was made of gold to cover back- 
grounds, and gilt glass tesseree were used for mosaics. A 
temporary impulse was given to art by the conversion of 
Byzantium into an imperial city, and Constantine by his 
passion for building favoured this, especially as all the 
churches built under his directions were ornamented with 
mosaic and marbles; but little remains of any mosaics of 
his time, besides those of the Roman church of Sta Costanza 
and of the Lateran baptistery. Under Justinian another 
revival took place. The first stone of Sta Sophia was laid 
February 23, 531, and it was opened in 537 a.p. The 
central decoration of the dome was originally ‘ a colossal 
‘figure of Christ seated in majesty.’ The church of 8. 
Vitale, at Ravenna, was ornamented by mosaicists of the 
same school. The idea of Christ judging the world, first 
represented in mosaic on a gold ground at Sta Sophia, was 
imitated at Rome in the basilica of 8. Lorenzo, and in the 
apse of 8. Theodore ; also in the seventh century in the lateral 
apse of Sta Costanza, and in the thirteenth century in the 
baptistery of 8. Giovanni at Florence.* Another church dat- 
ing from the time of Justinian, that of St. Catharine, near 
Mount Sinai, is covered with contemporary mosaics. Besides 
the figure of Christ, transfigured, with Moses and Elias on 
either side, Moses is represented kneeling before the burning 
bush, and in another mosaic holding the two tables of the 
law. Also, within circular medallions are the portraits of 
Justinian and Theodora, besides many figures of Apostles. 
Other instances are given from the important cities of Thes- 
salonica, Trebizond, and Ravenna. The characteristics of 
these designs are given generally. ‘The artists planned no 
‘ great pictures, nor cared for dramatic action nor historic 
* subject, but peopled their vast cupola and wall with single 
‘ figures, each in his own individual capacity taking part in 
‘some great event.’ This may be taken as a general de- 
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* Some of these mosaics are portrayed in Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
excellent translation of Professor Woitman’s ‘ History of Painting, 
where the whole subject of mosaic work is treated with great ability. 
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scription of the religious art of the period ; and, whether 
executed in mosaic or in fresco, the works must have pre- 
served the same character. 

The main characteristics of the works of art at Ravenna 
are given by Mr. Gambier Parry :—‘ They surprise us indeed 
‘by their extent and technical excellence,’ but still more by 
‘the grandeur of idea which prevailed throughout and in- 
‘ spired their compositions, the sincerity of their enthusiasm, 
‘and an architectonic sense, applying ornament and pictorial 
‘design with complete mastery to the forms and effects of 
‘architecture.’ Instances of these qualities are given from 
the church of S. Apollinare Nuovo. The mausoleum of 
Galla Placidia and the orthodox baptistery are adorned with 
mosaics in the same symbolic style, one representing our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd amid a rocky landscape. ‘The 
‘figure is classic in the gracefulness of its attitude, and 
‘beautiful also in the harmony of its colouring. Indeed, 
‘whether in design, colour, or expression, it is the most 
‘impressive representation of this lovely subject in early 
‘ Christian art.’ Ravenna did not remain long as an asylum 
for artists. After two centuries ‘a shadow tell on it,’ and 
its disregarded mosaics were robbed with the sanction of its 
absent rulers. Charlemagne, having a strong desire to in- 
troduce among his subjects a love of art, built a palace and 
cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), and applied to Pope 
Adrian I. for artists capable of ornamenting the cathedral 
at Aix with mosaics. Ravenna, at that time subject to the 
Papal See, was used as a quarry. With the written autho- 
rity of the Pope, ‘ the tesseree were stripped from the walls, 
‘and the marbles from the pavements, and the cathedral at 
* Aix was clothed with their stolen glories’ (a.p. 796—804). 
Thus church decoration was introduced into Northern Ger- 
many. 

The art of mosaic was employed by the caliphs to decorate 
their mosques, as Caliph Walid stipulated for a contribution 
of mosaic tesserz for his mosque at Damascus, and two hun- 
dred years later a present of glass tesseree was made to Caliph 
Abderrahman to adorn the mosque at Cordova. The art was 
kept up in the retreat of monasteries, especially among the 
shrines of Mount Athos. About the year 1000 a.p. ‘ the 
‘ first dawn of reviving art in Europe appeared at the court 
‘of the successors of Charlemagne at Aix.’ Among the 
places where the revival of art made progress were Hildes- 
heim, where Bishop Bernward is said to have worked with his 
own hands at mosaics ; and Monte Cassino, in Italy, where 
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a school of Greek artists was established. ‘For three cen- 
‘ turies no mosaic had been executed at Rome; but now the 
age was startled by its sudden appearance on the walls of 
one that was then, and still is, among the grandest of its 
churches, Sta Maria in Trastevere’ (A.p. 1150-45). The 
mosaics in St. Mark’s, at Venice, are valuable and interesting 
as pictures of historical subjects. One represents the conse- 
eration of St. Mark’s in 1085, the other the discovery of the 
bones of the Evangelist, described by F. Corner and quoted by 
Mr. Ruskin.* ‘ The pictures are valuable also as illustrating 
‘the costume and manners of the day, and the character of 
* the marble and gold mosaic of the architecture.’ ‘The art 
‘thus revived soon broke out into a chorus of fine works 
‘ from East to West.’ Details of this are given in the essay 
with dates and names—especial mention being made of the 
basilica of Monreale, the cathedral of Torcello, and that of 
Murano, with which two the readers of ‘Stones of Venice’ 
are already familiar. In the north-west of Europe a spirit 
of icouoclasm broke out in the middle of the twelfth century, 
‘excited by the spiritual enthusiasm of 8. Bernard of Clair- 
‘ vault,’ to ‘ whose denunciations . . . the loss of many pre- 
‘ cious works is to be traced.’ 

The large pavements of mosaic character in the early 
Middle Ages, north of the Alps, according to Mr. Gambier 
Parry, resemble what is called Florentine mosaic rather 
than the true mosaic formed of small tesserae. He gives 
an instance from the old buildings of St. Ethelreda’s convent 
at Ely, dating from the fourteenth century. Among the 
« favourite subjects of designs for pavements were the laby- 
‘rinth, the zodiac, and the calendar, the last being treated 
‘with a ring of circles filled w ith emblematical figures 
‘of the months engaged upon their seasonable labours.’ 
Instances are given of the various ways in which this 
design is carried out on ‘the old Roman floors of Bignor 
‘in England, and at Caerleon in Wales, and the medizval 
‘pavement inlaid in black and white under the western 
‘ tower of Ely Cathedral.’ 

The moral of these labyrinths, when not enforced by verses 
of the ‘ Miserere,’ was ‘ to represent the difficult ways of life, 
* before arriving at celestial rest.’ 

The twelfti century saw the developement of the art of 
mosaic upon walls and vaulting, principally by artists from 
Siena and Florence, of whom the Greek Apetonins a and the 
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* Stones of Venice, vol. ii. p. 60. 
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Italian Cimabue and Mino da Turrita, Duccio and Tafi, 
Gaddi and Giotto, are most conspicuous. By them 

“both modes of composition, the symbolic and the dramatic, were 
revived together. 'The symbolism which had characterised the mosaics 
of Ravenna was now consummated at Rome over the altars of San 
Clemente and the apsidal recesses of the Lateran and Santa Maria 
Maggiore, affording examples of a reviving art that for magnificence of 
effect and expressive grandeur, under the obligations of architectural 
constraint, have not been surpassed.’ 


Here follows a full description of the ornamentation of 
the apse of San Clemente, and of that of the Lateran. Mr. 
Gambier Parry, whilst awarding high praise to these com- 
positions, finds fault very justly with an artistic error—that 
of representing dignity by size. ‘The supplementary effect 
‘ of colouring by mosaics on the exteriors of important build- 
‘ings was finely exhibited on the facade of the cathedral 
‘at Orvieto, and on that of Siena, in the latter part of the 
‘fifteenth century.’ The facade of St. Peter’s at Rome 
was adorned in this manner, a famous design called the 
Navicella of Giotto representing St. Peter walking on the 
waves. After the twelfth century there was little work in 
mosaic north of the Alps. ‘The architects and artists 
‘spent all their enthusiasm and their means in developing 
‘the new idea of pointed architecture.’ South of the Alps 
mosaic was still cultivated, in spite of the increased atten- 
tion given to wall-painting in tempera and fresco; and in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the names of many men 
of eminence are associated with it, such as Lippi, Baldo- 
vinetti, Ghirlandajo, Botticelli. Their work, when original, 
was most refined, but deficient, says Mr. Gambier Parry, 
in the architectural sense that gave the older mosaics their 
great character in monumental art. Baldovinetti was the 
most earnest to maintain the honour of the art, and Peselli, 
also a Florentine, ornamented with mosaic, in 1416, Orcagna’s 
shrine in the church of Or San Michele. Henceforth, the 
centre of activity in the art was at St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and the author refers to the works of Michele Giamboni in 
1430, in the chapel of the Mascoli. ‘ But by the middle of 
‘the following century that phase of monumental art was 
‘over, and mosaicists copied the designs of the great 
‘ painters—Titian, Tintoret, and Pordenone —without any 
‘regard to the requirements of architecture or to the con- 
‘gruity of style and effect.? In closing our remarks on 
this interesting chapter, we cannot too strongly express our 
admiration of the amount of knowledge displayed in it, and 
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of the firm grasp of artistic principles which pervades it. 
Mr. Gambier Parry has not only written a very instructive 
essay, but he has held up as the standard of judgement, from 
which no artist or art critic should deviate, the architectonic 
ideal. 

The Seventh Essay is on Glass Painting, Ancient and 
Medieval. This is no less instructive than the essay on 
mosaic ; but it is not quite up to the mark of English com- 
position, as it contains some passages of which the meaning 
is not clear, and the grammar is defective. It contains at 
the outset a statement concerning the use of glass in the 
time of Pliny. He appears to have been familiar with its 
use in decoration, but not with its employment in windows 
to let in the light. Perhaps he would have understood what 
we confess our inability to realise—‘the employment of 
‘ opaque enamel to define ornamental design upon the colours 
‘of glass used transparently.’ If this means inserting 
cameos in opaque colour upon transparent glass—as in the 
Portland vase, mentioned afterwards—we can only regret 
that it was not more clearly expressed. Objection also may 
be taken to the interpretation of Suetonius’s expression in 
describing Horace’s bedroom, ‘ speculato cubiculo.’? No one 
can say in this case that glass was used. ‘Specula,’ or 
mirrors, were usually of polished metal. The quotation 
from that gossip-monger, Suetonius, does not help us to 
form a clearer notion of the use of glass in the time of 
Augustus, nor does it increase our respect for Horace, if 
what his biographer wrote was true. 

‘The method of painting with glass fused into and upon 
‘ glass was an art of great antiquity,’ as Mr. Gambier Parry 
shows by reference to a relic of Egyptian art, B.c. 1600, and 
to a vessel found among the ruins of Nimroud, date B.c. 722. 

‘Fusing vitreous enamels on blocks of cement or terra 
‘ cotta and on tiles’ is another ancient mode of painting. 
Instances are given from Nineveh and Khorsabad, with 
references to the works of Botta, Layard, and Place. In 
Egypt and Pheenicia the imitation of gems reached a high 
state of perfection. Imitative obsidian was made at Rome, 
and ‘ murrhine,’ said to have been originally made at Thebes, 
and highly valued at Rome. It was also made at Alexandria, 
according to Pliny. It was the most costly of all glass, 
excepting pure rock crystal, and produced ‘a rich effect of 
‘ wavy streaks of indigo, purple, green, and white.’ Mr. 
Gambier Parry mentions some of the most effective pictorial 
designs in glass—the cameo reliefs of the Portland and 
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Aldjo vases, and the small blue amphora at Naples. At 
Athens cameo gems were worn at the best period of classic 
art; and at Rome, under the emperors, ‘ the use of glass for 
‘coloured ornament became universal, and walls, ceilings, 
‘ and friezes were inlaid with painted panels of it.’ Examples 
of these are given, showing that coloured glass was much in 
use among the nations of antiquity ; but we are called upon 
to notice ‘ that there is neither relic nor record of actual 
‘glass painting depending on translucency for its effect.’ 
How translucent glass painting originated is a matter of 
uncertainty. As to the date, we know nothing before the 
tenth or eleventh century. 


‘ Winckelmann’s idea is a very possible one, that the mosaics in 
glass, tesserae, and sectile marble marquetry, of walls and floors, sug- 
gested similar designs in windows. Even in the eleventh century the 
employment of glass in windows was not by any means universal, if 
we may judge by the employment of transparent alabaster in the 
windows of the south aisle of the cathedral of Torcello, and at San 
Miniato at Florence, at a time when glass was practically common and 
glass mosaic universal.’ 


An interesting account is given of the method of orna- 
menting windows in Mahomedan buildings in the East. And 
a quotation from Leo’s history of the convent of Monte Cas- 
sino shows that the Oriental method of ornamenting windows 
was employed in Western Europe between the years 1050 
and 1071, artists being obtained from Constantinople. Li- 
moges, in France, ‘an ancient city of Roman foundation,’ 
was famous for its manufacturers of glass, artificers having 
been sent to France from Constantinople as early as a.p. 
687, and in the latter part of the twelfth century the glass 
painting of Limoges was famous; ‘ but long before that date 
‘both the arts of enamelling and glass painting had been 
* successfully established in Lorraine and the Rhenish pro- 
‘vinces of Germany.’ The records of the Abbey of St. 
Benignus at Dijon describe ‘ the figure of St. Panchasia, as 
* painted in a glass window of the church, which was rebuilt 
‘there a.p. 1001. 

Towards the end of the tenth century Bernwald, Bishop 
of Hildesheim, exercised great influence in promoting the 
cultivation of the arts, and established a school with many 
native pupils, under the Byzantine artists then living there. 
He died in 1021. Cologne became also a centre for the 
cultivation of fine arts, and enamelling was practised there 
and at Verdun. ‘Glass painting was an art nearly allied 
‘to enamelling from the similarity of the materials and 
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‘apparatus; and it is to that part. of Germany, Lorraine, 
‘ Alsace, and neighbouring Rhine provinces that we may 
‘look... for the earliest developement of that form of it 
‘ which was developed in the middle ages.’ ‘At Neuviller, 
‘on the lower Rhine, is a relic of perhaps the oldest existing 
‘ painted window,’ which is described as being ‘ of extreme 
‘ Byzantine style.’ At the Benedictine Abbey of Tegernsee, 
in Bavaria, glass-works were established a.p. 1003, in me- 
mory of Theophania, a Greek princess, married to Otho II. 
As time went on, the art of glass painting was extended 
from Germany to France and England. The Abbot Suger, 
A.D. 1147, sent for artists in enamel to decorate the cathe- 
dral of St. Denis, near Paris. Artificial gems seem to have 
been employed, rubies and sapphires being imitated. But 
the splendour of the abbey brought upon the abbot the 
wrath of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, who attacked his 
brother, like a John Knox of the twelfth century. In spite 
of this, the strict rule of the Cistercians against the use of 
coloured glass for church windows was relaxed; and the 
figure of St. Bernard was painted on panels representing the 
chief incidents of his life. Mr. Gambier Parry, commenting 
on the change, says: ‘ The experience of life and human in- 
‘ firmity appears to have taught them, as it has taught others, 
‘ that fine art, inspired by sacred motive, is most useful, not 
‘only to teach the ignorant, but to fill the void of vacant 
‘ minds,’ 

The early windows were marked by simplicity in design 
and brilliancy of colour. In the thirteenth century an im- 
provement in design took place; the architect apparently 
supplying the figures, if we may judge from ‘the works of 
‘Wilars de Honecort, who has left among his drawings 
‘ scores of studies of figures, draperies, and proportion.’ In 
those days there was less subdivision of the arts than is the 
case now, and so 
‘the glass painter often embraced in his work the whole art of his 
profession, from the first preparation of the glass to the painting of the 
tinished window ; as in the case of the Alsatian glass painter, Jean de 
Kirkkeim, who executed great works in Strasburg Cathedral (about 
A.D. 1340), where he is described as Vitreator factor vitrorum, glas- 
seator, Pictor.’ 


In England much destruction of works of art and of records 
took place. Occasionally, however, they were ingeniously 
preserved ; as, for instance, the records of Newstead Abbey, 
‘ which lay for centuries unsuspected in the brass ball of its 
‘lectern, now standing in the choir of Southwell Minster.’ 
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Much of the glass was foreign, as, e.g., the windows for 
Rivaulx Abbey, which were sent from France in 1140. In 
1303 we come upon the name of an English glass painter, 
which is preserved in the history of Exeter Cathedral, where 
for 140 feet of painted glass, and other such work, ‘ Walter 
‘the Glazier’ was paid various sums. <A few years after 
‘Walter of Exeter,’ the name of ‘ Robert of York is pre- 
‘ served, as having been paid in 1338 at the rate of twelve- 
‘ pence per foot for his painted glass.’ He painted the great 
west window of York Cathedral. Another name occurs in 
the records of Exeter Cathedral, that of Robert Lyen (a.p. 
1391). Men of his craft were held in high estimation in 
former times, being relieved from imposts under the Em- 
perors Constantine, Theodosius, and Valentinian; and at 
* Venice, the master glaziers of Murano were honoured by 
‘high social privileges, admitting them to intermarriage 
‘ with the Venetian nobility, and to the rank of nobles, with 
‘ their titles inscribed in their libro @’ oro.’ 

The destruction of painted glass was in no country greater 
than in Italy, where this branch of art was little appreciated. 
Indeed, with walls adorned with mosaics and frescoes, there 
is more need of pure sunlight than variously coloured light 
shining through glass windows. There was a school of art 
in Florence, at the convent outside the Porta a Pinti, where 
monks established themselves in 1383, and where, until the 
siege in 1529, when it was entirely ruined, they employed 
themselves in the practice of various arts, and pre-eminently 
in glass painting. ‘ Their prior prepared with his own hands 
‘the ultramarine for Pietro Perugino for the frescoes which 
‘he painted on the walls of the convent; and for Michel 
‘ Angelo, upon his undertaking the frescoes on the vaulting 
‘of the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican.’ Before the end of 
the fourteenth century this art had attained to eminence 
in northern and central Italy, but it rarely penetrated the 
south. Instances are given of glass painters of Siena and 
Pisa, among whom two, ‘about the year 1460, filled with 
‘their painted glass the arcade on the two sides of the 
‘Campo Santo, for the preservation of the frescoes there 
‘from the action of sea-breezes—B. da Scarperia and Leo- 
‘nardo, a Florentine.’ In the fifteenth century a young 
German artist, son of a merchant at Ulm, visited Rome in 
1432, and being seized with a strong religious longing, ‘he 
‘entered the order of the Frati Predicatori of the convent of 
‘S$. Domenico at Bologna, and there he spent a devoted life, 
‘ succeeding, as, his biographer says, some other saintly men 
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‘have done, in making the pursuit of art a means toward 
‘the perfection of religious life.” The best known of his 
works are ‘ the great windows in the church of 8S. Petronio, 
* executed with assistance of his pupils, Frati Ambrogino 
‘and Anastasio, in his adopted city Bologna,’ where he was 
known by the name of Fra Beato Giacomo d’ Ulma. ‘A very 
‘ different man was the Frenchman from Verdun, whose 
* story has been told by Vasari under the name of Gulielmo 
‘di Marsilla. He came to Italy, to assist a friend and 
fellow-countryman, named Claude, in decorating the Vatican 
for Pope Julius Il. with painted glass, after designs by 
Raphael. He entered the Dominican Order to escape from 
the secular courts of justice, to which he had become ame- 
nable ; but as soon as he felt assured of his safety, he threw 
up his conventual obligations and went to Rome, where he 
attained to the highest reputation as a glass painter. It is 
much to be regretted that the glass windows in the Vatican 
were destroyed at the siege of Rome in 1527 by the Con- 
stable de Bourbon. Mr. Gambier Parry traces the progress 
of the art both north and south of the Alps— 


‘the character of the advance from the thirteenth to the fourteenth 
century. having been from exclusive conventionalism to Nature, from 
the fourteenth to the fifteenth that of improvement in the higher 
qualities of design, and in the following century by the introduction of 
the use of coloured glass enamels, affording to the glass painter as 
varied a palette as the painter in oil.’ 


This system was adopted by Gulielmo so completely that 
Vasari says of his works at Cortona and Arezzo that ‘one 
‘ would say that they were composed of living figures, and 
‘not of coloured and transparent glass, but in truth mar- 
‘vellous pictures.’ In spite of this success, Gulielmo 
abandoned glass painting and took to fresco, probably 
anticipating the destruction of works in so perishable a 
material as glass. 

The art owed much of its success in Italy to northern 
influence. The best materials were imported; for, as Vasari 
says, the best glass came from Germany, France, and 
England, and the best smalti—i.e. coloured enamels—were 
German, and with few exceptions the best glass painters 
were foreign, or the Italian pupils of foreign masters. 

Spain also availed itself of the genius of the North. 
Toledo was famous for its painted glass as early as the 
thirteenth century, and from the records there appears to 
have been a continual succession of native and Flemish 
glass painters from the beginning of the fifteenth to that of 
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the eighteenth century. Specimens of the art in France, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium Mr. Gambier Parry passes 
over as too numerous to be recorded, and in the case of France 
‘too well known to need further reference.’ The causes of 
decline are traced in these countries to the abandonment 
of the brilliant old-fashioned colours, and to the use of white 
glass to be painted upon with ‘ enamels, as in oil or water- 
‘colour.’ Other technicalities were introduced from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, ‘till glass painting 
‘ changed its function, and produced cabinet pictures, land- 
‘scape transparencies, miniatures and copies of the works 
‘of the great masters in oil and fresco, as when Bernard 
‘Palissy . . . painted on glass copies of Raphael’s history 
‘of Cupid and Psyche for the family of Montmorency at 
‘ Kcouen.’ 

In the Netherlands a school of glass painting adopted 
the supposed improvements of the sixteenth century, ‘ the 
‘ greatest works thus executed being those in the cathedral 
‘of St. Gudule at Brussels, by Jan Haeck and Bernard von 
‘ Orley,’ which were more artistic, but less brilliant in colour, 
than earlier windows. 

In Germany Albert Diirer is described as ‘the founder of 
‘an improved school of more correct perspective and archi- 
‘tecture, and for sacred subjects, particularly for painted 
‘glass; and we know that glass painters were among his 
intimate friends. Whether any glass paintings by him still 
exist is uncertain ; if any, those in the cathedral at Cologne, 
on the north side of the nave, have the best claim. ‘ The 
‘influence of his school is noticeable far and wide. Not 
only his genius can be plainly traced, but that of the Van 
Eycks and Hemling left their impress on the glass painting 
of the age. It is difficult to suppose that the decay of the 
art can be in any way attributable to them. But Adrian de 
Vriee and the brothers Crabeth at Gouda despised the con- 
ventionalities of glass painting, and contributed by their 
freedom of treatment to its downfall. 

One main cause of the decay of glass painting is the 
destructibility of windows. They are liable to be broken 
by any accident, and cannot, as a rule, be repaired. Mr. 
Gambier Parry shows the great loss not only to art, but also 
to historic knowledge, thereby sustained. He also points 
out the architectural objection to large windows. 

‘ The windows of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries increased 
in height and breadth; and in the fourteenth and fifteenth, so 
universally did this fashion prevail, that the constructive principles of 
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buildings were affected by it, and all the weight of the groined roof 
and the arcades within, and of the spires and towers without, was lef 
to rest on slender piers and flying buttresses, which alone remained 
for their support, the solid walls having given place to sheets of 
pictured glass.’ 

‘The earliest form of this developement was in the great 
‘ wheel windows, . . . among the earliest of which was the 
‘ circular window of the north transept of Lincoln Cathedral,’ 
date about 1200. Gothic architects adopted this form of 
window, which was probably ‘the origin of the develope- 
‘ment of ordinary window-heads to the entire space under 
‘the groining.’ Instances of this are given from the Ste. 
Chapelle at Paris, completed 1248, most of the windows of 
which contain the original glass, and from the east window 
of Gloucester Cathedral, ‘ where the walls of the most 
‘ eastern bay are sloped outwards to obtain an extra space 
‘ for the mouldings of the window frame, and thus to secure 
‘the entire width of the choir for the glass. This great 
‘ window still retains its original glass, dating from about 
£1370 a.D.’ 

Mr. Gambier Parry proceeds to show, with great force, 
how greater pictorial freedom and naturalism became the 
ruin of the art of glass painting :-— 


‘ It happily took centuries before that degradation brought it to its 
close. It had been by that thoroughly architectonic sense which pre- 
vailed in its earlier phases, and till the closing years of the fifteenth 
century, that this noble art, with all the dignified reserve of self- 
respect, had held its right place among its compeers; but as time 
advanced it happened with it, as with other things, that the idea of 
developement became confounded with that of progress, and a system 
was introduced which delighted the unthinking popular sense with 
much that was admirable in the strictest sense of art, and glorious in 
effect, but with it also a loss of principle and a flattery of ambition that 
brought it to a lingering but certain fall.’ 


This is followed by the assertion of the sound principle 
that every art should recognise its own limits. Architecture 
has its laws, so has picture-painting. How can glass 
painting claim to be free from laws which bind all other 
branches of art? As a matter of fact, glass painters erred 
by aiming at effects beyond their art, by disregarding the 
bounds of space, by attempting pictorial effects of atmo- 
sphere, and by excessive finish. ‘A perfect work of art 
‘ must be thought out in its own language.’ 

Those who have not painted on glass or canvas them- 
selves, and have not thought out the different conditions of 
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the different branches of art, will nevertheless do well to 
recognise the truth of the statement ‘that glass painting is 
‘a special art, with its own laws, its own powers, its own 
‘limits; that it is light that has to be dealt with, not 
‘shadow; translucent glass, not solid canvas ; open air, not 
‘a picture frame.’ 

Mr. Gambier Parry says: ‘The history of this art in 
‘England has as yet been but imperfectly written.’ His 
readers will, we think, acknowledge that he has himself 
made a very valuable contribution towards such a history in 
laying down the true principles of the art, upon which, as 
upon a solid foundation, a superstructure might be raised by 
some who had the leisure and inclination to ‘ sketch the ins 
‘and outs of artistic life in England in the middle ages, its 
‘styles and schools, its connexion with foreign countries, 
‘its patronage, its roving confraternities, and so forth. 

The Eighth Essay, on the Adornment of Sacred Buildings, 
Part I., begins with an eloquent, but not very clearly ex- 
pressed, attempt to account for the ‘deep sadness that per- 
‘vaded all pagan religions.’ National religion, in the 
opinion of Mr. Gambier Parry, requires, more than in- 
dividual religion, the aid of externals, and has always called 
for the best that the nation can give to lend dignity to 
public worship. If this be the case, it follows that the 
responsibility of the artist is great, as his work is intended 
not only for the present, but for future generations. The 
purpose of the adornment of sacred buildings is stated. It is 
the ‘ expression of the universal religious sense of mankind.’ 
Human infirmity sought aids to faith by representing objects 
‘in which both memory and hope were centred.’ Association 
hallowed the sacred shrines, and brought together the souls 
of the living worshippers and of those who had gone before. 
Mr. Gambier Parry asks, ‘ Who would offend their household 
‘gods?’ His attempt to make this clear leaves the reader 
in darkness. One thing he points out clearly, that in 
ancient mythology there was no object of love and devotion. 

All there was, the reality of the unseen, was grasped by a 
few minds, and genius expressed it in language and art. 
He goes on to show how the early Christians shrank from 
pagan art, and what they strove to keep before their minds ; 
how the earliest lessons of their faith had been conveyed ; 
and how accordingly they were disposed to receive spiritual 
instruction in the forms of allegory, type, and symbol. In 
the second century art was feeble. The symbols usually 
employed were ‘ the vine, the lamb, the crown, the pheenix, 
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‘and the peacock,’ and ‘the fish and the cross still more 
‘intimately told the story of their creed.’ A desire to 
restore a sense of the proximity of the great drama of their 
redemption led Christians to adopt ‘some consecutive com- 
‘ position,’ one of the earliest of which was the figure of 
the Good Shepherd. ‘He is represented in many ways, 
‘ sometimes in the attitude of walking, with a lamb across 
‘ His shoulders; sometimes in repose, standing with His 
‘ sheep about Him, some feeding, some gazing up at Him, 
‘ or listening to His voice.’ 

We cannot rightly estimate the value of early Christian 
works of art unless we take into account the difficulties 
under which the artists laboured. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that pictorial art in classic times was more 
sculpturesque and conventional than it afterwards became, 
especially in regard of landscape, and this simplicity and 
conventionality are reproduced in early Christian art :— 


‘ We often find both single and grouped figures left with only plain 
monotone backgrounds, and this even where natural objects form part 
of the illustration. . . . The love and labour of the artist were thrown 
into the expression of his figures, and all else was omitted but a few 
conventional or emblematical accessories to explain his subject and to 
enhance its dramatic interest.’ 


After this general description of the character of early 
Christian art, illustrated by reference to well-known symbols, 
Mr. Gambier Parry adds the following summary :— 


‘ On these good and simple artistic principles all the painting of the 
early Christians is based. And although the style of art was entirely 
changed in after times, those principles remained inviolate until the 
science of perspective and the new passion for realistic landscape 
painting at the close of the fourteenth century opened a new era in the 
theory and practice of fine art.’ 


He accounts for the reserve which is observable in the works 
of early Christian artists, first by reverence, and secondly 
by the savagery of the times, which made them shrink from 
the direct outward expression of their faith. The main 
subject of Christian adoration being the person of Christ, 
the representation of His person in sacred buildings would 
naturally be demanded of Christian artists. But there was 
this difficulty—that there was no authentic contemporary 





portrait of Christ, from which in after ages copies might be 
taken and faithful likenesses handed down. Mr. Gambier 
Parry suggests that ‘the mind of ecrly Christendom had 
* been so entirely concentrated on the character and gospel 
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‘of Christ that all material sense or memory of Him had 
‘been overwhelmed in the halo of His divinity.’ 

Though St. Augustine’s assertion that no portrait of Him 
in His maturer years existed may be true, yet it appears 
that ‘through phases of art which the events of centuries 
‘had modified, and the varying tones of religious sentiment 
‘had changed, the same ideal can be traced throughout.’ 

A really eloquent passage follows, showing how different 
nations and succeeding ages have changed the aspect of 
‘the divine head of which Origen said that it had no cer- 
‘ tain aspect.’ 


‘They began by the attempt to glorify it according to classic 
models; in the troubles of a subsequent age they cast their own gloom 
over it, and in the days of ascetic discipline they marred it with the 
lines of agony and grief; but by none has that noble, loving face been 
more degraded than by the degenerate schools of more modern times, 
which, taking refuge in the meekness and gentleness of Christ to screen 
the feebleness of their own conceptions, ignoring the grander elements 
of His character, His splendid independence, His boldness in denun- 
ciation, and, when needed, His ruthless severity, they picture Him 
a mere creature of weak sentimentality, effeminate, inane.’ 


‘The portrait in St. Peter’s at Rome, described as that 
‘given by our Lord to Sta Veronica, is without doubt of 
‘ great antiquity.” The name ‘ Veronica’ has been accepted 
as the popular name for the likeness itself—vera-ivon (true 
likeness) ; but of its authenticity there is no evidence worth 
mention. Nor is there any more authority for the portrait 
of our Lord, said to have been painted by St. Luke, and 
‘even mentioned with respect by such an one as Thomas 
* Aquinas (A.D. 1274).’ 

Reverence withheld the hands of the early Christians from 
the representation of our Lord’s death, and till the sixth 
century ‘no hand had dared to portray a subject surrounded 
‘ with such awful mystery as the self-sacrifice of Christ—an 
‘event so stupendous as the crucifixion of the Son of God.’ 
‘The symbols of the Lamb, the Cross, the Altar, and the 
* Book as “the Word of God ” were employed and approved.’ 
Illustrations of this are given, chiefly drawn from churches 
in Italy :— 


‘For above one thousand years, among the numberless subjects 
which have covered the walls of sacred places, the bare cross was still 
prominent. In the sacred solitudes of the Catacombs the crucified 
fizure was not seen till for seven hundred years the cross alone had 
sufficed to fill the minds of Christian worshippers. 

‘The unoccupied cross expressed the idea of Christendom as the 
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symbol of victory. Its form was drawn upon the ground as the plan 
on which Constantine’s great basilicas were built, the Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Constantinople, and of St. Peter’s within and 
St. Paul’s without the walls of Rome.’ 


The same subject is illustrated in great variety of detail. 
Both to painting and sculpture the same remark applies— 
that the crucified figure of Jesus is, down to the close of the 
tenth century, the one subject omitted. How reverence 
withheld Christians from the realistic exhibition of our Lord’s 
death, and how artists employed various symbols to signify 
His crucifixion, forms a large and instructive portion of this 
very interesting essay. 

Mr. Gambier Parry gives instances of the treatment of 
the subject of the crucifixion in early English art. 

A gravestone belonging to the Saxon period * was disco- 
vered at Wirkworth, or Wirksworth Church, in Derbyshire, 
in 1820, of which the side that had been reversed was found 
covered with elaborate sculpture, though of the rudest kind. 
A detailed account, in which special attention is drawn to 
the figure of adead lamb ‘ with his head drooped and his 
‘legs crumpled together,’ is followed by the remark, having 
reference to some previous observations: ‘ Thus the poorest 
‘art often contains the deepest poetry, and is often more 
‘ effective from its pure and simple suggestiveness, incapable 
‘ of realism.’ 

In the year 692 the Greek Council at Constantinople gave 
effect to the wishes of those worshippers who were wearied 
of syinbolic representation by ordering that, in place of the 
received symbols, the figure of Christ should be represented. 
Mr. Gambier Parry supplies a reason for this, which goes 
deeper than the craving of the human heart to see portrayed 
objects of worship. 

‘ Realism is the absolute opposite to that mysticisia in which dis- 
ordered imagination loses its way into tlie regions of idolatry... . A 
vaguer art, symbolic and ideal, whether simply so or made so by con- 
summate artifice. touches another chord in human nature, sets the 
heart free, and opens wide the springs of association—an art appa- 
rently unconscious of itself, that all generations have loved for its 
pure and fresh suggestiveness, an art that had no power to satisfy, but 
set the mind pondering far off in time and place, on the realities of 
the past and of the future, where the affections might rest or the 
imagination wander free.’ 


* In Dr. Westcott’s admirable essay on the ‘ Relation of Chris- 
tianity to Art,’ in his edition of St. John’s Epistles, second edition, 
1886, special mention is made of this slab, p. 360. 
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The progress towards the more grave reality of Christ’s 
figure was slow but sure. ‘ Still reverence stayed the artist’s 
‘hand.’ And so the figure was fully draped. The exception 
of a rude caricature in the palace of the Cesars at Rome is 
easily accounted for by the fact that ‘the scene of a cruci- 
‘ fixion was common at Rome at that time, and furnished 
‘the caricaturist with all he needed to throw scorn on those 
* who were Christians of Czsar’s household.’ 

Among the earliest representations of the crucifixion with 
which Mr. Gambier Parry is acquainted is one of the date 
586. ‘It is on the first page of a manuscript of the Gospels 
‘in the Laurentian Library at Florence. Here the figure 
‘ of Christ is entirely draped, hanging upon a cross some- 
‘ what higher than those on each side, where hang the two 
‘thieves.’ The next in date is a.p. 642, among the trea- 
sures of the cathedral at Monza, where is a small cross, sent 
by Gregory the Great to the Queen Theodolinda on the birth 
of her son Adulowald. ‘The figure of Christ is here designed 
‘as standing on a suppedaneum, and nailed to an inlaid piece 
‘ of the true cross, His body being draped from the neck to 
‘the feet, the arms and feet being left bare.’ These are both 
Greek. 

Reverence was shown in the famous crucifix at Lucca by 
the figure of ‘ Christ as the Lord of Life, standing before the 
“cross crowned.’ The date of this is probably not later 
than the sixth century. It was brought to Lucca in a.p. 782. 
A similar instance is found in painting in a manuscript of 
the Gospels belonging to the nunnery of Niedermiinster, at 
Regensburg, which represents Christ standing, draped, before 
the cross, with a nimbus. The date of this is early in the 
eleventh century. 

An early painting of the crucifixion, on a wall in the 
Cathedral of Narbonne, is mentioned by St. Gregory of 
Tours, about a.p. 600. In this the body of the Saviour was 
nude, which so distressed the bishop that he ordered a cur- 
tain to be hung before it. On the other hand, a wall-painting 
in the Julian catacomb at Rome represented the Saviour, 
clothed from the neck to the feet in a long white robe, stand- 
ing before the cross on a suppedaneum. 

The general conclusion drawn from these instances is that, 
with very few exceptions, down to a.p. 1000 the figure of 
Christ was represented alive, and that types of suffering and 
death date from the eleventh century. In that age the ideal 
of suffering had mastered the idea of art. Henceforth for a 
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season Christ is no longer exhibited as the spotless Lamb, 
or as the Lord of Life, but as suffering and dead. 

By gradual stages the artists who treated this subject 
advanced from ‘ dignified reverence’ to a morbid attempt to 
represent the load of suffering which the Saviour bore for 
man’s redemption :— 

‘ Whether from the roughness of the times or the false ideal of 
terror as the only element of power to affect the rudeness of the public 
mind, the true idea of the crucifixion was missed or ignored. A finer 
sense could alone conceive and portray the beauty of self-devotion, in 
a sacrifice self-imposed, a death accepted as the only mode of sacrifice, 
irrespective of its terror or its pain.’ 

The young Giotto brought a healthier feeling to bear on 
art when he painted the subject of the crucifixion on the 
sacred walls of Assisi. Though his art was still imperfect, 
he brought the spirit of life and freedom into Southern 
Europe. Two pictures are selected by Mr. Gambier Parry 
as showing the influence of Giotto on two men of different 
natures and times, Beato da Fiesole and Tintoretto. The 
devotional character of the one and the dramatic character 
of the other are well described. Nicholas of Pisa represented 
on a panel, in the thirteenth century, the figure of the 
Crucified in a calm and dignified attitude without sign of 
pain. Asa fine example of concentration of interest in a 
single figure, the crucifixion by Guido at Modena is men- 
tioned ; and, lastly, a drawing of Michel Angelo, now in the 
British Museum, is referred to as being ‘evidently a design 
‘ for a great altar-piece in basso-relievo.’ The figure of our 
Lord in this drawing is beautiful. ‘ Stretched with its arms 
‘raised upward on a Y-shaped cross, painless, motionless, 
‘ exquisitely patient.’ ‘It is the picture of a tragedy indeed, 
‘ for what else could it be? but composed with such reve- 
‘ rence, and expressed with such intensity of mingled tender- 
‘ness and power, as to engage the deepest sympathy, and 
* arouse ideas that will not be forgotten.’ Thus in all stages 
of art, from the rude workmen of the slab at Wirkworth to 
the design of Michel Angelo, the same principle may be 
traced—that beyond and above all power of realistic expres- 
sion is the idea of reverence, aiming especially at expressing 
the central thought of the artist. It is in this sense that 
we can heartily echo the words with which Mr. Gambier 
Parry concludes this part of the eighth essay :— 

‘ Sacred imagery is precious to those who can respond to it; an aid 
to the weak, a delight to the strong, a store unfailing for art to use, to 
adorn not walls alone but minds, with thought of what is highest, 
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noblest, loveliest, that the blessed God had spread along the path of 
life, to lead them upward to Himself.’ 


The second part of this essay deals with emblematic 
figures, style, and motive. The author says, especially with 
regard to architecture, that the true motive of religious art 
is ‘Sursum corda.’? As art became exclusively realistic, it 
lost its spiritual influence, till at last it became absolutely 
vulgar, as may be seen in some of the monuments in our 
metropolitan churches. It was otherwise in paganism, so 
long as the spirit of poetry prevailed, and in early Chris- 
tianity, which suggested by such symbols as the palm, the 
dove with the olive branch, &c., spiritual realities. 

The emblematic figure which was represented longest in 
Christian art was the Church—KEcclesia, under the figure of 
an Orante in the Catacombs. The same figure represented 
a female martyr, ora saint, afterwards the Virgin Mary. 
Sometimes the Christian Church is contrasted with the 
Jewish Church—the one as the accepted bride of Christ, the 
other as the faithless bride. References illustrative of this 
are given to the churches of Chartres, Mans, Bruges, and St. 
Denis. Sometimes, as in the Sacramentary of Metz, now in 
the Nationai Library at Paris, ‘the Church is represented 
‘ standing close to the cross, and reaching up with her chalice 
* to receive the blood from Christ’s wounded side, while the 
‘ Virgin and St. John stand at a distance to the right and 
‘ left.’ 

The refinement of taste and labour bestowed upon such 
works as these shows, as the author says, ‘ how deeply pene- 
‘trated Christendom was with the beauty of idea which 
‘ pervaded the history and doctrines of the faith;’ and the 
enthusiasm of artistic life which characterised the ‘ great 

‘architectural age of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
‘resembles the sudden burst of j joy and beauty to which 
‘the world awakes when, in April, Nature breaks the bonds 
‘of winter with the rush of her irrestrainable life.’ This 
is followed by a passage which happily describes the spirit 
of the age when sculpture and painting worked in entire 
sympathy with architecture, and produced ‘a grand and 
‘ reposeful unity of effect.’ 

Mr. Gambier Parry raises the question, ‘how far we, at 
‘the present day, should resort to old styles in applying de- 
‘ corative arts to sacred buildings.’ And he justly remarks 
that the question is not to be settled offhand. ‘Those 
‘ styles represent intelligent principles,’ and ‘ grew naturally 
‘in the atmosphere of national life.” He shows how and 
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under what circumstances the noblest works of art were 
created, and how the various ‘styles and characters of arts 
‘ mark the stages of national culture, and are the turns and 
‘idioms of its phraseology.” He points out the futility of 
condemning ornament on the ground of its being conven- 
tional. Conventionality is not to be confounded with the 
blemishes of an undeveloped art. Modern art has erred on 
the side of naturalism. Ancient art was conventional; but 
it ‘was as complete as it was simple.’ ‘ Whatever it may 
‘ be called, the “ Monumental,” or the “ Sculpturesque,” or 
‘the “ Heroic” style, its genius must be awakened, if ever 
‘the great art of painting is to rise again to its level of full 
‘ honour, and to be again what once it was . . . a power of 
‘ abstract and ideal expression, in harmony with that greatest 
* creation of man’s genius—architecture.’ 

Mr. Gambier Parry passes in review the early decorative 
works abroad, in the South and East and North of Europe, 
and then comes to England, where the Lombard Archbishop 
Lanfranc gave the first important impulse to art. 

‘Now those arts have been long at rest. After an 
eloquent passage, deploring the ‘sad scenes of desolation, 
‘where passion and neglect have wrought an equal ruin,’ 
Mr. Gambier Parry asks: ‘What is the good of all these 
‘arts? Could such work supply the deficiencies of Christian 
‘ souls, or compensate for the poverty of worship?’ And he 
answers it as follows: ‘In the privacy of communion be- 
‘tween the spirit of man and the spirit of his Maker, No; 
‘ but as “a tribute of reasonable service from humanity to 
‘“ God,” Yes.’ Lastly, he raises the inquiry, ‘ What is 
‘ wanted in religious art?’ and in the course of his answer, 
which is continued to the end of the essay, he states that 
‘ only in the quietude of a contemplative spirit can a work of really 
religious art be conceived. In our crowded cities or unquiet homes it 
is to those sacred fanes that architecture has raised among them that 
men owe the precious opportunities of spiritual rest. A nation’s 
temples have ever been the centre of the nation’s arts. The history, 
the poetry, the religion of the world have been written in them. The 
power and devotion of human genius have been lavished upon them, 
the most pure and favourite handmaids of a nation’s faith. Former 
generations have come and have passed away. It is now our day. 
The unceasing stream flows by us now, and for our short life we direct 
its current. The arts are in our hands, to use or to misuse them. 
Our honour in them will depend upon our motive; and whatever our 


works may be, we shall live in them to all time—for contempt or for 
gratitude. 


This is the view taken by the author of the province of 
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art, of its duties and responsibilities, and of its relation to 
the spiritual life of man. No one can find fault with the 
essays for lack of enthusiasm, or for the absence of a high 
sense of responsibility for artistic gifts. Their merits far 
outweigh their deficiencies, some of which we have pointed 
out—consisting mainly in the careless construction of sen- 
tences and misspelling of words. There are few men living 
who can bring to the work of art-teaching so much know- 
ledge, so sound a judgement, so much practical acquaintance 
with methods of painting, and with the proper relation of 
decorative art to architecture, and, above all, so high and 
religious a sense of the relation of Art to Christianity, as 
Mr. Gambier Parry. 

We had hoped to notice in this place the congenial work 
which we have placed at the head of this article, Sir Henry 
Layard’s most valuable and novel edition of Kugler’s ‘ His- 
‘tory of Painting,’ full of original matter and criticism, but 
our iimits forbid, and we must content ourselves with bear- 
ing our testimony to its great value and interest as a fresh 
contribution to the history of Art. 





Art. VI.—1. Paris Newspapers of 1789-94. 

. Anacharsis Clootz, Par G. AVENEL. Paris: 1876. 
. Etat des dons patriotiques. Paris: 1790. 

. Letter by J. H. Stone to Dr. Priestley. Paris: 1796. 
. Maine Historical Society’s Collections. 1859. 

. History of Alnwick. By Grorce Tare. 


. Histoire de Madame du Barry. Par Cu. VatTeu. Paris: 
1884. 


Nie first French Revolution, it is well known, attracted to 

Paris men from all parts of the world, and of all 
classes—enthusiasts, adventurers, sensation-hunters ; some 
of the best specimens of humanity and some of the worst; 
some of the most generous minds and some of the most 
selfish; some of the busiest brains and some of the idlest. 
Not a few of these moths perished in the flame which they 
had imprudently approached ; others escaped with a singeing 
of their wings ; others, again, were fortunate enough to pass 
unscathed. Some died in their beds just before the Terror 
ended, but without any assurance of its ending; others only 
just saw the end. The foreigners, like the natives, who 
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fairly survived the Revolution, had very various fortunes, 
Some were thoroughly disillusioned, became vehement reac- 
tionaries, or abjured politics and were transformed into sober 
or enterprising men of business. Others crossed or recrossed 
the Atlantic, and lived to a green and honoured old age, or 
gave way to degrading vices. Others, remaining in France, 
hailed the rising star of Napoleon, and lived long enough to 
be disenchanted, but perhaps not long enough to see the 
restoration of the Bourbons. The characters of these men 
are an interesting chapter in psychology. The honest among 
them had left house and parents and brethren, if not wife 
and children, for the sake of what they believed to be in its 
way a kingdom of heaven. They appeal to our sympathies 
more than the cold observers, if indeed there were any such, 
who foresaw the lamentable collapse of all these highly 
wrought expectations. No doubt some of these immigrants 
were restless agitators, empty demagogues, pretentious 
egotists; but even these are not undeserving of study. 
There was much base metal, but there was also genuine 
gold. If of some who underwent imprisonment or death we 
can hardly avoid thinking that they deserved their fate, 
there are others whom we must sincerely pity, men to whom 
the Revolution was a religion overriding all claims of 
country and kindred. 

French historians cannot be expected to take much notice 
of these aliens. In their eyes they are but imperceptible 
specks in the great eddy. Their attention is absorbed by 
their own countrymen; they have none to spare for inter- 
lopers, none of whom played a leading réle. If they devote 
a few lines to Clootz or Paine, they consider they have done 
quite enough. French readers, moreover, while anxious for 
the minutest details on Mirabeau, or Madame Roland, or 
Danton, and while familiar at least with the names of the 
principal Girondins and Montagnards, do not care to hear 
about a foreigner who here and there sat in the Assemblies, 
commanded on battlefields, or fell a victim to the guillotine. 
Yet for us, surely, fellow-countrymen have an especial 
interest. We would fain single them out on the crowded 
stage of the Revolution. They are more to us, not than 
the actors of first rank, but than secondary characters like 
Brissot or Vergniaud. Here, however, English writers will 
not help us. If they have not surveyed the field with French 
eyes, they have at least used French spectacles. French 
artists have painted the panorama; English connoisseurs 
give us their opinion of the panorama, but not of the actual 
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scene which it represents. To vary the metaphor, or rather 
to state a fact, they work up the materials collected by 
French authors; they do not go in search of materials for 
themselves. Not a single English book on the Revolution 
tells us who represented our own country in Clootz’s deputa- 
tion of the human race, gives us an accurate account of 
Paine’s experiences, or specifies the number, much less the 
names, of the British victims to the guillotine. Nor can 
private inquiry do very much to remedy this deficiency. 
The men in question, as a rule, left no issue, and their 
collateral descendants, regarding them as the black sheep 
of the family, are unwilling or unable to supply any infor- 
mation—oftener, perhaps, unable than unwilling, for the 
probability is that these emigrants mostly broke off all 
intercourse with their kinsmen, especially as after a certain 
date war rendered communication very uncertain and difficult. 
There are, indeed, sources of information in France, con- 
temporary newspapers and pamphlets, local and national 
archives, but even these are incomplete, and as regards 
manuscripts rarely catalogued. The Commune of 1871, 
moreover, created an irreparable gap, for in the burning of 
the Palais de Justice and Hétel de Ville the municipal 
records, the registers of deaths, and many of the prison lists 
were consumed. We have, however, in researches on the 
principal Englishmen who figured in the Revolution, profited 
by every still available source of information. We have 
skimmed a multitude of journals and tracts, rummaged 
musty documents, made inquiries of relatives which have 
not always proved fruitless, and, although such researches 
would a generation ago have doubtless been more productive, 
we have collected data which from the fading away of tradi- 
tions and from material or political accidents might not at 
a future period have been obtainable. 

Although Paine, as a member of the Convention, might 
seem entitled to precedence, we prefer to begin with men of 
higher status and wider culture, who, even if eventually 
brought into political association with him, must have 
loathed his vulgarity and coarseness. Robert Pigott, for 
instance, who, as Clootz’s biographer, M. Avenel, has ascer- 
tained, represented England in the deputation of June 19, 
1790, had been an opulent country gentleman. The Pigotts 
claimed descent from a Norman family named Picot, and 
had for eleven generations owned an estate at Chetwynd, 
Shropshire. They had been strongly attached to the Stuarts, 
and two heirlooms are still preserved in the family—-a ring, 
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one of four presented by Charles I. on the eve of his execn- 

tion ; and a portrait on ivory of the Pretender, presented by 

himself to Robert Pigott’s father at Rome in 1720. Robert 

succeeded to the estate in 1770, at the age of thirty-four. 

The very day of his father’s death, he and the disinherited 

son of Sir William Codrington, at Newmarket, ‘ran their 

‘ fathers’ lives one against the other’ for 500 guiueas. The 

elder Pigott having already been dead a few hours at 

Chetwynd, though neither party knew of it, Pigott main- 

tained that the bet was off; but Lord Mansfield gave judge- 

ment for Codrington, holding that the impossibility of a 

contingency did not debar its being the subject of a wager, if 
both parties were at the time unaware of that impossibility. 

Pigott had soon to serve, as his grandfather had done before 

him, as high sheriff of the county ; but he held eccentric views. 

He shared the belief of croakers that England’s fall was 
imminent; sold all his estates (said, including the Manor of 
Chesterton, Hunts, to be worth 9,000/. a year), and went to 
live at Geneva. We know nothing, however, of how long 
he stayed or what acquaintances he made: Voltaire must 
have been of the number. We next hear of him in London, 
where Brissot was introduced to him. Pigott had become 
a vegetarian, or, as it was then called, a Pythagorean. To 
this he had probably been converted by a Dr. Graham, 
brother to the well-known Mrs. Macaulay’s young second 
husband, the notorious charlatan with whose mud baths 
and electric beds the fature Lady Hamilton was associated. 
Brissot, when calling on Pigott, frequently found Graham 
with him. Pigottwas thus evidently justthe man to be kindled 
into enthusiasm by the Revolution. He had, moreover, an 
antipathy to cocked or other hats, as the invention of priests 
and despots, and wore a cap which at the Feast of Pikes 
made him the observed of all observers. When royalist 
deputies, suspecting the genuineness of Clootz’s deputation, 
sent an usher who spoke English—probably Rose, a man of 
Scotch extraction—to test the English representative, he 
was answered by Pigott in ‘good Miltonic English,’ and 
retired in confusion. We may imagine Pigott receiving 
from Clootz a certificate of his presence at the Feast of 
Pikes, couched, with a simple alteration of name and 
nationality, in these terms, and entitling the bearer to a 
federal ribbon and diploma :— 


‘Capital of the globe, February 5, year 2. I certify and make 
known to all the free men of the earth that Joseph Cajadaer Chammas, 
member of the oppressed sovereign [the people] of Mesopotamia, had 
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the honour of attending the Federation of July 14, by virtue of a 
decree emanating from the august French Senate, June 19, year 1. 
Awnacuanrsis CLooTz, orator of the human race inthe French National 
Assembly.’ * 


What a contrast between the high sheriff of Salop paying 
the honours to the judges of assize and the cap-headed man 
at the bar of the National Assembly! Pigott is described 
in one place as a journalist, but perhaps merely because he 
had sent an address to the Assembly on Sieyés’ press bill 
of 1790. He spoke in this address of loving France as 
warmly as if he had been a native, and of his having 
hastened over with a multitude of foreigners to enjoy the 
rights of man in all their purity. He dissuaded the 
Assembly from taking English legislation as a model, for 
the shameful war with America had shown how people 
could be misled by a press which the Government could 
oppress or coerce. England, he said, was not really free, 
but had only a semblance of freedom. 

At the beginning of 1792, Pigott, in a pamphlet which 
we have been unable to find, but passages trom which 
appeared in Brissot’s paper, the Patriote Frangais, advocated 
the use of caps, as allowing the face to be well seen, and as 
susceptible by various shapes and colours of all sorts of 
embellishments. He condemned the hat as gloomy and 
morose, denounced the uncovering of the head as a servile 
and ridiculous salutation, and appealed to Greek, Roman, 
and Gaulish usage, as also to the example of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. The effect of the appeal was electrical. Fora 
few weeks caps were the rage, though it is not clear how 
far the republicans, any more than Voltaire and Rousseau, 
wore them outdoors. When on March 19, 1792, Pétion 
wrote to the Jacobin Club so strong and sensible a remon- 
strance against external signs of republicanism that the 
president pocketed his cap, all present following suit, it 
cannot be supposed that they went home bareheaded. These 
red caps must have been confined to indoor use. Pigott, 
however, was clearly the introducer of the bonnet rouge, for 
the Chiteau-Vieux mutineers, to whom it is usually attri- 
buted, did not enter Paris till three months after caps had 
come in and gone out. The cap of liberty had been a symbol, 
indeed, employed from the outset of the Revolution, but it 
was Pigott who made it an article of dress. He had appa- 
rently quitted Paris by the summer, when it was revived, 





* Lettre du Prussien Clootz au Prussien Hertzberg. Paris: 1791. 
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and this time undoubtedly worn outdoors, sometimes placed 
on the back of the head, like that of a Zouave of the present 
day, sometimes covering the top of the head, with the end 
slightly lapping over in front. 

Pigott’s next two years are a blank for us. He must have 
left Paris before November 1792, or he would have figured in 
the British club which then made itself conspicuous. We 
thought, indeed, at one time to have traced him under the 
guise » of Picotte or Pigatte in the Paris prison rolls, in which 
case he might have met his old friend Codrington as a 
fellow prisoner, but the dates do not agree. He died at 
Toulouse on July 7, 1794, three weeks before Robespierre’s 
fall, leaving a widow, Antoinette Bontan, possibly the Mrs. 
Pigott who was living at Geneva in 1807-9. He is said 
also to have had a son who predeceased him. 

James Watt, junior, son of the great inventor, represented 
his country, like Pigott, in a cosmopolitan procession. He 
had become intimate at Manchester with an ardent politician, 
Thomas Cooper,* a chemist ; and the Constitutional Society 
of that town deputed both of them, towards the end of 1791, 
to carry an address of congratulation to the Jacobin Club. 
Young Watt was in all probability the anonymous ‘ consti- 
‘ tutional Whig’ who figured in the ‘ moral-sublime’ scene 
quoted by Carlyle in his essays. The poet Wordsworth 
arrived in Paris a little later, made Watt’s acquaintance, 
likewise attended the Assembly of the Jacobins, and on 
continuing his journey to Orleans took away a fregment 
of the Bastille as a relic. Watt may have introduced the 
future laureate, then a heated democrat, ultimately an 
extreme Tory, to Robespierre and Danton, for he knew them 
well, was Danton’s second when they had quarrelled, and 
on the ground effected a reconciliation by urging the loss 
to the cause of liberty if either of them fell. When, on 
April 15, 1792, the forty mutinous soldiers of the Chiteau- 
Vieux regiment, released from the galleys of Brest, had a 
triumphal procession through Paris, Cooper and Watt were 
in it, bearing the British flag, with the bust of Algernon 
Sydney. Burke, in the House of Commons nearly a year 
afterwards, vehemently denounced them as having thus ap- 
plauded mutiny and murder, and as having exchanged 
embraces with Marat. Watt’s biographer, Muirhead, speaks 
of him as horrified by the storming of the Tuileries and the 
September massacres, but he was so far from reprobating 





* Cooper eventually emigrated to America, and died in 1829. 
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the former that on August 14 he waited on the Assembly, 
together with Gamble and Raymont—-Didot, the papermaker, 
had married a Miss Gamble, and this was probably her 
brother—to present 1,315 francs for the families of the 
combatants. The September massacres, however, certainly 
horrified Watt, and so little did he make a secret of it that 
Robespierre denounced the two Manchester delegates to the 
Jacobins as Pitt’s emissaries. Watt, whom three years’ 
schooling at Geneva had made fluent in French, was equal 
to the occasion. Springing on the platform, he pushed 
Robespierre aside, and in a short but vehement speech 
‘completely silenced his formidable antagonist, carrying 
‘with him the feelings of the rest of the audience, who 
‘ expressed their sense of his honest British spirit in a loud 
‘burst of applause.’ On going back to his lodgings, how- 
ever, Watt had a warning that his life was not safe, and we 
know that the incorruptible Robespierre was also the un- 
forgiving Robespierre. He immediately left Paris without 
a passport, and with some difficulty made his way to Italy. 
On his return to England in 1794 his father had serious 
apprehensions lest he should be prosecuted, and contemplated 
shipping him to Northern Europe or America; for though 
young Watt (by this time twenty-five years of age) had 
broken off correspondence with France he was still a radical, 
and deemed it an honour to dine with two of the ‘acquitted 
‘felons’ of the 1794 trials. He was, however, left un- 
molested, went back after a time to Birmingham, succeeded 
to his father’s business, and in 1817 was the first to cross 
the Channel and ascend the Rhine to Coblentz by steam. 
He lived till June 1848, thus hearing of the proclamation 
of the second Republic, after having witnessed the virtual 
establishment of the first. 

William Playfair, more actively engaged in the Revolution 
than Watt, had also to flee for his life, but unlike Watt he 
ended by cursing what he originally blessed. Brother of 
John Playfair, the Edinburgh mathematician and geologist, 
he was a civil engineer, and had settled in Paris. He had 
patented a new rolling machine, and in 1789 joined Joel 
Barlow in launching the Scioto Company, which in two 
months disposed of 50,000 acres in Ohio to two convoys of 
French emigrants. When Barlow was called back to America, 
Playfair acted as sole agent. He assisted, in all probability, 
in the capture of the Bastille, for he was one of the eleven 
or twelve hundred inhabitants of the St. Antoine quarter 
who on the previous day had formed themselves into a 
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militia, and who, with the exception of a few detained by 
patrol duty, headed the attack on the fortress. It is signi- 
ficant, but scarcely excusable, that in his ‘ History of 
‘ Jacobinism ’ he makes light of the capture of the Bastille, 
and does not hint that he was concerned in it. Indeed, the 
only reference to his having been in Paris at all is the 
remark, ‘ I do not consider virtue to consist in the simple 
‘manners and republican phrases of a Brissot, and I have 
‘told him so to his face.’ A French pamphlet of 1790 on 
paper money is attributed to him. It was he (not Pétion, 
as Carlyle represents) who courageously rescued D’Espré- 
ménil, an old acquaintance, when half killed by a mob in 
the Palais Royal in February 1791. Pétion simply visited 
and condoled with the poor man after the rescue, in which 
Playfair was assisted by a brave National Guardsman, a 
horsedealer, who afterwards pawned his uniform to give 
Playfair a dinner, and was with difficulty persuaded to 
accept a few louis.* On Playfair speaking out too plainly 
on the excesses of the Revolution, Barrére is said to have 
procured an order for his arrest, but he escaped to Holland 
and thence to England. 

By 1793 he was back in London, publishing pamphlets 
which advocated a wholesale manufacture of forged assig- 
nats as the surest and most merciful method of crushing the 
Revolution. He urged that this would save many lives, that 
American notes were forged in General Howe’s camp with- 
out its being deemed dishonourable, and that there could 
be no fear of retaliation, seeing that Bank of England notes 
were payable at sight. Names, says the old song, go by 
contraries. Only on the lucus @ non principle can we ex- 
plain the sanguinary temper of a Rossignol or a Saint Just 
and the forged assignat proposal of a Playfair. Unfor- 
tunately his suggestion did not fall on deaf ears. The British 
Government is alleged to have connived at the manufacture 
by the émigrés of forged assignats at Howden, near Hexham. 
The local tradition is that this paper-mill on the Tyne 
never prospered afterwards. Some of the exiled bishops and 
clergy reprobated the act, but the Bourbon princes appa- 
rently reconciled themselves to it on the casuistical plea that 
the counterfeit notes had a secret mark by which, in the 
event of the restoration of the monarchy, they could be 
distinguished and cashed. One ill deed begets another, and 
though the royalist issue had long ceased, Napoleon in 1803 








* ‘France as it is, not Lady Morgan’s,’ by W. Playfair, 1819. 
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organised a forgery of English, Austrian, and Russian notes, 
the plates of which were claimed by and given up to the 
respective ambassadors on his fall. Playfair, who is more 
honourably known as an editor of Adam Smith’s works, was 
constantly unsuccessful, despite his inventive genius. He 
returned to Paris after Waterloo to edit ‘Galignani’s Mes- 
‘ senger,’ but in 1818 an account of a duel brought on him 
a sentence of three months’ imprisonment, to escape which 
he fled to London, where he died five years afterwards, at 
the age of sixty-four. His brother, the professor, remained 
a staunch Whig; and a Dundee minister, James Playfair, 
who in 1790 signed an address of congratulation to the 
French Assembly, was probably a cousin. 

John Hurford Stone resembled Playfair only in enterprise 
and eventual poverty. He was born at Tiverton in 1763, 
lost his father in childhood, and was sent up to London with 
his brother William to assist in the business of their uncle 
William Hurford, the son of a Tiverton serge-maker, who 
had become « coal merchant. Stone, according to informa- 
tion furnished us by a kinsman, was very clever and cultured, 
and had completely thrown off the Unitarian doctrines of 
his family. He was one of Dr. Price’s congregation in 
London. He induced his uncle to embark in speculations 
which ultimately proved ruinous. There is a tradition in 
the family that he assisted at the capture of the Bastille, but 
there is no positive evidence of his being in Paris till three 
years later. In October 1790 he presided at a dinner given 
by the Society of Friends of the Revolution (of 1688) to a 
deputation from Nantes. They wrote home that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with all the European languages and 
literatures, and that on dining at his house they met the 
leading men of letters. Samuel Rogers may have been one 
of the number, for he knew Stone well, and twelve months 
later, dining with him, met Fox, Sheridan, Talleyrand, 
Madame de Genlis, and Pamela, ‘quite radiant with 
‘beauty.’ In November 1792, Stone was in Paris, and 
wrote to dissuade Sheridan from accepting French citizen- 
ship, which the Convention intended conferring on him 
and Fox. ‘Obscure and vulgar men, and scoundrels’— 
does he include Paine?—having already received the dis- 
tinction, he had persuaded Brissot to defer the proposal, 
especially as it would be made a handle of by the Tories. 
In the same month he presided at a dinner of British resi- 
dents in Paris to celebrate French victories, Paine was 
present, as also Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whom Stone intro- 
VOL. CLXVI. NO. CCCXL. H H 
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duced to the fascinating Pamela. Stone was well acquainted 
with Madame de Genlis, Pamela’s adoptive (or real) mother, 
and on having to quit Paris she entrusted her manuscripts 
to him. He handed them over to Helen Maria Williams, 
who, on the eve of a threatened domiciliary visit, burnt 
them. The ‘scribbling trollop,’ as Horace Walpole styles 
her, never forgave him for this holocaust, yet he is said to 
have advanced 15,000 francs with a view to procuring her 
husband’s escape from prison. 

Sympathy with the Revolution ensured no immunity from 
the wholesale arrest of British subjects as hostages for 
Toulon. Stone was apprehended and consigned to the 
Luxembourg on October 13, 1793, but released on the 30th, 
He was again arrested, together with his wife, in April, 
1794, but liberated next day on condition of leaving France. 
He could not safely return to England, for his brother was 
in Newgate on a charge of treason, and he himself was de- 
scribed in the indictment as the principal. He went to 
Switzerland, probably joining Helen Williams there, but he 
must have been back in June, for he then obtained a divorce 
from his wife Rachel Coope. This is the presumptive date 
of his liaison or secret marriage with Miss Williams. Their 
friend Bishop Grégoire perhaps married them; but it is not 
easy to understand why they were not publicly and legally 
united. 

William Stone was tried at the Old Bailey, after nearly 
two years’ incarceration, on January 28 and 29, 1796, for 
‘treacherously conspiring with his brother, John Hurford 
‘ Stone, now in France, to destroy the life of the king and 
‘to raise a rebellion in his realms.’ The truth was, how- 
ever, that he had urged his brother, ‘that seditious and 
‘ wicked traitor,’ as Sir John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) 
styled him, to dissuade the French from invading England, 
inasmuch as they would find ‘none of the sympathy they 
expected, but were doomed to failure. Scott argued, indeed, 
that by warning the French against a hopeless enterprise 
William Stone had acted as their friend and as the king’s 

enemy; but Erskine and Adair, his counsel, urged that if 
promoting an invasion was treason, warding it off must 
be the reverse. The prisoner, indeed, had sheltered his 
brother’s emissary, the Irish Presbyterian minister Jackson, 
had corresponded with Jackson in Ireland, signing his 
name backwards (Enots), and had forwarded to the Govern- 
ment garbled extracts from his brother’s letters; but Lord 
Lauderdale, Sheridan, and William Smith, M.P., testified 
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that he was merely a weak enthusiast, anxious to give him- 
- self airs, but sincerely desirous of a peace with France. 
$ Rogers, called as a witness for the prosecution, and asked 
> as to the prisoner’s loyalty to his king and regard for his 
t country, evasively answered that he had always thought 
8 him a well-meaning man. He was acquitted, and after a 
0 fortnight’s detention for debt retired to France. 
r J. H. Stone, in a published letter to Dr. Priestley, made 
some caustic comments on this prosecution, and incidentally 
n expressed admiration of Charlotte Corday, though her act 
or had done more harm than good. He also extolled the 
e Girondins, and declared his dissent from Paine’s religious 
h. views and his belief in an enlightened Christianity. He 
u, had by this time started afresh in business, and while still 
e. an ardent politician, and in the confidence of the Directory, 
as became one of the chief printers in Paris. In 1805 he 
- brought out an edition of the Geneva Bible, he published 
to several English reprints, and he undertook a costly edition 
he of ‘Humboldt’s Travels.’ This work, which must have 
ce made him acquainted with Humboldt, ruined him, and in 
ite 1813 he had to hand it over to Smith, likewise apparently 
eir an Englishman. He was naturalised in 1817, simultaneously 
10t with Helen Williams, and died in the following year. His 
lly tombstone in Pére Lachaise, ‘the last tribute of a long 
‘ friendship,’ describes him as an enlightened champion of 
rid religion and liberty. A now fallen stone alongside seemingly 
or 


| marks the spot where Helen Williams was interred nine years 
ord later. 


and The prosecution of William Stone caused the flight of 
ow- Benjamin Vaughan, M.P. for Calne, and uncle by marriage 
and of Cardinal Manning. Vaughan was the son of Samuel 
lon) Vaughan, a London merchant trading with America, by the 
nd, daughter of a Boston (U.S.) merchant, was born in Jamaica 
hey in 1751, and was educated at Cambridge, but being a 
eed, Unitarian could not graduate. Private secretary to Lord 
rise Shelburne, he fell in love with Miss Manning, but her father 
ngs withheld his consent to the marriage on the ground that 
it if Vaughan had no profession. Thereupon Vaughan went and 
nust studied medicine at Edinburgh, married on his return, and 

his became partner with Manning & Son, merchants in Billiter 
son, Square. He acted as confidential messenger in peace negotia- 

his tions with America, edited a London edition of Franklin’s 
ern works, and wrote a pamphlet on international trade, which 
ae was translated into French in 1789. He was returned for 
i 


Calne at a bye election in February, 1792, Lord Shelburne 
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having evidently effected the vacancy for him. In February, 
1794, he made a speech advocating precautions against 
negro risings in the West Indies, on account of the emanci- 
pation of slaves in the French colonies; but although this 
speech argued little sympathy with the Jacobins, a letter 
from him found on Wm. Stone, seemingly addressed to or 
intended for J. H. Stone, and dissuading the French from 
an invasion, led him to take refuge in France. To avoid 
arrest as an Englishman, he assumed the name of Jean 
Martin, and lived in retirement at Passy, his identity being 
known to only five or six persons. One of these was Bishop 
Grégoire, who states that the English Government supposed 
him to have gone to America, or would otherwise have out- 
lawed him. Another was Robespierre, to whom he paid 
secret visits. In June the Committee of Public Safety 
detected his incognito and arrested him, but after a month’s 
detention at the Carmelite monastery he was banished. 
According to Garat he was mobbed in the street as one of 
Pitt’s spies, and narrowly escaped immediate trial and execu- 
tion ; but even if his apprehension really took place in this 
way the danger could not have been so imminent as Garat 
represents. 

Vaughan repaired to Geneva, and had no sooner arrived 
than he despatched a long letter to Robespierre, written in 
a tone bespeaking intimacy, and an intention of keeping 
up a correspondence. He advised Robespierre to contract 
France to her former limits, and to convert her conquests 
into a fringe of free and allied States. By the irony of fate 
this letter, written as if to an autocrat, reached Paris on the 
night of the 9th Thermidor, when Robespierre, arrested but 
released, was making his last throw for life and power at 
the Hotel de Ville. It was opened by the Committee of 
Public Safety, perhaps at the very moment when the fallen 
tribune was writhing in agony. 

In 1796, probably before his return to Paris, Vaughan 
published at Strasburg a pamphlet entitled ‘De l'état poli- 
* tique et économique de la France sous sa Constitution de 
‘lan 3.’ It professed to be a translation from the German, 
made by a foreigner who craved excuse for inaccuracies of 
idiom. It is an unqualified panegyric of the Directory, a 
system of government to be envied, according to Vaughan, 
even by America, much more by England, Switzerland, and 
Holland. There is an incidental reference to the Reign 
of Terror as a political inquisition whose rigour eqaalled that 
of the Spanish tribunal, and there is a very just remark 
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attributing the atrocities of the Revolution in part to the 
despotism and superstition under which its leaders had been 
trained. Vaughan likewise observes that the mob generally 
respected private property, frequently yielded to the voice of 
reason, and were rarely intoxicated, ‘which ’—an evident 
fling at the London and Birmingham rioters—‘ cannot be 
‘said of mobs everywhere.’ It is surprising, however, to 
find him not merely extolling the cumbrous and corrupt 
system of the Directory, but confidently predicting its dura- 
bility and an era of peace and prosperity. He was manifestly 
wanting in political sagacity. He was also smitten with the 
craze of the Revolution being a fulfilment of the book of 
Daniel, and wrote a treatise on the subject, but had the 
good sense to suppress it, the printer saving one copy for 
Grégoire. A Unitarian should have escaped the prophecy 
interpretation mania, but the Revolution upheaval turned 
merchants into fanatics and rationalists into mystics. 

Stone’s acquittal ought to have rendered Vaughan’s return 
to England perfectly safe, and his brother-in-law William 
Manning, M.P. for Plympton and a staunch Tory, was assured 
by Pitt that as a harmless enthusiast he might resume his 
parliamentary duties; but Vaughan suspected a trap. This 
was of course absurd, but it shows the atmosphere of dis- 
trust which then prevailed. He consequently never again 
trod English soil; but after living some time with Skipwith, 
the American consul in Paris, he rejoined his family at 
Halliwell, Maine. We do not hear that he took any part in 
American politics, but he doctored his neighbours gratui- 
tously, was honoured and respected, and died in 1835, be- 
queathing part of a fine library to Bowdoin College. Of 
all the English exiles in Paris he seems to have had the 
peacefullest old age. 

George Grieve, who hunted Madame du Barry to death, 
is in every way a contrast to him. Grieve’s grandfather, 
Ralph, was a scrivener at Alnwick, who, on the election of 
an incumbent in 1694, headed the minority and was expelled 
from the common council. His father, Richard, a few weeks 
before George’s birth in 1748, was the leader of an election 
mob which stormed the town hall, thus frustrating the 
attempt of his fellow-councillors to procure an unfair return. 
With such a lineage George Grieve could scarcely fail to be 
an ardent politician ; yet his elder brother, Davidson Richard, 
was a quiet country gentleman, high sheriff of Northumber- 
land in 1788. George, in 1774, headed the opposition to 
the Duke of Northumberland’s attempt to fill up both seats, 
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in lieu of being content with one, and the opposition secured 
a narrow majority of sixteen, Alnwick itself pronouncing for 
the duke. Four years later Grieve led a mob which levelled 
the fences of part of the moor wrongfully presented by the 
corporation to the duke’s agent. He was of course a fervent 
admirer of Wilkes, and a zealous advocate of parliamentary 
reform. His affairs, however, became involved, and like 
Pigott he fancied England to be on the brink of ruin. 
Accordingly about 1780 he sold his patrimony, crossed the 
Atlantic, made acquaintance with Washington and Paine, 
and is said to have partly supported himself by his pen. He 
appears to have been sent on a mission to Holland, and 
then, about 1783, settled in Paris. 

That such a man would throw himself into the revolu- 
tionary movement is evident ; but although he knew Mirabeau 
there is no trace of Grieve’s activity till 1792, when he took 
up his quarters at an inn at Louveciennes, the hamlet in- 
habited by Madame du Barry. Here he formed a club, 
which, the lady being in England in quest of her stolen 
jewels, audaciously met in her drawing-room. Her Hindoo 
servant Zamore, whom she had brought up, had _ stood 
sponsor to, and had named after one of Voltaire’s tragedies, 
proved unfaithful. She had loaded him with kindness, and 
as a boy he used, dressed like Cupid, to hold a parasol over 
her as she went to meet Louis XV. in the garden; but 
Grieve wormed all her secrets out of him, got an order for 
seals to be placed on her property, and placed her name at 
the head of a list of persons to be arrested. The power of 
the municipality to make arrests was, however, questioned, 
and for seven months Madame du Barry remained free, 
though in perpetual anxiety. On July 1, 1793, Grieve 
escorted the municipality to the bar of the Convention, 
vehemently denounced her, and obtained authority to ap- 
prehend her, but a petition from the villagers, who had 
profited by her residence, procured her release. Thereupon 
Grieve issued a pamphlet describing her luxurious life, and 
holding her up to odium as a conspirator. He signed him- 
self ‘Man of letters, “ officious”’ (this is surely a case for 
translating officieux, officious), ‘ defender of the brave sans- 
* culottes of Louveciennes, friend of Franklin and Marat,* 
‘factious (factieux) and anarchist of the first water, and 
‘ disorganiser of despotism for twenty years in both hemi- 





* Marat perhaps made his acquaintance at Newcastle, or while 
teaching French at Edinburgh in 1772. 
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‘spheres.’ Madame du Barry, who had already dismissed 
one treacherous servant, now dismissed Zamore also. In 
September Grieve secured a fresh warrant against her, and 
singularly enough rode part of the way to Paris in the 
hackney carriage with her. What passed between them is 
a mystery. Was he enamoured of her, and repelled with 
horror, or did he offer life and liberty if she disgorged? In 
any case it is strange that Madame du Barry, whose last 
lover but one had been an Englishman—Henry Seymour, 
nephew of the Duke of Somerset, the Sunday evening 
dancing in whose park at Prunay was remembered by old 
women still living in 1870—should have been hunted to 
death by another Englishman. The inhabitants again peti- 
tioned for her liberation, but this time in vain. Grieve 
superintended the search for jewels concealed in dungheaps, 
and got up the case against her. His manuscripts, still 
preserved at the National Archives, are in irreproachable 
French. Not merely did he collect evidence, but he was 
himself a witness, and had it not been for his relentless 
persecution it seems. likely that she would have been left 
unmolested. 

Grieve was to have dined with Marat the very day of his 
assassination, and he unwarrantably denounced the Jacobin 
ex-priest Roux as Charlotte Corday’s accomplice, on the 
ground of having met him at Marat’s house and seen him 
* look furious ;” but this denunciation had no effect. He is 
said, however, to have boasted that he had brought seventeen 
persons to the guillotine. If the vaunt was true, it can only 
be hoped that his reason was temporarily impaired. Five 
months after Robespierre’s fall he was arrested at Amiens 
and taken to Versailles, where twenty-two depositions were 
given against him, but on unknown grounds the prosecution 
was stopped. In 1796 he was back in America, where he 
published a translation of the Marquis de Chatellux’s 
‘Travels,’ unaware perhaps that John Kent, likewise an eye- 
witness of and pamphleteer on the Revolution, had brought 
out a translation in London nine years earlier. He eventually 
settled in Brussels, and died there in 1809. His tool and 
confederate Zamore, also arrested after Robespierre’s fall, 
but said to have been released on Grieve’s representations, 
lived, morose, miserable, and a vilifier of his benefactress, 
till 1820. 

We now come to Thomas Paine—the original spelling 
seems to have been Pain, and the French orthography was 
Payne—who had twice visited Paris prior to the Revolution, 
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but whose previous career need not be related. He paid a 
third visit in 1790, and a fourth in 1791, when four French- 
men joined him in constituting themselves a ‘ Republican 
‘ Society.’ On the king’s flight to Varennes, Paine drew up 
a Republican manifesto, which Duchatelet translated, signed, 
and placarded on the doors of the Assembly. Still clinging 
to royalty, that body was much scandalised, and threatened 
aprosecution. Paine likewise challenged Sieyés to a written 
controversy on republicanism. He returned to London in 
company with Lord Daer, son of the Earl of Selkirk, a 
young Scotchman, enraptured with the Revolution, destined 
to die of consumption at Madeira, and with Etienne Dumont, 
Mirabeau’s secretary. The latter was thoroughly disgusted 
by Paine’s claiming the chief credit for American inde- 
pendence, and by his avowed desire to burn every book in 
existence and start society afresh with his ‘ Rights of Man.’ 

Almost the last act of the Constituent Assembly was to 
confer French citizenship on eighteen foreigners, that they 
might help to ‘ settle the destinies of France, and perhaps 
‘of mankind.’ Paine was elected by Girondin influence in 
four departments, one of them styling him ‘ Penne,’ and as 
Priestley wisely declined to sit, he and Clootz were the only 
foreigners in the Convention. Madame Roland, repelled 
doubtless by his vulgarity, regretted that her friends had 
not nominated David Williams in his stead. To avoid being 


mobbed, Paine had to make a detour by Sandwich and Deal 


to Dover, where the custom house is said to have ruammaged 
all his effects, and even opened his letters; but at Calais he 
was greeted with military honours, cheered by the crowd, 
and harangued by the mayor. Paine, unable even to the 
last to open his mouth in French, could reply only by putting 
his hand to his heart. His portrait found its way even into 
village inns, and an English lady archly wrote home :— 


‘At the very moment you are sentencing him to instalment in the 
pillory we may be awarding him a triumph. Perhaps we are both 
right. He deserves the pillory from you for having endeavoured to 
destroy a good constitution; and the French may with equal reason 
grant him a triumph, as their constitution is likely to be so bad that 
even Mr. Thomas Paine’s writings may make it better.’ * 


Major Monro, with more seriousness and severity, ex- 
claimed in a despatch to the English Foreign Office, ‘ What 
‘ must a nation come to that has so little discernment in the 
‘ election of their representatives as to elect such a fellow?’ 


* Residence in France, 1792-5. Edited by John Gifford. 
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Safe out of reach, Paine sent a defiant letter to the 
English Government, thanking them for extending the 
popularity of his book by prosecuting it, and sneering at 
‘Mr. Guelph and his debauchee sons’ as ‘incapable of 
‘ governing a nation.” When this letter was read at the 
trial, Erskine, reprobating its tone, could only suggest that 
it might be a forgery, and urge that in any case it was 
irrelevant. 

When the king’s trial came on, Paine voted for his deten- 
tion during the war, to be followed by banishment. His 
reasons, a French translation of which was read by Bancal 
while he stood mute at the tribune, evinced humanity and 
sagacity. He contrasted the success of the English 1688 
with the failure of 1649, excused Louis as the victim of bad 
training, and warned France of the impolicy of losing her 
sole ally, America, where universal grief would be caused by 
the death of a king regarded as its best friend. Ina sentence 
which goes far to redeem Paine’s errors he said :— 

‘I know that the public mind in France has been heated and irri- 
tated by the dangers to which the country has been exposed; but if we 
look beyond, to the time when these dangers and the irritation pro- 
duced by them shall have been forgotten, we shall see that what now 


appears to us an act of justice will then appear only an act of ven- 
geance.’ 


Marat twice interrupted, first alleging that Paine was a 
Quaker, and as an objector to capital punishment disentitled 
to vote, and then pretending that his speech had been mis- 
translated. 

On the fall of the Girondins, Paine discontinued attending 
the Convention, quietly awaited the impending arrest, and 
amused himself in the garden and poultry-yard of his house 
with marbles, battledore, and hopscotch. On Christmas Day, 
1793, he was expelled from the Convention as a foreigner, 
and on New Year’s eve was arrested simultaneously with 
Clootz. An American deputation vainly pleaded for his 
release, and on his asking for the good offices of the Corde- 
liers Club, its only reply was to send him a copy of his 
speech against the king’s execution. Gouverneur Morris, 
the American ambassador, advised him as the safest course 
to remain quiet, and Paine appears to have acted on the 
advice. Morris, however, was mistaken in thinking that he 
would then have nothing to fear. Not that there is any 
truth in Carlyle’s story of Paine’s cell door flying open, of 
the turnkey making the fatal chalk mark on the inside, of 
the door swinging back with the mark inside, and of another 
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turnkey omitting Paine in the batch of victims; even at 
the height of the Terror men were not executed without 
trial, nor without an indictment having been drawn up by 
Fouquier Tinville and served upon them at least overnight. 
Not one of these preliminaries had been accomplished in 
Paine’s case. Carlyle, contrary to his practice, cites no 
authority for the story, but a variation of it appeared in the 
newspapers in 1823, in a biography of Sampson Perry, like- 
wise a prisoner at the Luxembourg, who may have been 
accustomed to tell this traveller’s tale. Numbers of sur- 
vivors of the Terror pretended indeed to have been ordered 
forexecution and saved by Robespierre’s fall ; whereas the 
tribunal took a holiday on Décadi, the Jacobin sabbath, 
and of the fifteen cases prepared for trial on the 11th Ther- 
midor there was not one of any note. Paine’s death-warrant 
was really signed, but it consisted in this memorandum, 
found in Robespierre’s notebook :—‘ Demander que Thomas 
‘ Payne soit décrété d’accusation, pour les intéréts de ?Amé- 
‘ rique autant que de la France.’ 

This animosity can be explained. When Marat was pro- 
secuted in April 1793, Paine gave information to the Jacobin 
Club that, addressing him once in English in the lobby of 
the Convention, Marat expressed his desire for a dictator- 
ship, and though the letter was prudently suppressed Robes- 
pierre was probably cognisant of it. In May, 1793, moreover, 
Paine wrote a letter to Danton (found among Danton’s 
papers and still preserved), advocating the removal of the 
Convention from Paris, in order that provincial deputies 
might be free from mob insults. 

Paine was released in November, 1794, and Gouverneur 
Morris gave him hospitality for some months, though his 
dirty and drunken habits necessitated his exclusion from the 
family table. On December 8, the Convention rescinded his 
expulsion, and ordered payment of the arrears of parlia- 
mentary stipend; but he did not resume his seat till the 
following July, when he pleaded a malignant fever con- 
tracted in prison as his excuse. On his journalistic and 
pamphleteering activity, his refusal of one of the proposed 
rewards to literary men, his subscription of 500 francs towards 
the invasion of England, which Bonaparte intended him to 
accompany, and his return to America in 1802, it is needless 
to dwell. 

We have not spoken of the dozen Englishmen consigned 
to the guillotine, for though some, like General Arthur 
Dillon, were born in this country, they had become to all 
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intents and purposes French; nor need we speak of the 
members of the British Club at Paris in 1792, which was 
soon broken up by internal dissensions. Beyond temporarily 
misleading the Convention as to public feeling across the 
Channel, they were merely eyewitnesses of the Revolution, 
not actors init. It may seem strange that so many British 
subjects, or at least those in no danger of molestation at 
home, should have remained in France during the Terror, 
but it is easy to be wise after the event. The Revolution 
was like a day in early spring. It commences with brilliant 
sunshine, light showers then pass over, black clouds next 
begin to collect, but there are still occasional gleams of sun- 
shine; presently the hail pelts, the wind howls, there is a 
rumbling of distant thunder, but there seems still a chance 
that the sky will clear, till at last the clouds lower, the 
horizon narrows, the thunder peals, the lightning flashes, 
the rain falls in sheets, and the day ends in blackness and 
darkness and tempest. The capture of the Bastille was the 
brilliant dawn, arousing an enthusiasm in which even the 
English ambassador, the Duke of Dorset, shared. Before 
the first anniversary arrived, clouds had chequered the 
sky, but till the September massacres hope predominated ; 
even after Louis XVI.’s execution it appeared still probable 
that the Revolution would be appeased by the blood of its 
foes; and there were alternations of hope and fear till the 
Terror commenced :— 


France had shown a light to all men, preached a gospel, ail men’s 
good ; 
Celtic Demos rose a demon, shrieked, and slaked the light with blood. 


We see all along what the end was to be, but these 
English enthusiasts were literally ignorant of the morrow, 
and did not easily renounce their illusions. Not till they 
were fairly in the toils did they recognise the gravity of 
their position. Flight, moreover, became increasingly 
difficult. Passports were refused or granted grudgingly ; 
to depart without them was perilous in the extreme, 
and even with them there was constant liability to deten- 
tion as French aristocrats in disguise. After the occupation 
of Toulon by the English, all British subjects were actual 
prisoners of war; and although about February, 1795, there 
was a general liberation, Lord Malmesbury in 1796 found 
countrymen in Paris anxious, but still unable, to return 
home. It is easy to say they should never have gone to 
Paris during the Revolution or should have left before the 
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Terror commenced, but how natural was it that those whose 
sympathy had drawn them thither, like numbers who 
watched the Revolution from this side the Channel, should 
hope and believe that every atrocity was the last, and that 
these excesses were the inevitable transition to the triumph 
of liberty. The wonder indeed is not that they remained 
till it was too late to flee, but that they suffered nothing 
beyond imprisonment, coupled, however, with constant ap- 
prehension of another fearful gaol delivery like that of 
September, 1792. It must be presumed that many of them 
altered their opinion of their own country’s stability and 
institutions, and learned to prefer even an unreformed Par- 
liament to the French Convention. They cannot at any 
rate have failed to contrast the revolutionary tribunal with 
a British jury, and the guillotine with the heaviest English 
penalties for sedition. 


Art. VII.—England under the Angevin Kings. By Karr 
Noreate. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1887. 


¢'}\ue Angevin Kings of England’ would perhaps have 

been a better title for this admirable history. Every 
chapter throughout the work is full of valuable results ob- 
tained from an exact and conscientious examination of 
original materials, and rich in lessons enforced with the 
soundest sobriety of judgement. But it needs some stretch- 
ing of words to regard these volumes as strictly a history 
of England under the three sovereigns who were also Counts 
of Anjou. Such a history would have justified indeed the 
devoting of a considerable space to the course of events which 
united in the same person the crown of England, the duke- 
dom of Normandy, and the lordship of Anjou and Aquitaine ; 
but if the proportions would have been different, there is 
no reason to suppose, so far as our harvest of knowledge is 
concerned, that we should have been gainers by the change 
of view. 

In whatever light we may regard it, the interval which 
separates the death of the Red King from that of John is a 
time of astonishing growth for the English people, a growth 
designedly fostered by the two sovereigns who distinctly 
valued above all other glory the reputation which comes from 
wise legislation and from equal administration of law—a 
growth not retarded by the terrible anarchy under Stephen, 
by the indifference of Richard, or by the treachery of 
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John. It is a time during which all that was good in 
the work of the Conqueror began to yield wholesome 
fruit, and much that was evil in it was deprived of its 
power to harm; the most wonderful feature of the age 
being the success with which the English nation, struggling 
on towards freedom, surmounted barriers seemingly insuper- 
able, and turned every disaster to its own advantage. The 
advance thus made was made independently. The fortunes 
of this country were never dependent on those of the foreign 
dominions of the English kings. It was not so even in the 
days of the Conqueror; and the defeat of Robert at Tinche- 
bray really made Normandy a dependency of England, just 
as, after the wresting of Normandy from John, Aquitaine 
fell into the same relation with his island realm. But 
although, as being ruled by sovereigns who were at the same 
time foreign potentates, England was drawn within the 
circle of continental politics, her true interests were never 
endangered by the connexion. The Count of Anjou or Duke 
of Normandy, who was lord of lands stretching from the 
Orkneys to the Pyrenees, and who claimed and was acknow- 
ledged to be the peer of the Cesar himself, derived his chief 
power from the fact that he was King of England, while his 
island reaim in turn derived from his foreign dominion a 
lustre unknown in the days preceding the enterprise of the 
Norman William. The good kings helped on this national 
growth ; the bad ones could only in outward seeming retard it. 
All of them had in greater or less degree to struggle with 
their barons; but the struggle of the two Henrys was a 
fight for the establishment of a peace and order which the 
lawlessness of their tenants in chief would have rendered im- 
possible ; that of John was an effort to free himself from the 
restraints of law which the barons, who had now become 
simply Englishmen, were resolved to maintain in the persons 
of ali from the supreme lord to the humblest tiller of the 
soil. Nor were there wanting battles between other clash- 
ing interests, or interests which were supposed to be anta- 
gonistic. The rivalry between the secular and the eccle- 
siastical powers seeined to threaten sometimes a complete 
disruption, and to open a way for a foreign domination more 
oppressive and more withering than that of a military con- 
queror; and here too the lowest degradation reached by any 
English king marks the beginning of a national resistance 
to Papal encroachments, which was brought to a head by 
the revolt of Henry VIII. 

This great drama is the subject of Miss Norgate’s 
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volumes; and we may say at once that she has treated 
every portion of it with the greatest ability. Her research 
is unwearied; her care and exactness have left but few 
chinks in her armour for any shafts of hostile criticism. 
Devoting herself to the task at the suggestion of her vene- 
rated master J. R. Green, she has resisted the temptation to 
strain after pictorial effects by which Mr. Green was not 
unfrequently overcome. In no way lacking the enthusiasm 
which has sustained Mr. Freeman under his gigantic labours, 
she has, with but few exceptions, refrained from loading her 
pages with matter which, however necessary for the historical 
explorer, is only too likely to clog or weary the reader, be 
he ever so conscientious. Of the repetitions which have 
added appreciably to the bulk of Mr. Freeman’s volumes 
there is in her pages scarcely a trace. In short, Miss Nor- 
gate may be wholly acquitted of all extravagance of thought 
or exaggeration of expression. The chief personages which 
pass before her she has studied with the utmost care; but 
perhaps in no instance has she blurred her picture with the 
hyperbolical praises which disfigure the portraits of some 
modern historians. But no historian can expect to produce 
a perfect work, or one which shall exhaust the subject dealt 
with ; and we shall best show our sense of the interest and 
charm, as well as of the power of these volumes, by speaking 
with all plainness of speech whether of their few defects or 
their many excellences. 

The historian of the Angevin kings is happily spared the 
necessity of dealing with the mass of hopelessly perplexing 
or incredible narrative which marks much of English history 
before the Conquest. We have here no such puzzle as that 
which is presented by the career of such men as Eadric Streone, 
or Tostig, or Swegen, and but few stories as bewildering as 
the tale of the murder of the Atheling Alfred, or of Harold’s 
sojourn in Ponthieu and Rouen. We have long since ex- 
pressed our opinion* of the method which Mr. Freeman has 
applied to these narratives ; and the conclusion forced upon 
us largely affects the value of the history in which they are 
embedded. The historian is scarcely discharging his full 
duty when, admitting the inexplicable character of, for 
instance, the treasons of Eadric, he insists that, as the facts 
are recorded, we have no choice but to accept them. We 
cannot put faith in direct contradictions, or in plain im- 
possibilities, without abdicating our powers as reasoning 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. cxxx. pp. 186-216. 
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thinkers. The same test must be applied to all work; and 
happily Miss Norgate’s work can stand the test without any 
very serious mischief. But where we have throughout so 
much care and caution, and so judicious a weighing of evi- 
dence, we may mention occasional defects which otherwise 
it might be more gracious to pass by in silence. 

Predictions which furnish minute details of events belong- 
ing to a much later age are usually regarded as in the high- 
est degree suspicious; nor are there many narratives more 
suspicious than those of the prophecies of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Having quoted the sentence which speaks of ‘ the 
‘green tree cut asunder and severed by three furlongs’ 
‘ space, as being grafted in again and bringing forth flowers 
‘ and fruit,’ the sign being an assurance that England will 
then see the end of her sorrows, Miss Norgate adds: ‘So 
‘closed the prophecy in which the dying king foretold the 
‘ destiny in store for his country.’ If there had been nothing 
more, we might have understood the author to speak merely 
of a prediction put into the Confessor’s mouth by some later 
writer ; but when we read further that ‘ his words, mocked 
‘at by one of the listeners, incomprehensible to all, found 
‘ an easy interpretation a hundred years later,’ we can only 
gather that she supposes the bystanders to have heard not 
merely some sounds of which they could make nothing or 
next to nothing, but these precise words and no others, and 
therefore that this prediction was actually in existence before 
the reign of Henry I. Nor is this impression removed when 
we read that ‘there are at first glance few stranger things 
‘than the revival thus prefigured.’ Unless the prediction 
was known at a time preceding that to which it relates, the 
revival was not prefigured at all. Nothing can be better 
than Mr. Freeman’s remarks on this very circumstantial 
prophecy :— 

‘When he wrote, in the early days of William, a Prometheus after 
the fact might well put into Edward’s mouth a prophecy of the con- 
quest of England, and of the general misfortunes of England; but he 
could not put into his mouth a prophecy in honour of Henry II. 
Either, then, the passage is a later interpolation, of which the editor 
gives no hint, or else Edward really uttered some allegory, quoted some 
proverb, or, as Stigand thought, simply talked nonsense, on which 
people began to put a meaning forty years later.’ * 


In short, the prophecy took shape at this time; and there- 
fore the words cited by Miss Norgate from the Life of the 





* Norman Conquest, iii. 12. 
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Confessor were not uttered by him. There is, therefore, no 
reason for saying that any one mocked at them, still less for 
levelling this charge at the primate. The latter had no 
motive whatever for misrepresenting the utterances of the 
king, and the presumption altogether is that Stigand was 
quite right when he spoke of these utterances as the bab- 
blings of an old man worn out with sickness. It is quite 
certain that that portion of his discourse which conveyed any 
sense to his hearers was a mere slandering of his subjects, 
who were innocent in comparison with himself. It was not 
true to say that England had become a hell upon earth as 
compared with its condition in the days of Eadgar, or even 
of Alfred; and if, as was afterwards said, he spoke of foreign 
demons as coming to harry the land soon after his own de- 
parture, the responsibility lay on his own head. It was he 
who had opened the gates of England to Norman intruders, 
and excited an unrighteous ambition in the Norman duke. 
In truth the prophecy is not wanted, and the nature of the 
great revival is better apprehended without it. 

The rise of the great monastic orders and houses brings 
us to another field in which wary walking is needed; and if 
we choose to reproduce a picture or give a poem which tells 
the old tale, we should leave no room even for an uncritical 
reader to take the picture as a record of fact. The story of 
the settlement at Fountains is nothing if we take away the 
great elm-tree under which the community found their sole 
shelter for some two years. How the branches of this tree 
could have furnished this shelter through the cold of a 
Yorkshire winter, Miss Norgate disavows, indeed, the power 
of explaining. Unluckily this is not the only incident over 
which the elm-tree throws a doubt. The story adds that the 
kindness of the brethren who had given their two last 
loaves, one to their builders, the other to a passing pilgrim, 
was rewarded by an immediate supply of food which never 
afterwards failed. The legend of Godrie would have been 
made even more interesting, if the recurrence of this inci- 
dent in that tale under a slightly altered form had been 
pointed out. Some few of the other stories cited are 
scarcely worth the trouble of quoting them. This same 
Godric leads a solitary life in the wilds of Finchale; and 
‘on moonlight nights the rustics of the countryside woke 
‘with a start at the ring of the hermit’s axe echoing for 
‘ miles through the woodland.’ To Miss Norgate this may 
be only poetry ; but an incident scarcely less unlikely in the 
story of St. William of York seems to be more seriously 
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related. Attributing the archbishop’s suspension to the 
influence of Murdac, abbot of Fountains, his friends sought 
to punish the latter by making a raid upon the abbey. 


‘Plunder, of course, they got little or none in a freshly reformed 
| Cistercian house ; so, after a hurried and unsuccessful search for Murdac 
himself, they set the place on fire. Every stone of it perished except 
the church, which escaped as by a miracle ; and the abbot escaped with 
it, for he had been lying all the while, unnoticed by the passion- 
blinded eyes of his foes, prostrate in prayer before the high altar.’ 


; The story is utterly incredible; but it is from no wish to 
find flaws in a history as remarkable generally for its sobriet 

1 as for its vigour, that we lay stress on what might be dis- 
missed as a mere mote. The readiness to give credit to a 
highly coloured story, a common failing at all times, is only 
) too widely conspicuous at the present day; and we have to 
be specially on our guard against anything which may even 


) 
, tend to throw our judgement off its balance. This perhaps { 
} may be the result produced by some of the things said of 
Thomas of London and Canterbury. After his consecration 
3 the once splendid chancellor was surrounded, we are told, 
f ‘ by a select group of clerks, his eruditi or “ learned men,” as he called 
S them: men versed in Scripture or theological lore, his ehosen com- 
l panions in the study of Holy Writ, into which he plunged with charac- 
f teristic energy ; while, instead of the minstrelsy which had been wont 
a to accompany and inspire the gay talk of the chancellor’s table, there 
a was only heard, according to ecclesiastical custom, the voice of the 
8 archbishop’s cross-bearer, who sat close to his side, reading from some 
. holy book; the primate and his confidential companions meanwhile 
exchanging comments upon what was read, and discussing matters too 
, deep and solemn to interest unlearned ears or to brook unlearned in- 
d terruption.’ (Vol. ii. p. 8.) 
4 For every clause in this passage ample authority, no 
2 doubt, may be adduced from the multitude of the books which 
, deal with the primate’s fortunes; but to what does it all 
“ amount? If the archbishop and a number of his confiden- 
” tial friends were exchanging comments, they could do so 
= only by interchange of speech, and yet the cross-bearer’s 
6 voice was alone to be heard, ‘although the knights and other 
e ‘laymen talked and laughed as they listed,’ at their own 
d table in another part of the hall. What, again, are the 
6 matters which are too deep and solemn for the attention of 
Pr the honest though unlearned thinker? Such descriptions 
y may remind us of chaff fluttering in the wind. The gist of 
e them comes only to this, that Thomas was still the stately 
ly prelate as he had been the stately chancellor; that his 
VOL. CLXVI. NO. CCCXL. II 
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guests were for the most part clerks, and especially the 
regulars, ‘whom he courted with the most obsequious de- 
‘ference ;’ and that at his meals the reading of grave books 
in the Latin of the Church took the place of the sprightly 
conversation of former days. These are the real facts ; and 
with the statement of these facts Dean Milman does well to 
content himself.* So when Henry is going to do penance 
at the tomb of his old friend, he is said to have ‘ made his 
‘way with bare and bleeding feet along the rough-paved 
‘streets’ of Canterbury. The feet of Scottish children do 
not bleed in traversing ground rougher than the roughest 
pavement. But our powers of belief are more hardly taxed 
by the report of the last hours of the young Henry, whose 
crowning was one of his father’s least judicious acts. Hay- 
ing given his last directions to William the Marshal, the 
young man caused his attendants, we are told, 

‘to strip him of his soft raiment, clothe him in a hair shirt, and put a 
rope round his neck ; with this he bade the assembled clergy drag him 
out of bed and lay him on a bed of ashes strewed for the purpose. 
There, lying as if already in his grave, with a stone at his head and 
another at his feet, he received the last sacraments; and there, an hour 
after nones, kissing his father’s ring, he died.’ (Vol. ii. p. 228.) 

We are scarcely more inclined to put faith in the tale be- 
cause it is told of so many, both of great saints and great 
sinners; nor is it a question of authorities. Abundant 
verbal attestation can, it may be, be produced for them all. 
The worth of the story must be measured by other tests. 
Human nature and human powers of endurance are much the 
same in all ages; and in cases of mortal sickness, during 
the last hours of exhaustion, a very little violence will suffice 
to insure almost immediate death, or at all events to render 
recovery impossible; but in these tales we have an exertion 
of brute force which would be trying to many, or most, men 
in fair health and strength. Like some of the narratives 
already cited, the story is intrinsically incredible; and be- 
yond all doubt, if his father had heard of it, it would have 
gone hard with the attendants who, even at his son’s bid- 
ding, took part in an act of virtual homicide. Maddened as 
he was with grief, he would have asked what grounds they 
had for daring to assert that his son might not have lived 
had they not thus hastened his death. So, again, when 
Henry himself died, there followed, we are told, 


‘one of those strange scenes which so often occurred after the death of 











* Latin Christianity, Book VIII. ch. viii. 
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a medisval king; and as during the three days that he lay dying they 
had plundered him of everything on which they could lay their hands, 
the few friends, who were shocked at the sight, could not find a 
wherewith to cover the dead king, till one of his knights, William 
Trihan, took off his own cloak for the purpose.’ (Vol. ii. p. 269.) 


Was Trihan the only one who possessed such a garment? 
Were there no coverlets of any kind in their own lodgings, 
even if there were none in those of the king? Had he and 
the rest no eyes to see the plundering which was going on 
while Henry still lived? and were all of them absolutely 
helpless to prevent the thieving of the servants or to insure 
their punishment? The fact that this story is told of some 
who were not kings, as of some who were, detracts seriously 
from the credit of a narrative which, like the others already 
referred to, is past all belief. In the present instance every- 
thing was soon set straight, although ‘it was no easy matter 
‘to arrange within four-and-twenty hours, and utterly with- 
‘out resources, anything like a regal burial.’ Without 
resources as they were, they robed him, ‘as if for his coro- 
‘nation, with a crown of gold upon his head, a gold ring on 
‘his finger, sandals on his feet, and a sceptre in his right 
‘hand.’ If they were so successful in all their other thefts, 
how is it that the servants failed to carry off some of these 
treasures? Another story which fairly passes the bounds of 
credibility is that of the incident which immediately brings 
about the fall of Richard’s Saucy Castle. That Chateau 
Gaillard was taken by the French king is certain; it is 
scarcely less certain that of the manner of its taking we 
have no trustworthy narrative. 

When from these matters (which are not unimportant 
only because for many the search for truth is, in the words 
of Thucydides, still a disagreeably troublesome thing) we 
turn to the real subjects of Miss Norgate’s history, our only 
difficulty where the whole work is so excellent is to point 
out any one portion which deserves more commendation 
than the rest. Among its many merits the power of exhi- 
biting a living image of the chief actors in the drama is 
one of the most conspicuous. The character of the first and 
second Henry, of Richard of the Lion Heart, of Thomas of 
Canterbury, of Gilbert Foliot, are all admirably drawn. That 
of Henry of Winchester, the brother of Stephen of Blois, is 
perhaps now for the first time exhibited in its true light. 
The origin and growth of the several states which went to 
form the great inheritance of the younger Henry, popularly 
called the Son of the Empress, are traced with the utmost 
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clearness and with a wealth of knowledge which leaves nothing 
to be desired. The task sketched out in the concluding 
chapters of Mr. Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest’ has been 
worthily accomplished. 

Foremost among the personages in the great drama stand 
the two kings whose special ambition it was to be successful 
lawgivers, and to establish peace and order everywhere. If 
they failed to see that some things are beyond human powers, 
and that the task of welding their island realm and their 
foreign dominions into a single state was one of these im- 
possibilities, this cannot affect the loftiness of the purpose by 
which they were stimulated or the wisdom of the measures 
by which they sought to attain their ends. They knew that 
the effort to fix what had been been thus far perpetually 
shifting must tax all their strength; but they plunged into 
the work with an energy and resolution which no disaster 
or discouragement could damp or weaken. The defeat of 
Robert left Normandy, as we have said, a dependency of 
England; but the significance of the change was not appre- 
hended at the moment. 


‘The reign of Henry I., if judged merely by the facts which strike 
the eye in the chronicles of the time, looks like one continued course 
of foreign policy and foreign warfare pursued by the king for his own 
personal ends at the expense of his English subjects. But the real 
meaning of the facts lies deeper. The comment of the Archbishop of 
Rouen upon Henry's death, “‘ Peace be to his soul, for he ever loved 
“ peace,” was neither sarcasm nor flattery. Henry did love peace, so 
well, that he spent his life in fighting for it. His early Norman cam- 
paigns are enough to prove that, without being a master of the art of 
war like his father, he was yet a brave soldier and a skilful com- 
mander; and the complicated wars of his later years, when over and 
over again he had to struggle almost single-handed against France, 
Flanders, and Anjou, amid the endless treasons of his own barons, 
show still more clearly his superiority to nearly all the other generals 
of his time. But his ambitions were not those of the warrior. . . . 
The victor of Tinchebray looked at his campaigns in another light. To 
him they were simply a part of his general business as a king; they 
were means to an end, and that end was not glory, nor even gain, but 
the establishment of peace and order. In his thirteen years of 
wandering to and fro between England, Normandy, and France, he had 
probably studied all the phases of tyranny and anarchy which the 


three countries amply displayed, and matured his own theory of 


government, which he practised steadily to the end of his reign. That 
theory was not a very lofty or noble one; the principle from which it 
started, and the end at which it aimed, was the interest of the ruler 
rather than of the ruled; but the form in which Henry conceived that 
end and the means whereby he sought to compass it were at any rate 
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more enlightened than those of his predecessor. The Red King had 
reigned wholly by terror. Henry did not aspire to rule by love; but 
he saw that in a merely selfish point of view a sovereign gains nothing 
by making himself a terror to any except evil-doers; that the surest 
basis of his authority is the preservation of order, justice, and peace, 
and that so far at least the interests of king and people must be one. 
It is difficult to get rid of a feeling that Henry enforced justice and 
erder from motives of expediency rather than of abstract righteousness. 
But, asa matter of fact, he did enforce them all round—on earl and 
churl, clerk and layman, Norman and Englishman, without distinction. 
And this steady equal government was rendered possible only by the 
determined struggle which he waged with the Norman barons and 
their French allies. His home policy and his foreign policy were 
inseparably connected; and the lifelong battle which he fought with 
his continental foes was really the battle of England's freedom.’ 


The life and work of Henry I. were to be reproduced under 
many remarkable points both of likeness and unlikeness in 
the life and the work of his grandson. The court of the 
latter stood out in strange contrast with that of the first 
Henry, 


‘where everything was done according‘to rule, where the royal 
itinerary was planned out every month . . . where the king’s own 
daily life was passed in a steady routine, holding council with his wise 
men, and giving audiences until dinner time, devoting the rest of the 
day to the society of the young gallants whom he drew from every 
country on this side of the Alps to increase the splendour of his house- 
hold—a court which was “a school of virtue and wisdom all the 
“ morning, of courtesy and decorous mirth all the afternoon.”’ (Vol. i. 


p- 414.) 





But a picture which might content Walter Map cannot 
altogether satisfy us now. When so many minute personal 
details are brought before us, we wish to know somewhat 
more of the inner life of the man ; and Miss Norgate’s judge- 
ment of the two Henrys would have been more valuable as 
well as more complete if the dark side had been presented in 
due proportion to the bright. The vices of the grandfather 
were those of the grandson, and they were sufficiently black 
to call for the sharp treatment which Mr. Freeman never 
hesitates to apply to them.* No doubt their faults may in 
some measure be accounted for by a reference to the character 
of the age in which they lived; but these faults influenced 
also the character of their legislation, and added strength to 
the chief of the forces arrayed against them. The selfish 
hardness and cruelty of both these men were reflected in the 








* Norman Conquest, vol. iii. p. 157 et sea. 
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criminal legislation of their reigns; and it was, we cannot 
doubt, a sense of this cruelty and lack of mercy which im- 
parted to the opposition of Thomas of Canterbury such 
vitality as it possessed. Had it been a mere strife of different 
orders, a mere question of privilege or of political form, the 
resistance of Becket must have soon collapsed. It ran to 
serious issues because in more ways than one it involved the 
defence of the helpless against the mighty. The spirit of 
law generally was fierce and savage. The clergy, indeed, were 
but little better than their lay peers, or perhaps not better 
at all; yet they demanded for their persons and property ‘an 
‘ absolute, inviolable sanctity. The seizure of their palaces, 
‘though fortified and garrisoned, was an invasion of the 
* property of the Church. The seizure, maltreatment, im- 
* prisonment, far more any sentence of the law in the king’s 
‘courts upon their persons, was impiety, sacrilege.’ But 
after the dreadful years of anarchy under Stephen had passed 
away, the harshness of the criminal code was but slightly 
mitigated. The Council of Northampton in 1176 imposed 
even harder penalties on some classes of wrongdoers. ‘The 
‘forger, robber, murderer, or incendiary, who under the 
‘ former system would have suffered the loss of a foot, was 
* now to lose a hand as well, and to quit the realm within forty 
* days’ (vol. ii. p. 172). The cry tor the immunities of the 
clergy was in parta revolt (it may be almost semi-conscious re- 
volt) against these barbarous penalties. With these immu~ 
nities there would be one class at least on whose persons they 
could not be inflicted; and in this class all might enrol 
themselves, from the highest to the lowest. In criminal 
jurisprudence blood was still counted as water: ‘The exe- 
‘cutioner in those days,’ says Dean Milman, ‘ sacrificed 
‘hundreds of common lives to the terror of the law. The 
‘ churchman alone, to the most menial of the clerical body, 
‘ stood above such law.’* Nota few great criminals, no doubt, 
thus escaped a recompense which they had at least deserved; 
but many were shielded whose offences would now bring on 
them the most trifling of penalties ; and so the feeling gained 
strength that mercy was not commonly to be found outside 
of the Church, and Thomas of Canterbury in the popular 
fancy became the protector, not, as some have supposed, of 
Englishmen against Normans, but of the poor against the 
rich, of the weak against the strong. 
The impression thus made had not a little to do with the 








* Latin Christianity, Book VIII. ch. viii. 
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fierceness of the ecclesiastical strife which marks the reign 
of the second Henry. We look for it in vain in the same 
strife as it comes before us in the days of the first Henry, 
simply because he was a more prudent if not a more righteous 
man than his grandson. In Miss Norgate’s words, ‘ he 
‘ yielded the form and kept the substance; the definite con- 
‘ cession of the bishops’ homage for their temporalities fully 
‘ compensated for the remuneration of the ceremonial inves- 
‘ titure’ (vol. i. p. 18). Henry I. no doubt saw that a cause 
of serious quarrel lay beneath these questions of civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; but his brother’s reign must have 
shown him howshifting were the circumstances of the quarrel. 
He could scarcely have failed to see that the Conqueror had 
placed himself at disadvantage in any struggle with a vigo- 
rous pope, no matter how wise might be the rules which 
he laid down for the guidance of himself or his successors. 
These rules were that no papal letters should be received in 
England without the king’s consent; that no decrees of 
Church Councils should have force in his realm without his 
approval; and that no servant of the crown should be laid 
under ecclesiastical censure except with his own expressed 
sanction. This was all highly judicious, if his attitude 
towards the Pope was that simply of a man resisting unjust 
aggression. But the Conqueror had himself appealed to the 
Roman pontiff in his quarrel with Harold, had received from 
him the gift of the English crown, and by so doing had set 
aside the free and, as it so happened, unanimous election 
of the English nation. Things had already changed much 
since the Red King thrust the Piedmontese Anselm into the 
metropolitan chair of Canterbury. Anselm had then raised 
no objection to the form of investiture; his doubt of the 
king’s repentance probably suggested the plea that he was 
under a foreign jurisdiction, as being already the man of the 
Duke of Normandy and the Archbishop of Rouen. For 
the rest, his quarrel with Rufus was nothing more than a 
righteous resistance to sheer and barefaced extortion and 
robbery ; but when we come to the reign of his successor, 
we find that it is the very form of investiture which is now 
the cause of the offence. The truth is that Anselm was 
driven on by a force of which he had himself but an imperfect 
knowledge. Neither he nor Lanfranc entered fully into the 
spirit of the principles by which Hildebrand had declared 
that the Pope must be guided. But Rufus made it impos- 
sible for Anselm to remain in England; and a sojourn in 
Rome sent him back an altered man. He went thither, so 
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far as we can see, under the impression that the English 
Church was only the English nation seen under another 
aspect: he returned with the conviction that they were dis- 
tinct powers, of which the Church, with the Pope at its head, 
must be the higher. The pontiff had ruled that the bestowal 
of ring and staff by the king implied his bestowal of a 
spiritual as distinct from a temporal office, and therefore 
that compliance with this custom was on the part of the 
bishops a betrayal of the Church of God. But although 
Anselm accepted this ruling, he saw also that the matter of 
investiture was not one of essential right or wrong. He had 
himself held it to be of no importance at the time when he 
accepted the primacy. But the Pope had spoken, and this 
was enough. If his utterances clashed with the usages 
of England, the usages must be cast aside. It was quite 
otherwise. when Thomas of London sat on the seat of 
Theobald, Anselm, and Lanfranc. The question was no 
longer one of government or order. He was as ready to resist 
the Pope as the king in his battle for the rights of the 
Church. He could never see more than one question at a 
time, or more than one side of that question. To suppose 
that the strife could admit of any compromise was impious. 
While he was the king’s chancellor and comrade, he was 
ready to go all lengths in his service, although he even then 
showed sometimes an ominous jealousy for the assertion of 
ecclesiastical privilege or rule.* When he became archbishop 
there was nothing which he was not ready to do or to suffer 
in the new service to which he had devoted himself. 

For Thomas of Canterbury Miss Norgate feels evidently 
no small admiration. There is no harm, and there may be 
much good, in an enthusiasm which never upsets the balance 
of her judgement. That Thomas, who may have been in 
his right place as chancellor, was wholly in the wrong place 
as primate; that to him the part which Anselm had played 
did not come naturally; that, where Anselm moved freely 
and easily, his own action was artificial and constrained ; 
that in him an official sanctity took the place of a simple and 





* When the marriage of Mary, abbess of Romsey, to Matthew, 
second son of the Count of Flanders, was proposed, Thomas ‘started 
‘ up as a vindicator of monastic discipline, remonstrated vehemently 
‘ against the marriage of a nun, and used all his influence at Rome to 
‘hinder the dispensation. He gained, however, nothing save the 
* enmity of Matthew, and a foretaste of that kingly wrath which was 
‘ to burst upon him with all its fury three years later.’ (Vol. i. p. 469.) 
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spontaneous holiness, Miss Norgate is well aware. She 
claims for him no deep insight, no great breadth of view, 
no wide-embracing charity; but she sees that he had some 
real virtues and many brilliant qualities, and that, if he had 
failed in everything else, the fact that he could win to 
himself the whole heart of a man like John of Salisbury and 
return his love, would tell strongly indeed in his favour. 
Externally he had everything to recommend him. 


‘ He was very tall and elegantly formed, with an oval face, hand- 
some aquiline features, a lofty brow, large, lustrous, and penetrating 
eyes; there was an habitual look of placid dignity in his countenance, 
a natural grace in his every gesture, an ingrained refinement in his 
every word and action; the slender, tapering white fingers and dainty 
attire of the burgher’s son contrasted curiously with the rough brown 
hands and careless appearance of Henry Fitz-Empress; the order, 
elegance, and liberality of the chancellor’s household contrasted no less 
with the confusion and discomfort of the king’s.’ 


This is a fair picture; but the details have been brought 
together at the cost of vast and patient reading, and the 
work bestowed on the portraiture of Becket is only a sample 
of the toil and care lavished on every part of this history. 
Miss Norgate insists that the veneration paid to Thomas 
was in some most important respects well deserved. 


‘ Like the king himself, Thomas was a standing marvel to his con- 
temporaries. The strict stood aghast at his unclerical mode of life; 
the simple were half inclined to take him for a wizard. But his 
witchery was universal and irresistible ; and after all it was only the 
magic of a winning personality, a vivid imagination, a dauntless spirit, 
and a guileless heart. For the chancellor’s frivolity was all on the 
surface of his life; its inner depths were pure. Amid the countless 
temptations of a corrupt court, no stain ever rested upon his personal 
honour. He shared in all the king’s pursuits except the evil ones; 
into them Henry tried to entrap him night and day, but in vain. The 
one thing he would not do, the one thing he would not tolerate, was 
evil; the one species of human being to whom his doors were in- 
exorably closed was a man of known bad character. Coarseness, 
immorality, dishonesty, in word or deed, met with summary and 
condign punishment at his hands. Above all things, lying lips and a 
deceitful tongue were an abomination unto him. When in after days 
a biographer of the martyred archbishop copied from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians the description of the spiritual armour in which his hero was 
supposed to have clothed himself at his consecration, he significantly 
omitted the first piece of the panoply. Thomas had no need to put on 
the girdle of truth, for he had worn it all his life.’ (Vol. i. p. 425.) 


The formation of right judgements is the first duty of the 
historian, for this judicial act implies the careful collection 
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of facts and the true appreciation of them. Becket’s in- 
tolerance of men of bad character should have shut the king 
out from his friendship and from his good offices; but the 
chancellor and the primate confined his protest to a refusal 
of participation in his evil deeds. Was this enough? This 
is a question which is not asked by Miss Norgate. Yet it 
goes straight to the root of the matter, and it is answered 
by Dear Milman emphatically in the negative. 


‘Henry II. was a sovereign who, with many noble and kingly quali- 
ties, lived, more than even most monarchs of his age, in direct viola- 
tion of every Christian precept of justice, humanity, conjugal fidelity. 
He was lustful, cruel, treacherous, arbitrary. But throughout this con- 
test there is no remonstrance whatever from primate or pope against his 
disobedience to the laws of God, only to those of the Church. Becket 
might, indeed, if he had retained his full and acknowledged religious 
power, have rebuked the vices, protected the subjects, interceded for 
the victims of the king’s unbridled passions. It must be acknowledged 
by all that he did not take the wisest course to secure this which might 
have, been beneficent influence. But as to what appears, if the king 
would have consented to allow the churchmen to despise all law—if he 
had not insisted on hanging priests guilty of homicide as freely as 
laymen—he might have gone on unreproved in his career of ambition; 
he might unrebuked have seduced or ravished the wives and daughters 
of his nobles; extorted without remonstrance of the clergy any 
revenue from his subjects, if he had kept his hands from the treasures 
of the Church. Henry’s real tyranny was not (would it in any case 
have been?) the object of the churchman’s censure, oppugnancy, or 
resistance. The cruel and ambitious and rapacious king would doubt- 
less have lived unexcommunicated and died with plenary absolution.’ * 


The most prominent ecclesiastical personage of Becket’s 
age, next to the primate himself, was a prelate who outlived 
him and who had been appointed to the see of Winchester 
six years before the death of Henry I. On the life of Henry 
of Blois, a man whom circumstances made a kingmaker in 
the persons of his brother and his cousin, Miss Norgate has 
bestowed, evidently, no little care, and the result is a 
narrative which throws much fresh light on a character 
not sufficiently known or appreciated. It is well that justice 
should be done to a man who had a conscience, and who 
followed its dictates according to the measure of his know- 
ledge. His acts seem to convict him, if not of inconsistency, 
yet at least of fickleness. From the uncertainties which 
endangered the position of Stephen after his election by the 
Londoners, Henry of Winchester provided a way of escape 





* Latin Christianity, Book VIII. ch. viii. 
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by offering himself as surety in his brother’s behalf. He 
thus secured the crown for Stephen. Four years later at 
the Synod of Winchester he expressed his regret for what he 
had done. Hig harangue was in every way significant. 


‘He set forth how, as vicar of the Apostolic See, he had summoned 
this assembly to consider of the best means of restoring order in the 
land; he contrasted its present wretched state with the good peace 
which it had enjoyed under King Henry ; he recited how the crown 
had been promised to Matilda; and how, in consequence of her 
absence at her father’s death, it had seemed wiser to secure a king at 
once in the person of Stephen; how he, the speaker, had stood surety 
for the maintenance of the new king’s promises to the Church and the 
nation, and how shamefully those promises had been broken. He had 
tried to bring his brother to reason, but in vain; and now the matter 
had been decided by a higher power, and the judgement of the God 
of battles had delivered Stephen into the hand of his rival, and cast 
him down from his throne. The speaker’s duty was to see that throne 
filled at once. He had spent the previous day in consultation with the 
bishops and clergy, to whom the right of election chiefly belonged 
Their choice had fallen upon the candidate to whom their faith had 
been plighted long ago. He called upon them now publicly to confirm 
their choice and swear fealty to King Henry’s heiress as Lady of 
England and Normandy.’ 


Henry’s speech, it must be marked, expresses no regret for 
his conduct or for that of his fellow clergy, and he gives 
no pledge that he may not take the same course again here- 
after. He asserts plainly the right of the subjects to elect 
their sovereign ; but the theory or the practice of the days 
of the Confessor is considerably modified, and this change 
is beyond doubt the fruit of the policy of the Conqueror 
himself. William had been glad to parade before the world 
the Pope’s approval of his plan of invasion and robbery ; 
and Stephen had adduced the confirmation of the pontiff as 
adding strength to his title to the crown. The Conqueror 
had invited from the Pope a condemnation of the alleged 
perjury of Harold, the freely and unanimously chosen king 
of the English ; the clergy promised to be faithful to Stephen 
only so long as he should respect the rights and liberties of 
the Church. The Conqueror had allowed a Roman legate 
to place the crown on his head; Stephen bad used language 
implying that the title of an English king needed for its 
validity the confirmation of the Roman pontiff; and now, 
when Stephen was set aside for Matilda, the synod asserted 
plainly that the right of election belonged chiefly to the 
clergy. A few months later Henry undid at Westminster 
the work which he had done at Winchester. Miss Norgate 
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is surely right in thinking that ‘ such daring indifference to 
‘the awkwardness of his own position can have been due 
‘to nothing but conscious integrity of purpose.’ In this his 
second apology Henry admitted that he had acquiesced in 
the rule of the empress (so called), the wife of the Count 
of Anjou, ‘ believing it a necessary evil; the evil had proved 
‘ intolerable, and he was thankful to be delivered from its 
“necessity. In the name of Heaven and its Roman repre- 
* sentative he therefore once more proclaimed his brother as 
* the lawfully elected and apostolically anointed sovereign to 
* whom obedience was due.’ 

It is clear that such doctrines could have for their logical 
result only that state of things which was finally brought 
about by the treachery of John. The alleged right of free 
election was in reality an assertion of the exclusive right of 
the ecclesiastical order. Irregular and dangerous as _ this 
theory undoubtedly was, it was still doing good by reducing 
all theories of absolute power to an absurdity; but the 
theory would become more potent for mischief in exact pro- 
portion to the degree of discipline and morality in the body 
of the clergy, aud it was, therefore, for a reform in this 
direction that the legate was most anxious. 


‘Steeped in ecclesiastical and monastic traditions from his very 
cradle, Henry was before ail things a churchman and a monk... . 
His own political ideal was independent of all party considerations. 
It was the ideal of the ecclesiastical statesman in the strictest sense ; to 
ensure the well-being of the State by securing the rights and privileges 
and enforcing the discipline of the Church. In his eyes the whole 
machinery of secular government, including the sovereign, existed 
solely for that one end, and he carried out that theory to its logical 
result in the synods which deposed Stephen and Matilda each in turn, 
as each in turn broke the compact with the Church which had raised 
them to the throne. Of the use to be made in later days of the pre~ 
cedent thus created he and his brother clergy never dreamed ; they 
are, however, entitled to the credit of having been the only branch of 
the body politic which made an organised effort to rescue England 
from the chaos into which she had fallen. The failure of these efforts 
hitherto was due partly to the overwhelming force of circumstances, 
partly to the character of Henry himself. His temper was like that of 
the uncle whose name he bore—the calm, imperturbable Norman 
temper, which neither interest nor passion could throw off its balance 
or off its guard; and with the Norman coolness he had also the 
Norman tenacity, fearlessness, and etrength of will. . . . His policy 
really had a definite and noble end, but his endeavours to compass 
that end were little more than a series of bold experiments. Moreover, 
his conception of the end itself was out of harmony with the require- 
ments of the time. . . . He belonged to a time of ecclesiastical states- 
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men, or rather political churchmen, who did not shrink from arraying 
the Church militant in the spoils of earthly triumph, and would fain 
elevate her above the world in outward pomp and majesty no less than 
in inward purity and holiness. This was the school of which Cluny 
had been, ever since the days of Gregory VII., the citadel and strong- 
hold. Henry was thus attached to it by all the associations of his 
youth, as well as by his own natural disposition. But in the second | 
quarter of the twelfth century this Cluniac school was losing its hold 
of the finer and loftier spirits of the time, and the influence of Cluny | 
was beginning to pale before the purer radiance diffused from St. 
Bernard's * “ bright valley,” Clairvaux.’ (Vol. i. p. 349.) 
Nor could Henry, as bishop, fail to be conscious that his | 
| work depended on an accident. The legatine authority alone 
overrode that of Canterbury, and the death of the Pope 
. might at any moment deprive him of that authority. Hence 
: he betook himself to schemes for making Winchester a 
metropolitical see, with suffragan dioceses carved out of the 
province of Canterbury. But while he was thus plunging 
; into stormy waters, the primate was quietly gathering round 
himself ‘a group of earnest, deep-thinking students, .. . 
‘in a word, making his palace the seminary and the train- 
‘ ing college, the refuge and the home of a new generation of 
‘ English scholars and English statesmen,’ among the fore- 
most of whom was Thomas of London, whom Henry himself 
consecrated as successor to Theobald. Henry’s political work 
also went on after him. If popes and clergy encroached on 
) the nation’s right of electing their sovereign, the sovereign 
; encroached upon it from another side. Of the use to which 
> the Pope turned the treachery of John it is unnecessary to- 
1 speak. The scheme convicted itself; but there was a greater 
l danger in the slow growth of modern notions of primogeni- 
ture and succession. ‘These notions took something like a 
definite shape in foreign kingdoms, duchies, and countries 
; before they were distinctly formulated here ; but they were 
f fostered by every attempt of the king to force the choice 
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, Christmas, 1126, let loose a sea of troubles upon his luckless. i 
f daughter. The like plan urged by Stephen in favour of his { 
A son came happily to naught. The scheme of the first Plan- ‘ 
e | 
, * We are disposed to regret the constant use which Miss Norgate ti 
y makes of this prefix of canonisation. To hear of a multitude of men i 
e spoken of during their lifetime as St. Anselm, or St. Thomas, or St. 
td Lanfranc, St. Stephen Harding, or St. Murdoc, may be irritating or if 





confusing ; but it can scarcely be of much profit. 
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tagenet king was more disastrous than that of his grand- 
father, because he demanded for his son something more 
than a mere acknowledgement of fealty. Well aware, as he 
could not fail to be if he thought about the matter at all, 
that he reigned himself by the choice of his people, he 
treated his subjects, both here and elsewhere, as though the 
right of choice was a mere dream of a disordered fancy. The 
coronation of a successor during his own life seemed to open a 
way out of every difficulty; and he seems to have indulged the 
thought that this successor would be content with a shadow 
title, and leave him undisturbed in his work of legislation 
and government. It seems hard to determine whether such 
schemes should most fitly be regarded as foolish or as trea- 
cherous. In the case of the second Henry the plan was 
fruitful in dire disaster, although at first everything seemed 
to favour it. Thomas of London was still chancellor, and 
therefore still eager to do his will. 


‘A matter so important and so delicate could be entrusted to no one 
but the chancellor. He managed it, like everything else that he took 
in hand, with a calm facility which astonished everyone. He brought 
the child to England, presented him to the bishops and barons of the 
realm in a great council summoned for the purpose, knelt at his feet, 
and swore to be his faithful subject in all things, reserving only the 
fealty due to the elder king so long as he lived and reigned; the whole 
assembly followed his example, and thus a measure which it was 
believed that Henry’s personal presence would hardly have availed to 
carry through without disturbance was accomplished at once and 
without a word of protest, save from the little king himself, who, with 
childish imperiousness, it is said, refused to admit any reservation in 
the oath of his adoptive father. Henry probably intended that the 
boy’s recognition as heir to the crown should be speedily followed by 
his coronation. This, however, was a rite which could only be per- 
formed by the primate of all England, and the chair of St. Augustine 
was vacant. Once again it was to Thomas that Henry looked for aid ; 
but this time he looked in vain. Thomas had done his last act in the 
service of his royal friend. The year which had passed away since 
Archbishop Theobald’s death had been, on both sides of the sea, a year 
of almost ominous tranquillity. It was in truth the forerunner of a 
storm which was to shatter Henry’s peace and to cost Thomas his life.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 473.) 


Henry, in short, was counting without his host; and he 
repeated his mistake again and again. He wished to see his 
sons representatives of himself in his kingdom, his duchies, 
and his countships; but he had no intention to be sup- 
planted by them in either. The result was fruitless conces- 
sion and endless discontent, running into feud, rebellion, or 
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treason. The king was drawn into more substantial sur- 
renders of wealth and revenue, of everything, in short, 
except the powers of administration and justice. His rela- 
tions to his sons, and even his plans, were, it would seem, 
constantly shifting. He had thought at first of making 
England over altogether to his eldest son, and devoting him- 
self entirely to continental politics. 


‘This scheme, indeed, had been frustrated in the first instance by 
his quarrel with Thomas; although it seemed to have been revived 
in 1170, it was as a mere temporary expedient to meet a temporary 
end, and the revolt of 1173 put an end to it altogether, by proving 
clearly to Henry that he must never again venture to delegate his 
kingly power and authority to anyone, even for a season. But, on the 
other hand, it is not easy to see why, during the years which followed, 
he persistently refused to give to his eldest son as much real, though 
subordinate, power on the continent as he was willing to give to the 
younger ones—why young Henry was not suffered to govern Anjou 
and Normandy as Richard was suffered to govern Aquitaine, and 
Geoffrey to govern Brittany, as soon as they were old enough, under 
the control of their father as overlord.’ 


The reasons which probably determined Henry’s action or 
inaction are given by Miss Norgate with admirable clearness, 


‘From a strictly Angevin or Cenomannian point of view, Aquitaine 
and Britanny were both simply appendages, diversely acquired, to the 
hereditary Angevin and Cenomannian dominions. Nay, from a strictly 
Norman point of view, England itself was but an addition to the 
heritage of the Norman ducal house. Henry might make over all 
these to his sons as under-fiefs to govern in subjection to him, and yet 
retain intact his position as head of the sovereign houses of Normandy 
and Anjou. But to place his mother’s duchy and his father’s counties 
in other hands—to reduce them to the rank of underfiefs, keeping for 
himself no closer connexion with them than a mere general overlord- 
ship—would have been in principle to renounce his birthright ; while 
in practice it would probably have been equivalent to complete abdica- 
tion, as far as his continental empire was concerned... . All his 
schemes for the distribution of his territories, therefore, from 1175 
onwards, were intended solely to ensure a fair partition among his sons 
after his own death.’ (Vol. ii. p. 191.) 


To this work the coronation of the younger Henry was to 
impart at least the appearance of solidity. The fact of his 
father’s death would leave him at once King of England, 
Duke of Normandy, Count of Anjou, and overlord of Brit- 
tany, Aquitaine, and all other dependencies of Anjou, Nor- 
mandy, and England. But of the real nature of the task 
thus attempted the great law-giving and law-enforcing king 
can scarcely have been fully aware. No doubt he would 
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have admitted, if questioned on the subject, that the arrange- Thus 
ments which seemed so acceptable to himself, and so con- or ra 
venient for his subjects, were not likely to be maintained eons 
through many generations. He can scarcely have realised Sian 
that they bad no inherent stability whatever, and that they to th 
were, in short, mere husk or shell, which might be broken and 
and blown away by any accident. A dominion stretching an hs 
nominally from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees, consisting whos 
largely of mere claims to overlordships (claims sometimes realt 
admitted with reservations, sometimes openly denied), and onees 
embracing a multitude of peoples between whom there was 
no real connexion, could form no real whole. The fabric in ‘B 
every part of it was simply dynastic. No doubt Henry was ase 
sagacious enough to see that to keep this fabric together at new 
all a firm government and order were indispensable; but the Spiri 
order must be imposed upon them from without if they were pre-e 
not capable of building it up from within. In one sense we there 
might say that Henry was working to very little purpose ; the » 
in another we must admit that he was striving for a very spok 
high one. The rule over England (we need say nothing of as W 
Scotland), over Normandy, Anjou, and their dependencies, Holy 
might all be centred in one man; but the several peoples with 
over which he reigned might be growing up and taking root The 
as nations, and when the separation came there would be the 
little sense of loss, and none of weakness. The Duke of the 
Normandy was a greater man because he was King of Eng- cow 
land; but the English nation did not regard itself as in any as g 
way stronger for its connexion with Normandy, nor was it fide 
willing to treat Normandy in any way different from that wit! 
in which it would treat any other foreign country. We have sen 
here the key to the history of Henry’s age and of the century rep 
which immediately follows it; and on this fact Mr. Freeman hes 
has laid the utmost stress. In England ‘tr 
‘Henry legislates for a kingdom from which all practical distinc- ‘ o1 
tions between conquerors and conquered have vanished—a kingdom in ’ 
which nothing but a few formal phrases remain to tell men that French rei: 
and English had ever been the names of hostile races within the realm bee 
of England. Under Henry, England, though politically only part of tha 
one vast dominion, is legally a realm which knows nothing of the * 
dominions of its sovereign beyond its own shores. The arms of ai 
England are to be kept for the defence of Engiand. No man is to send 
or sell weapons of war out of the kingdom, and no distinction is Co 
drawn between wholly foreign lands and the king’s own continental evi 
dominions.’ * St 

* Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 68+. 
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we Thus, while Henry strove to give permanence to his work, 
~ or rather to keep his dominions together in the hands of his 
ed sons, and so to uphold his own dynasty, his English subjects 4 
ed were regarding the matter in their own way, keeping quietly 4 
°y to their old rule with little respect to theories of inheritance . 
mi and succession which were springing up abroad. As it 
ns so happens, it was at the coronation of John, the king 
ns whose folly severed the Norman dukedom from the English 
- realm, that the old English custom was most emphatically 
nd asserted. 
as 
in ‘Be it known unto you,’ said Archbishop Hubert, addressing at 
as once the hing elect and the whole assembly, ‘that no man hath any 
at antecedent right to succeed another in the kingdom, except he be 
ra unanimously chosen by the whole realm, after invocation of the Holy ‘ 
Spirit’s grace, and unless he be also manifestly thereunto called by the 
ee pre-eminence of his character and conversation. . . . But, indeed, it i 
we there be one of the dead king’s race who excelleth, that one should be 
e; the more promptly and willingly chosen. And these things I have 
ry spoken in behalf of the noble Count John here present; forasmuch 
of as we see him to be prudent and vigorous, we all, after invoking the 
es, Holy Spirit’s grace, for his merits no less than his royal blood, have 
les with one consent chosen him for our king.’ 
ot These last words show that the primate was announcing 
be the result of the ecclesiastical election as in harmony with 
of the civil election which had been already gone through in a 
'S- council at Northampton. Inthe report of Hubert’s speech, 
ny as given by Matthew Paris, Miss Norgate places entire con- 
it fidence. It is not easy to see why this confidence should be 
at withheld. He could scarcely have any métive for misrepre- 
we senting it. Mr. Freeman thinks it right to note that the 
ey report is not that of a contemporary writer; but he has no 
an hesitation in saying that the speech sets forth ‘some of the f 
‘truest constitutional doctrines that ever English lips uttered, 
ne- ‘or English ears listened to.’ * 
in This growth of the English nation, as steady under the 
ich reign of Richard, who was utterly indifferent to it, as it had 
lm been under Henry, who, according to his lights, had done all 
© that he could to foster it, was not a new thing. It was not 
the 4 : fe - ss 
of crushed by the fatal disaster of Senlac; it had gone on, : 
ow partly checked, and in part distinctly furthered, by the 
. is Conqueror and by his sons, and it was not extinguished 
atal even by the anarchy of the reign, if so it be called, of 
Stephen. During some portion of his time Stephen was a 








* Norman Conquest, vol. vy. p. 697. 
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king in name only. If Richard was something more, it was 
because circumstances gave him the power of extorting money 
from his subjects for purposes which had for them little 
interest or none. What, then, was the worth of this man? 
His life may be regarded as exhibiting a series of pictures, 
some of which are not without the element of grandeur, 
while others, if true, are certainly horrifying.* In his 
masterly sketch of the Angevin rulers of England, Mr. 
Freeman says trenchantly that, ‘ born as he was on English 
‘soil, no king ever had less of English feeling; none 
‘cared less for the welfare of England; none so systemati- 
‘cally made himself a stranger to her.’t Miss Norgate 
endows him especially with the quality of generosity, 
and more than once reminds us of his possession of it ; but it 
is not mentioned in her narrative of the siege of Chalus. It 
is well to say nothing of it in telling the story, although 
Mr. Freeman speaks of Richard as ‘showing a certain real 
‘power of forgiving offences.’ Yet he forgives only the one 
man who wounded him ; tne whole remaining garrison had all 
been hanged, while he lay sick on the bed from which he never 
rose. But generosity is a term to which we may assign 
more than one meaning; and the meaning which Miss Nor- 
gate attaches to it is not altogether clear. An opportunity 
for exercising this virtue was furnished to him by the pro- 
posal that he should yield up the duchy of Aquitaine to his 
youngest brother. The test was a severe one. 


‘Richard was generous; but to give up to other hands the reaping 
of a harvest which he had sown with such unsparing labour, and 
watered with such streams of blood, was a sacrifice too great for his 
generosity in his six-and-twentieth year.’ (Vol. ii. p. 233.) 


His unlucky subjects spoke of this sowing of the seed as a 
process of intolerable tyranny and cruelty; and his refusal 
to give place to another ruler looks much like a determina- 
tion to complete the work of merciless repression. But is 
not the term ‘ generosity ’ out of place altogether, when ap- 





* There is, we fear, no solid reason for doubting the terrible story 
which relates the slaughter of Saladin’s hostages during the truce of 
1191. The massacre may have been done in accordance with rule ; 
the tale says that it was, and so far it may have had a technical justifi- 
cation. We may also cut down the number of the slain, but the 
slaying of more than five thousand Saracens for Saladin’s failure to 
pay a sum of gold within the time agreed on remains a sufficiently 
ruthless deed. 
tT Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 687. 
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plied to a man like Richard? Miss Norgate holds that we 
can best see what Richard was from the portrait drawn of 
him by Gerald de Barri in contrast with that of his brother 
Henry. The latter, Giraldus tells us, was ‘admired for his 
‘mildness and liberality ;’ the former was ‘ esteemed for his 
‘seriousness and firmness;’ and so the critic goes on, set- 
ting the graciousness, the courtesy, the mercy of Henry 
over against the stateliness, the constancy, the justice of 
Richard. Henry was ‘ the refuge and the shield of vagabonds 
‘and evil doers ;’ Richard was ‘ their scourge.’ The one was 
‘gracious to strangers ;’ the other ‘ to his own friends: one 
‘to all men, the other only to good men.’ It is rash to put 
faith in comparisons when the colours are so broadly and 
lavishly laid on. The picture of neither corresponds with the 
story of hislife. It is of Richard that Miss Norgate herself 
is speaking when she says that he ‘was ready to find a 
‘ground of suspicion in every word and action of his father 
‘for which his own intelligence was incapable of accounting, 
‘and to credit every calumny reported to him by his father’s 
‘enemies.’ (Vol. ii. p. 254.) It is not easy to see how this 
readiness to believe all evil of his father could be found in 
one of whose character an ‘unsuspecting confidence and 
‘ generosity ’ formed ‘the noblest feature.’ (Vol. ii. p. 281.) 
But elsewhere Miss Norgate speaks of the habitual shifti- 
ness of Richard’s conduct (vol. i. p. 336); and of his extor- 
tionate demands on the resources of his people there is, 
of course, no concealment. He could scarcely be a generous 
ruler or a generous man whose justiciar deserves praise for con- 
triving to meet his ‘ ceaseless demands year after year with- 
‘out either plunging the nation into helpless misery, or pro- 
‘voking it to open revolt.’ (Vol. ii. p. 341.) Nor did Richard 
improve as he grew older. Of the administration of the last 
eight months of Richard’s reign Miss Norgate speaks as a 
‘salutary discipline,’ but as a discipline which was also 
‘stern and cruel.’ Her judgement, then, is in substantial 
agreement with that of Mr. Freeman, and in Mr. Freeman’s 
picture meanness and greediness take the place of generosity. 
Richard’s ‘ one object was to screw money out of his king- 
‘dom. Wherever Richard went personally everything was 
‘to be sold, and no commodity seems to have been found 
‘more marketable than the honour of a chivalrous king. 
‘No pretence was too base for the hero of the lion’s heart, 
‘if money could be gained by it.’?* We can only regret that 





* Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 693. 
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Mr. Freeman could speak of Richard as reconciling ‘the 
‘breach of every duty of a man, a son, and a king with some 
‘degree of at least formal piety,’ as though such a task in- 
volved the least difficulty, and as though one ahomination 
could be palliated by being combined with another. In 
short, Richard’s deeds were, in most instances, overruled for 
the benefit of England; but strict justice to his people sat 
very lightly on his conscience. On one side we have a 
series of oppressive exactions ; on another a series of half- 
known acts, some of which might have seriously compro- 
mised his English subjects, if nations could be compro- 
mised by the unauthorised and unsanctioned acts of any 
individual man, be he king, or pope, or any other. As a 
concession, Miss Norgate thinks, to the emperor’s vanity, 
Richard accepted from him the investiture of the kingdom of 
Burgundy, over which Roger Howden is careful to say that 
the emperor had really no power at all. The story that he sur- 
rendered England itself into his hands, and received it back 
from him as a fief of the empire, Miss Norgate is inclined 
to set aside as an exaggeration. Mr. Freeman seems not less 
inclined to regard it as a fact. We are carried back to the 
old question of commendation ; and on this controversy we 
have expressed an opinion which we see no grounds for 
either withdrawing or even modifying.* 


The reign of Richard was the reign of one who, in Mr. 
Freeman’s words, ‘appears in every land and in every cha- 
‘ racter, except that of a king of the English, dwelling and 
‘ reigning in his own kingdom.’ The reign of John is the 
reign ofa man whose treasons united all Englishmen against 
him as a coherent nation. John did his best to bring about 
an anarchy more desperate than that of the days of Stephen. 
Under both the work of recovery was in great part the work 
of churchmen, if the word ‘churchmen’ is to be applied espe- 
cially to holders of office. The history of their influence, of 
their successes and their failures, is full of interest in the re- 
cords of every age; at no time has it a greater interest than 
during the reigns of our Angevin kings and their immediate 
predecessors. In this portion of her task, as in every other, 
Miss Norgate’s volumes are full of instruction; but we are 
not sure that she does full justice to the English clergy as a 
whole, from the days of Alfred downwards. In no one 
respect has Dean Milman done better service, in his ‘ History 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. cxxx. pp. 206-210. 
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‘ of Latin Christianity,’ than in the unwearied patience with 
which he tracked out the whole course of the controversies 
relating to the marriage of the clergy, and thus showed the 
terrible fierceness of the strife, and the very partial success 
which attended the efforts of popes and councils in the way 
of what they were pleased to call reform. Miss Norgate’s 
language would lead us to conclude that the clergy who 
asserted the old freedom were somehow or other so far from 
being in the right that they might without injustice be set 
down as being in the wrong. When the attempt was made 
to thrust upon them the rule of Chrodegang of Metz, the 
reformers encountered a resistance not the less formidable 
because it was rather passive than active. 

‘The English clergy were accustomed to the full enjoyment, not 
only of their separate property, but of their separate houses; many 
were even yet, in spite of Pope Gregory, married men and fathers of 
families; and the new rule, which required them to break up their 
homes and submit to community of table and dwelling, was naturally 
resented as an attempt to curtail their liberty and bring them under 
monastic restraint.’ 


This is true to the letter; and all the other facts related 
by Miss Norgate are true also. But the impression left on 
the reader is, that more was to be said against the old posi- 
tion or liberty than in its favour. The only means which 
Lanfrane had of bringing about the reform was the abolition 
of ‘the old Jax system’ (vol. i. p. 65). The phrase seems to 
imply that the old system was a wrong one ; and the question 
is whether the new system was, or was not, the source of far 
greater evils than those which it rather kept out of sight than 
repressed. For not one fourth part of the time which has 
passed since the conversion of England have the clergy been 
tied to the rule of celibacy. Was the result of the rule 
during the ages of its enforcement worth the trouble and the 
misery which that enforcement involved? If there was 
slackness or laxity in that power of choice which was so 
offensive to Dunstan or to Hildebrand, was there less of this 
tendency to degeneration amongst men who were subjected 
to their rule of iron? The zeal which had marked the 
Church revival in the days of Stephen had become by com- 
parison so strangely cold in those of his immediate successor, 
that a reaction in favour of secular over regular clerks 
seemed once more likely to set in. 

‘One bishop, Hugh of Coventry, not only ventured to repeat the 


experiment which had been vainly tried elsewhere under the Confessor 
and the Conqueror, of turning the monks out of his cathedral and 
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replacing them by secular canons, but actually proposed that all the 
cathedral establishments served by monks should be broken up and 
put upon a new foundation of a like secular character.’ (Vol. ii. 
p- 436.) 


Not improbably Hugh would have approved of the grant- 
ing to the parochial clergy the freedom of which they had 
only of late years been deprived by the legislation of Lan- 
franc. But the decrees even of the Synod of Westminster 
failed to win a complete victory for the Hildebrandines. 
Speaking of this council, and of those which immediately 
preceded it, Mr. Freeman says that ‘in vain legate, arch- 
‘ bishop, and bishops put forth their decrees; the old custom 
‘ of England was too strong for them, and the king no longer 
‘ gave his countenance to the innovation. By his leave, 
‘ when the bishops were gone home, the priests kept their 
‘ wives as they did aforetime.’* But if the large majority 
of the clergy maintained their old freedom to the days of 
Stephen, if not later, they can have done so only because 
they had the approval of a majority of the laity. It can only 
be, therefore, in a very modified sense that we can accept 
Miss Norgate’s assertion, that ‘in English national senti- 
‘ment monachism was inseparably bound up with Christi- 
‘ anity itself.’ That it must not be taken as an affirmation 
that the existence of the former was indispensable to the 
existence of the latter, the mere agreement of the majority 
of English clergy and laity on the subject of clerical mar- 
riage is very sufficient proof. That monachism had wrought 
great good in England was not disputed then, and cannot be 
disputed now. We may, therefore, safely follow Miss Norgate 
when she goes on to say, that ‘ to the monastic system Eng- 
‘land owed her conversion, her ecclesiastical organisation, 
‘her earliest training as a nation, and a church. Even if 
‘ the guides to which she had so long trusted were failing her 
‘ at last, the conservatism and the gratitude of Englishmen, 
‘ both alike, still shrank from casting aside a tradition hal- 
‘ lowed by the best and happiest associations of six hundred 
‘ years.’ (Vol. ii. p. 438.) All this may be granted so long as we 
remember that monachism had its own proper field, and that 
the mischief came only when the system was carried beyond 
its legitimate borders. That the English were converted by 
monks is certain. That they would not have been converted 
if the missionaries had not been monks, we cannot say. 

We have passed in review a few only of the vast multitude 


* Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 236. 
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of subjects with which in the course of her task Miss Norgate 
has been called upon to deal. We have made no attempt to 
exhaust any one of them; but what we have said may be 
enough to show the thoroughness of her work, as well as 
the force, unpretending grace, and clearness of her style. 
The latter will attract all readers; the former will win for 
her the gratitude of every historical student who comes 
to her pages for instruction.* 





Art. VIII.—The Arniston Memoirs: Three Centuries of a 
Scottish House, 1571-1838. Edited from the Family 
Papers. By Grorce W. T. Omonp, Advocate, Author 
of ‘The Lord Advocates of Scotland.’ Edinburgh: 1887. 


‘T is always a pleasure to welcome another addition to the 
number of our family histories—those ‘ stepping-stones 

‘to higher things’ for the historian of the future. The 
particular history before us must be especially welcomed 
by many, because the Dundas family played a very great 
part in the political, juridical, and social history of Scot- 
land throughout the eighteenth century. There is no 
other family of the period with which we can compare 
them, either in regard to their extraordinary influence in 
public affairs, or the equally remarkable array of high in- 
tellectual talent and personal worth which they brought to 
the administration of those affairs. We do not seek to 
defend the colossal system of nepotism which their energies 
and abilities enabled them, with more or less of public 
consent, to build up; we have frequently, indeed, had occa- 
sion in more distant times to comment upon and condemn 
it. But not even their severest censors will shrink from 
admitting that, however objectionable the system, as such, 
may be held to be, that system was for the most part under 
the control of men who gave of their best—and that best 
was of a high standard—for the service of their country. 
In the volume before us, Mr. Omond has told the story of 
this remarkable family, illustrating the story at every step 
by the interesting aud valuable family papers to which he 
has had access. Many will regret that he has not been able 





* There is yet much work to be done in the scrutiny of the vast 
mass of documents bearing on the relations of Aquitaine or Gascony 
with England, of which we have had to speak in our notice of the 
Brocas Book (Edinburgh Review, July 1887, pp. 237-242). 
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to embrace the life of the greatest of the Arniston family, 
Henry Dundas, first Lord Melville, in this volume ; but the 
reason he urges for postponing it to a second volume must 
be accepted as sufficient, namely, that the enormous amount 
of documentary material relating to the period when that 
politician guided the fortunes of the family, would, if done 
justice to, have necessitated the introduction of subjects 
inconsistent with the scope of the present publication. ‘The 
manner in which Mr. Omond executed the literary portion 
of his former volumes on the Lord Advocates of Scotland 
is a sufficient guarantee of the genuineness and carefulness 
of his work; and, with the exception of wishing that he hed 
given us a genealogical chart of the family, to guide us 
through the labyrinth of successive and collateral Dundases 
all bearing the same Christian name, there is little of 
the purely critical to be advanced regarding ‘ The Arniston 
* Memoirs.’ 

The family of Dundas traces its ancestry to an ancient 
source. When Gospatric, Earl of Northumberland, unable 
either to keep terms with the Conqueror or to resist the 
Norman aggression, was obliged to seek safety in flight, he 
found a refuge, as many other noble English exiles had 
done, at the court of the Scottish king, Malcolm Canmore. 
And not only did he find a refuge, but he received from 
Malcolm a grant of Dunbar and other valuable possessions 
in Lothian. In after years the banished earl’s son, or 
grandson, Waldeve, who had evidently managed to ex- 
tend his patrimonial possessions, had also a property on 
the Firth of Forth, in what is now called West Lothian. 
This estate, named Dundas, Waldeve, between the years 
1166 and 1182, granted, by a charter which still exists, 
‘to Helias, son of Huctred, for half a knight’s service ;’ and 
from this Helias, son of Huctred, the Dundas family trace 
their descent. For the next four hundred years, the family 
representatives of Dundas of Dundas do not take any con- 
spicuous place in history. Their names appear, of course, 
in the Ragman Roll; in the fourteenth century they had a 
quarrel with the Abbot of Dunfermline, in which the 
churchman was—as churchmen in those days generally 
were—victorious ; in the end of the next century, when 
James III. and his son took up arms against each other, 
the Dundas of that period espoused the cause of the king 
instead of that of the prince, with the consequence that 
before he could make his peace with the latter he had to 
yield up a valuable portion of his estate, in exchange for 
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which he received a gift of a barren little rock standing in 
the Firth of Forth, midway between the Queensferries, 
North and South. Within the present century, the fine 
estate of Dundas itself has passed out of the family posses - 
sion; and, with the exception of their burial-place in the 
ruined aisles of the Carmelite monastery in South Queens- 
ferry, all that they now possess there is this little rocky island 
of Inchgarvie, ‘now,’ says Mr. Omond, ‘desecrated by the 
‘piers of an enormous structure. Why ‘desecrated ’? 
The ‘enormous structure’ is the marvellous Forth Bridge ; 
and it takes a place on Inchgarvie which was for long 
nothing better than a vile resort of smugglers and other 
bandits of the sea. The Dundases did indeed build a little 
fortress on the rock, but it never was a place of any 
moment, Dundas Castle having been all along the principal 
residence of the old family. 

It is not, however, with the Dundases of Dundas that 
we have now to do, but with the much more illustrious 
branch of the name known as the Dundases of Arniston. 
To trace the connexion of this branch with the parent stem 
we must go back to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when George, the sixteenth laird of Dundas, was served heir 
to his father, March 11, 1554. This George was twice 
married, and it was to provide for the eldest son of his 
second wife that, in 1571, he bought the lands of Arniston 
in the neighbouring county of Midlothian. The son who 
thus became the progenitor of a distinguished race was 
James Dundas, his mother being Katherine, daughter of the 
third Lord Oliphant. ‘Tradition at Dundas Castle,’ says 
Mr. Omond, ‘ charges her with having damaged the family 
‘estate to obtain an inheritance for her son; while at 
‘ Arniston her name has been handed down as that of a 
‘ prudent dame, who had provided for her son from the 
‘ savings of her pin-money’ (p. 2). This thrifty lady’s indi- 
viduality must have impressed itself strongly upon the tra- 
ditions of the family, for at Arniston House there is still a 
Venice glass, said to have been Katie Oliphant’s wineglass, 
of which the legend is narrated that its breakage would be 
followed by dire misfortune in the family. She and her 
husband soon added other lands to those that originally 
formed the Arniston property; and their son James, after 
his succession to Arniston, continued the purchases of land 
commenced by his father and mother. In this way, Arnis- 
ton become shortly a very considerable landed possession. 
James Dundas, the first of Arniston, was born in 1570, 
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and educated at the University of St. Andrews. He was 
afterwards appointed Governor of Berwick, and he received 
from James VI. the further honour of knighthood. 


‘ Sir James Dundas was a zealous agriculturist, at a time when the 
poverty of the country and its backward condition raised obstacles to 
improvement greater than can now be conceived. Runrig and tenancy 
in common, vexatious servitudes, the absence of roads and facilities for 
carriage, the miserable condition of live stock, arising from the want 
of winter food, and the wretchedness of the accommodation for both 
man and beast, were but a few of the difficulties with which an im- 
prover in the sixteenth century had to contend.’ (P. 8.) 










































The above, and some details of his estate management, 
are almost all that Mr. Omond tells us of the first Sir James 
Dundas of Arniston. But as the politics—which in the 
sixteenth century inevitably included the religion—of our 
leading Scottish families is always of interest to the his- 
torical student of that period, we should have liked if some 
light had been thrown upon Sir James’s politics in his earlier 
years. This question is here raised in allusion to a trial, to 
which Mr. Omond makes no reference, and in which Sir 
James figured as the party prosecuted. The trial, which is 
given by Pitcairn (vol. ii. p. 67), is curious partly for the 
light which it throws upon the relations of the lesser nobility 
to the higher barons, and partly for the connexion which it 
has with the Earl of Angus, one of the three great ‘ popish 
‘lords’ of the period. The offence for which Sir James was 
placed at the bar was in itself a trifling one. In 1593, an 
Act was passed by the Scottish Parliament ‘anent the wear- 
‘ ing of hackbutts and pistoletts,’ in which it was stated that 
former ordinances on the subject had been disregarded, 
‘ wherethrough vile murders and frequent slaughters’ had 
been committed. The readiness, indeed, with which this 
comparatively new weapon could be used, and was used, in 
Scotland at that time had given much trouble to those re- 
sponsible for the public peace. Besides, as that sneering 
cripple, Sir Mungo Malagrowther, puts it, King James him- 
self ‘had a special ill will at all arms whatsoever, and more 
‘ especially pistols.’ Hence it was now ordained that all 
persons were liable to be searched by the officers of his 
majesty’s guard, and if found to be carrying such weapons 
without sufficient authority were to be apprehended. Sir 
James Dundas of Arniston was one of the persons so appre- 
hended; and in December 1598 he was placed at the bar of 
the High Court charged with the unlawful ‘bearing and 
* wearing of pistoletts.’ He admitted having had these arms 
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in his possession ; but pled that at the time libelled he had 
been commanded by the Earl of Angus, then Lieutenant of 
the Borders, to accompany him thither to a Justice Court to 
ke held at Peebles on October 9 and 10, and that conse- 
quently he, Sir James, ‘did na wrang to provide himself of 
‘armour’ upon the preceding day. He further pled—and 
this plea, Pitcairn notes, affords a striking illustration of the 
original use of the word ‘servitour’—-that he was, at that 
time, ‘domestic servitour and proper depender upon my 
‘Lord of Angus, like as he was divers years of before,’ 
which statement, he adds, ‘ is offered to be verified presently 
‘by my Lord of Angus’s own declaration, wha is personally 
‘ present.’ The prosecutor, however, would not listen to 
these pleas. The accused, he said, did not live within the 
bounds of Angus’s lieutenaney, and the place where ‘ the 
‘crime is libelled to be committed’ was in the highway be- 
tween Niddrie and Kirkliston, in the county of Linlithgow— 
consequently a long way from the Borders. He, moreover, 
could not accept the Earl of Angus as an admissible witness 
for the accused, seeing that Sir James was so nearly related 
to his lordship ‘ baith in affinity and consanguinity.’ Sir 
James, at this stage, withdrew his pleas, and referred him- 
self to the king’s mercy ; and we hear no more of the matter. 

The trial is, of itself, of little moment; but, as already re- 
marked, it is noticeable for two things. In the first place, it 
affords an instance of the eagerness with which the younger 
sons of the lesser barons and gentry attached themselves to 
the households of the higher barons, doubtless in the hope 
of thereby finding a ready way to promotion and office. The 
situation bears no analogy to that implied in our modern use 
of the word ‘servitor.’ In this case we have a knight, a man 
of good birth and rank, designating himself as Lord Angus’s 
‘ domestic servitour,’ and a‘ proper depender’ upon his lord- 
ship. Sir James’s relationship to his lordship both by ‘affinity 
‘and consanguinity’ is also obvious, for both of them were, 
apart from whatever other ties of pedigree, closely related 
to the family of the Oliphants; the Countess of Angus 
being the fourth Lord Oliphant’s daughter, and Katherine 
Oliphant, the mother of Sir James, being the same Lord 
Oliphant’s sister. We have already seen that Katherine 
Oliphant was a ‘prudent dame,’ said to have provided an 
estate for her son out of her pin-money; and probably one 
other way she took to advance her boy’s fortune was to have 
him placed in the service of her kinsman Lord Angus. But 
the chief point of interest brought out in the trial is the 
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relation in which Sir James, the son of a leading Pro- 
testant,* stood to Lord Angus, who with Errol and 
Huntley formed, shortly before, the head and front of the 
popish party militant in Scotland. Only a few years pre- 
vious to this time, Angus and his followers were openly in 
arms against King James, and they even defeated the king’s 
forces under Argyll at Glenlivet so recently as October 
1594. But in the end the ‘popish lords’ had to yield, 
though not till their estates had been forfeited and their 
lives placed in deadly peril. Only eighteen months before 
the date of the above trial, Angus was still an ‘excom- 
‘municat papist,’? and it was only when compelled by the 
force of circumstances that he, along with Errol and Hunt- 
ley, underwent the ordeal of a public conversion and recanta- 
tion in St. Nicholas’s Church, Aberdeen, and so was received 
into the fold of Presbytery, that he was restored to the favour 
ofthe king. When, therefore, Sir James Dundas pleads before 
the Court that he was then Angus’s ‘ domestic servitour ’ and 
*‘ proper depender,’ as he had been for ‘ divers years’ before, 
are we to infer that Sir James was united with the earl in 
his political schemes for the restoration of the ancient faith, 
and that he had taken part with Angus in his rebellion? 
The evidence before us is not sufficient to warrant an affirma- 
tive conclusion; but we should have been glad if the family 
papers had thrown any light upon a situation which offers 
to the curious reader a good many points of interest and 
enquiry. It would not have been at all strange had this diver- 
gence in the family politics been found to exist. For it was 
then indeed a time of marvellous trimming and setting of 
sails among the Scottish nobles and gentry. There was the 
English influence on the one side, and the French influence 
on the other. There was, besides, an unintermittent flow of 
natural jealousies through all the precincts of the Scottish 
Court itself, by which sometimes a whole party of nobles, 
sometimes even the king himself, had been wellnigh over- 
whelmed. The raid of Ruthven was not long past, and 
already the Gowrie conspiracy was in the air. Even the 
Reformation itself was only a thing of a generation; and 
amidst all these clashings of self-interest and personal ambi- 





































* At the General Assembly held at Edinburgh in August 1588, Sir 
James's father, the Laird of Dundas, was one of an important deputa- 
tion appointed to wait upon the king in person, and convey the thanks 
of the Assembly to his majesty. (Calderwood’s ‘ History,’ vol. iv. 


p. 684.) 
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tion and unscrupulous partisanship, it was scarcely to be 
wondered at that, constituted as human nature is, there 
should always have been men, and families, and sections of 
families, holding themselves in diverse attitudes of watch- 
fulness and unrest, not knowing which way, when the storm 
came, the tree should fall. 

At the date of the trial in question, Angus had made his 
peace with the king and been restored to office ; and James’s 
accession to the English throne a few years thereafter pro- 
bably put an end to what necessity existed on the part of 
many of keeping a loose hold on the reformed religion. If 
Sir James Dundas ever did hang for a time between two 
opinions—a point which is only matter of speculation, not 
of knowledge—the occasion for it soon ceased to exist, and 
up to the time of his death in 1628 he seems to have lived 
quietly on his own estate, following after the religion of his 
father. His son James, by whom he was succeeded, was at 
the time of his death but a child of eight years. When this 
second James arrived at manhood, there was no doubt as to 
the principles, political and religious, to which he adhered ; 
and in the course of his career throughout the troubled 
period of the Commonwealth, the Restoration, and after, he 
exhibited a self-denying integrity of character, a noble and 
conscientious devotion to principle, such as reflects honour 
upon any family and upon any individual. His mother was 
a daughter of George Home of Wedderburn, and appears, 
during her son’s minority, to have exercised over him a 
kind and loving control, not unmindful of his interests both 
material and moral. Like his father, he was educated at 
St. Andrews University ; and when he arrived at maturity, 
he warmly espoused the cause of the Presbyterians. 

Charles I. when he had visited Scotland in 1633, and 
been formally crowned at Holyrood, left behind him among 
his Scottish subjects a good many bitter seeds of discontent. 
He brought against himself the hostility of his nobles by 
desiring them to restore to the Church a portion of the pro- 
perty of which at the Reformation they had deprived it; and 
he likewise provoked the opposition of the clergy and the 
common people by seeking to force upon them certain hate- 
ful changes in the Church services and Church ritual. The 
king was right, and he was wrong. The claim upon the 
nobles was just and reasonable; the innovations upon the vest- 
ments of the clergy and the services of the Presbyterians 

were most unwise and undesirable. The end, as might have 
been expected, was a coalition between the nobles and the 
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clergy, which led to something like a constitutional struggle 
between the Scottish nation and the sovereign. It went on 
for years, culminating in 1638 in the first of the two famous 
Covenants, the National. This covenant was supported with 
marvellous unanimity; marvellous, in that it was a very rare 
thing in Scotland to find the nobles and the clergy acting in 
unison. Such unanimity had never been before, and has 
never been since. The nobles were moved with extraordinary 
zeal for the National Covenant; so much so, that, as Row 
tells us, many of the people called it the Noblemen’s Cove- 
nant, ‘for they stirred more about it nor the most of 
‘ministers did. To this covenant James Dundas of 
Arniston adhibited his name; but few of his fellows among 
the gentry, whatever their zeal for the time, adhered to the 
principles embraced in that covenant with such unshaken 
constancy as we shall find Dundas doing. He signed it in 
1639, when under twenty years of age. 

In 1640 he was made an ‘elder’ of the church, and so 
qualified to sit in the church courts; and in the following 
year he was married to a daughter of Robert, Lord Boyd. 
That same year, 1641, King Charles visited Scotland, and 
sought, by a few graceful concessions to the popular demands, 
to make his failure in the recent contest with his subjects 
look less like defeat. Among other things, he conferred 
honours upon Argyll, Warristoun, and other Presbyterian 
leaders; and it is some acknowledgement of the part 
which young Dundas was already taking in public affairs, 
that at this time the king conferred a knighthood upon him. 
For some years we do not find that he appears conspicuously 
in public affairs, though he was active in 1646 in taking 
order with ‘a drunken minister’ in the courts of Dalkeith 
Presbytery. In 1648 he was returned to the Scottish Par- 
liament as one of the members for Midlothian; and in 1650 
we learn that the Presbytery of Dalkeith were questioning 
him as to why he had not yet signed the second great 
historic charter of Scottish rights and religion, the Solemn 
League and Covenant. He stated that he had certain scru- 
ples ‘whereof he desired to be resolved.’ In the end he 
subscribed the Covenant, but for the next few years does 
not seem to have taken any leading part in the distracting 
events of the Commonwealth. 

If Sir James Dundas had some hesitation in subscribing 
the Solemn League and Covenant, it was not from any want 
of fidelity to Presbyterian principles. This is rendered clear 
by what followed immediately upon the Restoration. That 
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event necessarily introduced many changes in the civic polity 
of Scotiand, as Cromwell had swept away or metamorphosed 
the old law courts, appointing judges, chiefly Englishmen, 
in place of the old Scottish justices. Consequently when 
Charles II. resumed the crown, and the old order of things 
promised to be restored, there was, as might be expected, a 
somewhat keen competition among the leading Scotchmen 
for offices of place and power. Among these competitors 
was Sir James Dundas of Arniston. He wished to be ap- 
pointed one of the lords of the Court of Session ; and he had 
a friend at the English Court, Sir Alexander Hume, who 
undertook to bring his request under the king’s notice. The 
king received it favourably, and after consulting with Mid- 
dleton, who was then head of the Government in Scotland, 
conferred the appointment upon Dundas. The paragraph 
(pp. 23-4) in which the account of this transaction is given, 
is so very condensed as to be almost obscure. Mr. Omond 
has given no dates; does not say if Sir James Dundas ever 
took his seat as a judge; he does not even give the title 
which the judge assumed, but which we gather from the 
heading of the chapter was that of ‘Lord Arniston.’ The 
author has also neglected to tell us that Sir James was not 
a trained lawyer—a peculiarity in the appointment which, if 
it was not justifiable on any sound principles of government, 
renders it all the more a compliment to the individual on 
whom the honour was conferred. The fact of Sir James 
being a layman had also some bearing upon the final issue 
of a difficulty that shortly arose between him and the king. 
The difficulty in question was due to the policy which 
Charles chose to pursue with regard to the religious establish- 
ment of Scotland. Sir James Dundas, as we have seen, had 
subscribed the Solemn League and Covenant; and so did 
also the king, in 1651, when he was crowned at Scone. But 
his Majesty, soon after the Restoration, resolved that this and 
the National Covenant should be abrogated, whether under 
pressure of his advisers, or from some religious impulse in 
his own mind, we need not discuss here. In this decision he 
was supported by his Scottish Council and by what was 
known as ‘ Middleton’s Drunken Parliament.’ No Christian 
king was ever beset by so mean a band cf noblemen and 
advisers as Charles then had in Scotland. Lord Middleten 
had been a common trooper, and brought to the court the 
worst manners of the camp and the military canteen. 
Fletcher, the Lord Advocate, openly took bribes to thwart 
justice. Lauderdale, the Secretary, was an unprincipled 
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sycophani, who found the nearest way to the king’s interest 
through the Jezebels of the royal seraglio. The Rev. James 
Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of St. Andrews, was an eccle- 
siastical pettifogger, regarding whom, the more we know of 
him, the less good there is to be said. All these, and many 
others, concurred with the king in having the Covenants put 
down, though this resolution was not for a time made public 
in Scotland. Sir James Dundas first hears of it in May 
1662, from his friend Sir Alexander Hume, who wrote to 
him immediately after the appointment to the judgeship had 
been announced. 

‘Now, cousin,’ wrote Sir Alexander, ‘I must (but under this 
caution that no man living know what I write you) acquaint you with 
one thing that hath been discoursed by some here, that when you have 
the king’s grant of the place you may probably refuse to accept of it 
upon such terms as all that exercise any public cflice in that kingdom 
must submit to, which is to subscribe a Declaration that is expected 
to be enjoined by the Parliament, wherein, amongst other things, it is 
believed the Covenant is to be renounced, wherein I hope so wise a 
man as you will make no scruple; for, to pass by the evil conse- 
quences and sad calamities that have followed upon the Covenant, 
which may justly make all men out of love with it, 1 conceive that 
even those who approve of the contents of it would make no difficulty 
of submitting to the authority of Parliament in renouncing that instru- 
ment, which will in no ways infer a receding from any point of it 
which they hold themselves in conscience bound to believe or prac- 
tise; there being without question some points in it (such as main- 
taining the true religion, and defending the king’s person, and divers 
others) which all men will confess ought to be inviolably observed, 
notwithstanding of the renunciation to be enjoined, which can signify 
no more but a disowning of that formal act as any tie upon them. 
This, I trust, will be your excuse in that matter, and that you will not 
by needless scruples disable yourself from doing God, your prince, and 
country such useful service as you may be capable of, in the employ- 
ment you are called to.’ (P. 24.) 

It is easy to read between the lines of this verbose and 
involved epistle. The writer evidently felt that the man to 
whom he addresses himself was not at all likely to be one 
of those who would ‘ make no scruple,’ although he assumes 
as much of him. Sir Alexander obviously anticipates no little 
difficulty on the part of his friend, and softens the effect of 
the coming Declaration, and explains it away as much as 
possible. We have not Dundas’s reply, but six months 
afterwards we have another letter from Sir Alexander, in 
which he states that he is glad to hear from Sir James that 
there was some hope that the Declaration would not at that 
time be urged ‘ upon those of his order,’ and adds :— 
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‘I am very confident some others whom you think to have scruples 
will overcome them, namely, a person [meaning Sir James Dalrymple, 
afterwards Lord Stair] of near relation to yourself, whom you men- 
tioned in your last, he being, as I am informed by a discreet man that 
is intimate with him, resolved to take the Declaration, as I could 
heartily wish that you might, and hope you will if it be required of 
you.’ (P. 25.) 


The king may have had at first some scruples as to the 
wisdom of enforcing the Declaration, for it is not till fifteen 
months after we first hear of it—namely, not till August 7, 
1663—that the Scottish Parliament passed an Act ordaining 
that no person who had not subscribed a formal renuncia- 
tion of the Covenant should ‘exercise any public trust or 
* office within the kingdom after the eleventh of November 
‘next to come.” When the time came for the judges to take 
the oath, Sir James Dundas absented himself, and refused 
all offers of another opportunity of taking the oath. The 
king, however, seemed to be desirous to give time to those— 
including Dundas, Sir James Dalrymple, Lord Crawford, and 
some others—who had conscientious scruples; and Dal- 
rymple and Dundas eventually expressed themselves as will- 
ing to subscribe the renunciation of the Covenant if they 
were allowed to add in writing the sense in which they 
did so. Charles refused to accept this, and the seats of 
these judges were formally declared vacant. There is a 
long correspondence on the subject, from which it appears 
that the king afterwards pressed Dalrymple to reconsider 
his decision ; and on the latter going to London and confer- 
ring with his majesty, an agreement was come to, Dalrymple 
making the renunciation with a verbal statement of his 
reservations. Sir James Dalrymple was an able and erudite 
lawyer, and the king may have stretched a point in order to 
secure his services on the bench. Dundas, on the other 
hand, being a layman, was probably not again approached 
so strongly as was Dalrymple; but even had he been 
so, there is every reason to believe that he would not have 
signed the Declaration unless he had been allowed to add 
in writing the sense in which he took the oath. After 
the matter had been finally concluded, it would seem that 
Dundas suggested to those in power the name of a gentleman 
as his successor, and from Sir Alexander Hume’s reply it 
would appear that the king did not again wish to appoint a 
layman to so important an office. ‘ As for that person whom 

‘ you wished to be your successor,’ writes Sir Alexander, 
‘ there is no expectation for him though ail these places were 
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‘ void, the resolution being unalterably taken to fill all with 
‘ lawyers, according to the constant practice of this country 
‘ [England], which is undoubtedly more fit’ (p. 37). Many 
appeals from private friends were made to Sir James Dundas 
to yield so far as to accept the renunciation with an expla- 
nation by word of mouth—even Lauderdale himself appealed 
to him by letter; but all was unavailing to shake his reso- 
lution, and he retired into private life. He died at Arniston 
in October 1679, ‘leaving behind him the well-earned repu- 
‘ tation of one who, ata time when principles were put to 
‘the severest teat, had proved himself a resolute and con- 
*scientious man.’ The life of Sir James Dundas forms a 
striking episode in the history of a family which during the 
following century came to be so conspicuously identified, 
not with the popular, but with the very opposite elements in 
political life. Without being made aware, as this history 
now makes us aware, of the fact, one could hardly have 
expected to find so marked an example of Covenanting prin- 
ciples in the house of Dundas of Arniston, which for nearly 
a century was regarded in Scotland as the head or represen- 
tative of all political autocracy. 

Before passing from the life of this noble old Covenanter, 
we must quote a paragraph of some literary interest :— 

‘ In the early part of the year 1679, Sir James’s daughter Katherine 
was married to James Dalrymple, one of the principal clerks of the 
Court of Session, and second son of his friend Sir James Dalrymple, 
afterwards Lord Stair. The contract of marriage is dated January 2, 
1679. On the part of the bridegroom the consenting parties are his 
father, Sir James Dalrymple, and his mother, Dame Margaret Ross. 
The bridegroom’s mother, it is perhaps unnecessary to remind the 
reader, was the “ Lady Ashton” of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Bride of 
*“ Lammermoor,” and it is curious to notice that one of the witnesses 
‘to the contract is “ David Dunbar, younger, of Baldoon,” who appears 
in that celebrated novel as “ Bucklaw,” the unlucky husband of Lucy 


Ashton.” (P. 39.) 


For about thirty years after the death of Sir James Dun- 
das, the records of the family are almost a blank. His son 
and successor, Robert Dundas, lived abroad for some years 
previous to the Revolution. He returned to this country 
with the incoming of William of Orange, and in 1689 was 
chosen one of the members of the Scottish Parliament for 
Midlothian, which position he continued to hold till the 
extinction of the Scottish Legislature by the Act of Union. 
He was a man of quiet and unpretentious habits, spending 
his time in improving his estate, and loving in his old age 
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to sit in the hollow trunk of an aged ash tree near his 
house, ‘ reading Italian books, of which he was fond, and 
‘the “‘ Pastor Fido,” which was a peculiar favourite.’ He 
was in the time of William and Mary appointed a judge in 
the Court of Session, taking the title, like his father, of 
Lord Arniston ; but appears not to have played any very 
distinguished part in the judicial affairs of his day. He was 
a sound Whig and thoroughgoing supporter of the House 
of Hanover; and as such the conduct of his eldest son, 
James Dundas, in 1711, must have caused him no little pain 
and anxiety. This was on the occasion when the Duchess 
of Gordon presented to the Faculty of Advocates, for preser- 
vation among a collection of coins in their possession, a 
medal bearing the head of the Pretender and mottoes of a 
strongly Jacobite cast. When the Dean of Faculty sub- 
mitted the medal to his brethren, strong objections were at 
once taken to receiving it, on the ground that to do so would 
be to ‘ throw dirt upon the face of the Government.’ Young 
Dundas was a member of the Faculty, and spoke in favour 
of receiving the medal and thanking the duchess for send- 
ing it. His speech, which was a strong one, he ended by 
saying: ‘ But, Dean of Faculty, what needs further speech ? 
‘ None oppose receiving the medal, and returning thanks to 
‘her grace, but a few pitiful scoundrel vermin and mush- 
* rooms, not worthy of our notice.’ 

‘ The vote being taken, it was carried by a majority that the thanks 
of the Faculty should be given to the duchess, and that Mr. James 
Dundas and a Mr. Horn, of Westhall, should represent the Faculty on 
the occasion. According to the “ Flying Post,” Dundas, in performing 
this duty, took occasion to say: “ I hope, and am confident, so do my 
“ constituents, that your grace shall very soon have an opportunity to 
“compliment the Faculty with a second medal, struck upon the 
“ Restoration of the King and Royal Family, and the finishing 
“‘ Rebellion, Usurping, Tyranny, and Whiggery.” The records of 
the Faculty are absolutely silent upon the subject, and there exist 
no means of knowing whether the statements of the “‘ Flying Post ” are 
well founded; but the Dean of Faculty threatened, in the columns of 
the “ Edinburgh Gazette,” to prosecute the editor for publishing false 
news; and the Faculty, at a special meeting, rejected the medal, and 
passed a resolution declaring their loyalty to the queen and the Pro- 
testant succession.’ (P. 53.) 

Neither the taste nor the prudence of Mr. James Dundas’s 
appearance in this affair is to be commended; yet the fact 
that he was able to carry his motion in the Faculty is an 
indication not to be disregarded of the wide prevalence of 
Jacobite opinion in Scotland about the time of Queen Anne’s 
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death. The Whig Government of the day was, as might be 
expected, indignant with the Faculty, and so dissatisfied 
besides with the conduct of the Lord Advocate, Sir David 
Dalrymple, that he was summarily dismissed from office. 
Orders were further given that Dundas should be prose- 
cuted on a charge of sedition; and a prosecution was 
accordingly set on foot, but the proceedings ultimately col- 
lapsed, there having been a difficulty in procuring sufficient 
definite evidence, and the officers of the Government did 
not think it wise, in the state of public feeling, to court 
a defeat. James Dundas married in the following year, but 
predeceased his father, the judge, without issue. But the 
father’s rage at his son’s conduct over the Gordon medal 
must have left a strong impression on the people in the dis- 
trict, for Mr. Omond tells us that ‘the common belief in 
‘ Midlothian was that, to punish his disloyalty, James 
* Dundas had been confined in a strong room at Arniston 
‘ until his death.’ 

After the death of his eldest son, the hopes of Lord 
Arniston were centred in his second son, Robert, who had a 
career of rapid promotion at the bar. ‘In 1717, only eight 
‘ years after he was called to the bar, he became Solicitor- 
* General, and in 1720 he was appointed Lord Advocate. 
‘ In the following vear he attained the high position of Dean 
‘ of Faculty.’ In 1737 he was raised to a seat on the bench; 
and in 1748 he filled the Lord President’s chair. With 
him began what may be called the public life of the family, 
and in his time was laid the foundation of that tremendous 
social and political prestige which before the end of the 
century had rendered the Dundases of Arniston the abso- 
lute controllers of all patronage and power north of the 
Tweed—had made them the uncrowned kings of Scotland. 
Robert Dundas, to judge of him by the portrait engraved 
for this volume, was a man of handsome and prepossessing 
features, such as might aid a clever man in climbing the 
difficult steep to place and power; but, according to Dr. 
Carlyle of Inveresk, ‘his appearance was against him, for 
‘ he was ill-looking, with a large nose and small ferret eyes, 
‘round shoulders, a harsh croaking voice, and altogether 
‘unprepossessing. Yet,’ he adds, ‘by the time he had 
‘uttered three sentences, he raised attention, and went on 
‘with a torrent of good sense and clear reasoning that 
‘made one totally forget the first impression.’ With all 
this, he is said to have been naturally averse from study and 
application, and, except when employed in the practice of 
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his profession, consumed his time in convivial meetings and 
the company of his friends and acquaintances. Readers of 
‘Guy Mannering’ will remember that Scott justifies and 
illustrates the picture which he there draws of the high 
jinks of Mr. Pleydell and his friends at the Cleriheugh 
Tavern, by a note in which he relates a striking anecdote of 
the drinking habits of this same Robert Dundas. Yet, 
withal, when in the vigour of life and manhood, he must 
have been a man of commanding intellect and no ordinary 
powers of application. 

Like his father, he remained a steady adherent of the 
Whig party ; but it is not necessary to follow his career with 
any minuteness. The political life of Scotland between 1715 
and 1745 was of the dullest and least inviting imaginable. 
It would interest no mortal to have the details of corre- 
spondence with relation to the election of Scottish represen- 
tative peers, the adjustment of the Malt Taxand the Sinking 
Fund, and measures for the improvement of the Excise. As 
little would it interest us to detail Dundas’s quarrels with 
either those same representative peers, or, to pass from great 
things to small, the town councillors of Edinburgh. Even 
the long correspondence that precedes Dundas’s appointment 
to the Lord Presidentship is dreary in the extreme, and 
serves only to show the hungry scramble for office which 
then, as now, agitated from time to time the legal coteries 
of Parliament Close. 

It is not till we approach the rebellion of 1745 that 
affairs in Scotland assume a higher degree of historic 
interest ; but at the same time the centre of attraction in 
the Dundas annals is shifted from the father, Lord Arniston, 
to his son Robert, who, at the early age of twenty-nine, was 
already filling the important post of Solicitor-General for 
Scotland. He was appointed to the office in 1742, when he 
had been but five years at the bar, thus carrying on the 
system of nepotism which abundantly characterises the his- 
tory of this family during the last century. When at school 
and college this Robert Dundas is said by a writer in the 
‘Scots Magazine’ to have been ‘a very good scholar, owing 
‘to his quick apprehension and natural genius; but after- 
‘ wards he was never known to read through a book, except 
‘perhaps (and that but seldom) to look at parts out of 
‘ curiosity, if he happened to know the author.’ We hope 
this account is a little overdrawn; he must at least have 
studied his law books, for he was a good lawyer and an able 
judge, though, we may add, a very indifferent letter writer, 
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death. The Whig Government of the day was, as might be 
expected, indignant with the Faculty, and so dissatisfied 
besides with the conduct of the Lord Advocate, Sir David 
Dalrymple, that he was summarily dismissed from office. 
Orders were further given that Dundas should be prose- 
cuted on a charge of sedition; and a prosecution was 
accordingly set on foot, but the proceedings ultimately col- 
lapsed, there having been a difficulty in procuring sufficient 
definite evidence, and the officers of the Government did 
not think it wise, in the state of public feeling, to court 
a defeat. James Dundas married in the following year, but 
predeceased his father, the judge, without issue. But the 
father’s rage at his son’s conduct over the Gordon medal 
must have left a strong impression on the people in the dis- 
trict, for Mr. Omond tells us that ‘the common belief in 
‘ Midlothian was that, to punish his disloyalty, James 
‘Dundas had been confined in a strong room at Arniston 
‘ until his death.’ 

After the death of his eldest son, the hopes of Lord 
Arniston were centred in his second son, Robert, who had a 
career of rapid promotion at the bar. ‘In 1717, only eight 
‘ years after he was called to the bar, he became Solicitor- 
‘ General, and in 1720 he was appointed Lord Advocate. 
‘ In the following vear he attained the high position of Dean 
‘ of Faculty.’ In 1737 he was raised to a seat on the bench; 
and in 1748 he filled the Lord President’s chair. With 
him began what may be called the public life of the family, 
and in his time was laid the foundation of that tremendous 
social and political prestige which before the end of the 
century had rendered the Dundases of Arniston the abso- 
lute controllers of all patronage and power north of the 
Tweed—had made them the uncrowned kings of Scotland. 
Robert Dundas, to judge of him by the portrait engraved 
for this volume, was a man of handsome and prepossessing 
features, such as might aid a clever man in climbing the 
difficult steep to place and power; but, according to Dr. 
Carlyle of Inveresk, ‘his appearance was against him, for 
‘ he was ill-looking, with a large nose and small ferret eyes, 
‘round shoulders, a harsh croaking voice, and altogether 
‘unprepossessing. Yet,’ he adds, ‘by the time he had 
‘uttered three sentences, he raised attention, and went on 
‘with a torrent of good sense and clear reasoning that 
‘made one totally forget the first impression.’ With all 
this, he is said to have been naturally averse from study and 
application, and, except when employed in the practice of 
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his profession, consumed his time in convivial meetings and 
the company of his friends and acquaintances. Readers of 


‘Guy Mannering’ will remember that Scott justifies and 


illustrates the picture which he there draws of the high 
jinks of Mr. Pleydell and his friends at the Cleriheugh 
Tavern, by a note in which he relates a striking anecdote of 
the drinking habits of this same Robert Dundas. Yet, 
withal, when in the vigour of life and manhood, he must 
have been a man of commanding intellect and no ordinary 
powers of application. 

Like his father, he remained a steady adherent of the 
Whig party; but it is not necessary to follow his career with 
any minuteness. The political life of Scotland between 1715 
and 1745 was of the dullest and least inviting imaginable. 
It would interest no mortal to have the details of corre- 
spondence with relation to the election of Scottish represen- 
tative peers, the adjustment of the Malt Taxand the Sinking 
Fund, and measures for the improvement of the Excise. As 
little would it interest us to detail Dundas’s quarrels with 
either those same representative peers, or, to pass from great 
things to small, the town councillors of Edinburgh. Even 
the long correspondence that precedes Dundas’s appointment 
to the Lord Presidentship is dreary in the extreme, and 
serves only to show the hungry scramble for office which 
then, as now, agitated from time to time the legal coteries 
of Parliament Close. 

It is not till we approach the rebellion of 1745 that 
affairs in Scotland assume a higher degree of historic 
interest ; but at the same time the centre of attraction in 
the Dundas annals is shifted from the father, Lord Arniston, 
to his son Robert, who, at the early age of twenty-nine, was 
already filling the important post of Solicitor-General for 
Scotland. He was appointed to the office in 1742, when he 
had been but five years at the bar, thus carrying on the 
system of nepotism which abundantly characterises the his- 
tory of this family during the last century. When at school 
and college this Robert Dundas is said by a writer in the 
‘Scots Magazine’ to have been ‘a very good scholar, owing 
‘to his quick apprehension and natural genius; but after- 
‘ wards he was never known to read through a book, except 
‘perhaps (and that but seldom) to look at parts out of 
‘ curiosity, if he happened to know the author.’ We hope 
this account is a little overdrawn; he must at least have 
studied his law books, for he was a good lawyer and an able 
judge, though, we may add, a very indifferent letter writer, 
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as, indeed, all the Dundases appear to have been. This 
literary defect is noticeable in a family that produced so 
many men of remarkable forensic and administrative ability. 

A trying period for Scottish officialdom was now approach- 
ing. The Marquis of Tweeddale was at this time Secretary 
of State for Scotland—an important appointment, for the 
patronage of all offices had been conferred upon the holder 
of it. The Under-Secretary of State was Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Andrew) Mitchell. The Lord Advocate was Robert 
Craigie of Glendoick, and he, having been more than thirty 
years at the bar, might have been for that reason regarded 
as a man of experience ; but his young subordinate, Solicitor- 
General Dundas, seems not to have treated him with a high 
degree of respect. It is amusing to find Dundas, in his 
official correspondence with the Government, writing of his 
senior thus: ‘I hope a little more practice, not in the law 
* but among men, will make him more cautious.’ It should 
also be auded that Dundas, while thus disparaging the 
Lord Advocate, was at the same time not on good terms 
with the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Milton (Milton belonging 
to the Argyll faction), a condition of things which will 
perhaps help us to account for the deplorable state of official 
mismanagement under which Scotland suffered in 1744 and 
1745. For some time there had been constantly recurring 
rumours of a rising among the Jacobites, and there could 
not be any doubt that emissaries from the court of St. Ger- 
mains were busy all over the country. Yet the Scottish 
Department, with the blindness of fatuity, failed entirely to 
read these signs aright, and regarded all reports of a rising 
on the part of the Highland clans with the most ill-judged 
incredulity. We shall shortly see some of the fatal con- 
sequences of their culpable indifference on the one hand, and 
of their mutual jealousies and mistrust on the other. 

The Government in London appear to have become alive 
to the necessities of the hour, when in February 1744 they 
began to prepare for the defence of Scotland, the unfortunate 
Sir John Cope being sent down as Commander-in-Chief. 
This appointment had been made, writes Under-Secretary 
Mitchell to Solicitor-General Dundas, ‘ without much con- 
‘ sultation.’ and contrary to the wishes of the Duke of 
Argyll. Mitchell goes on to say :— 

‘ This gentleman (Sir John) has been what the world calls lucky in 
his profession. He has rose fast to considerable rank and preferment, 
without much service, and his success has been attended with the usual 
concomitants, envy and slander. But he certainly has both parts and 
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address, to acquire the friendship of the great, and to make it useful | 
to himself. . . . You will find him easy, well bred, and affable, and I 
fancy it will be an easy matter to gain his confidence. Some early 
civilities will make him yours, he being an absolute stranger in the 
country.” (P. 120.) 

The officials in London continued to press upon the Scot- 
tish Department the necessity of being vigilant. Lord 
Tweeddale was in the belief that ‘some desperate enterprise ’ 
had been resolved upon by the Jacobites. He wrote to 
Dundas saying that he was ‘glad to hear there has yet 
‘appeared no disturbance in Scotland; yet, as I wrote to 
‘you in my last, I even suspect that dead calm.’ ‘We 
‘ know for certain,’ he adds, ‘that there are many French 
‘ officers, Irish, and others, come over here, and are lurking 
‘about this town. I believe, upon inquiry, the same will be 
‘found so in Scotland. I have myself intelligence of two, 
‘ whom I know to be there;’ and he gives their names and 
where they are likely to be found. The Secretary is also, 
every now and again, under the necessity of imploring the 
Scotch officials to be at peace with each other, their petulant 
jealousies being constantly breaking out. He urges upon 
the Solicitor-General] the necessity of preserving, ‘ in appear- 
‘ ance at least,’ a good correspondence with the Justice Clerk. 
Thus the year dragged on till we come to the winter and 
spring of 1745, when renewed rumours of an invasion began 
to spread. ‘Tweeddale was still urgent as before. There 
were, he writes to Dundas, no doubt some ‘ ridiculous stories ’ 
going about; but ‘such stories and persons are not to be 
‘ altogether neglected.’ One cannot help feeling, in reading 
the correspondence, that the Government in London were 
much more alive to the duties of the moment than the 
officials in Edinburgh. And the crisis was rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

Prince Charles, says Mr. Omond, ‘landed among the 
‘ Western Islands on August 2, or a few days before.’ But 
this date is much too late. He touched the Western Islands 
on July 17 or 18, and dropped anchor in Lochnanuagh on the 
19th. From that day he was in constant communication 
with the chiefs of the West Highlands and Isles, and on the 
25th he set foot on Scottish gronnd at Borodale. Three 
weeks later, on August 19, he unfurled his standard at Moi- 
dart, and the civil war was begun. And what amount 
of knowledge had the officials in Edinburgh of all this? 
Nothing whatever. One would think they would have had 
scouts placed at every likely point on the western coast, to 
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bring them information of any suspicious person or event. 
In London, by August 17, the report of Charles's landing 
had made so great a noise as to ‘occasion a falling of the 
‘ stocks.’ So writes the Under-Secretary to Dundas on the 
date mentioned. Three days later, and within a month of 
the battle of Prestonpans, Mitchell again writes, saying that 
he still doubts the identity of the person said to have landed 
on the west coast, and that the scheme appeared to him ‘ so 
‘ absurd and hitherto so ill supported,’ that it seemed ‘ more 
‘ like a drunken frolic than a serious design.’ On August 19 
the news did reach Edinburgh that the Young Pretender was 
beyond doubt in the Highlands; and Sir John Cope at once 
started for Stirling. The Government in London seems to 
have been maddened with the tardy and dilatory officials in 
Scotland. ‘I don’t know,’ exclaims Lord Deskford in a 
letter to Dundas, ‘I don’t know what the devil possessed 
* you all not to send Sir John north as soon as you at first 
‘ intended.’ 

By September the rumours which reached Edinburgh 
showed that the rebels were rapidly gathering force, and 
were on their march southwards. It was also learned that 
Sir John Cope, instead of meeting them and giving battle, 
had marched first to Inverness, then to Aberdeen, and was 
now sailing back tothe Forth! Blundering Whig officialdom 
in Parliament Close now began to see the result of its 
inactivity and incredulity, and was fast becoming as help- 
less through its alarm as it had formerly been in its 
self-satisfied idleness. The Jacobites were rejoicing in 
secret over the hopeless muddle into which the authorities 
had brought themselves. The citizens of Edinburgh were 
clamouring for leave to take up arms, but were not allowed 
to do so by the provost and magistrates ‘until the Lord 
‘ Advocate and Solicitor-General had given a formal opinion 
‘ that it was lawful’! The Under-Secretary on September 12 
writes from London to the Solicitor-General, complaining of 
this most foolish delay. ‘I wish,’ he says, ‘ you had been 
‘ a little more explicit about the resolution of the burgesses 
‘ of Edinburgh, and how they came to have a dispute about 
‘a proposition in itself so clear.’ He would be ‘ ashamed,’ 
he goes on to say, to mention the stories which are ‘ indus- 
‘ triously and maliciously spread’ in London as to the dis- 
pute in question. He states that the Lord Justice Clerk— 
with whom, it will be remembered, Dundas was ‘ not on good 
‘terms ’"—had written, complaining that no legal authority 
had yet been given for the citizens arming themselves. The 
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Under-Secretary goes on to express his opinion that things 
had been ‘ invented and published on purpose to justify the 
‘lethargy into which the Whig clans seem to have fallen; ’” 
and he winds up with this pithy statement: ‘ It is impossible 
‘to persuade an Englishman that self-defence can be high 
‘ treason’ (p. 129). Still two other letters follow, equally 
angry and equally animated, concerning this ‘same delay in 
* arming ’—the second being dated, Whitehall, September 21, 
the very day on which Sir John Cope’s army had been igno- 
miniously beaten at Prestonpans, and Sir Jolin himself off, a 
fugitive to Dunbar, carrying the first news of his defeat 
everywhere with him. That was how the authorities in 
Edinburgh managed to keep the Government in London 
posted up. It is a lamentable story. 

There is no doubt that the members of the Government in 
Scotland had serious difficulties to contend with; but this 
fact should have stimulated them to more vigilance. Their 
weakness may be traced in part to the want of agreement 
and cordial co-operation among themselves, and in part to 
the circumstance that the Lord Provost and some of the 
magistrates were masked Jacobites. Edinburgh had been 
entered by the Highlanders on the morning of September 17, 
and was ‘got with much ease.’ The chief representatives 
of the Government then quitted the Scottish capital, if they 
had not already done so. Mr. Omond says :— 

‘ Dundas had left Edinburgh some time before, along with the Lord 
Advocate, and had, since the occupation of the city by the Pretender, 
been at Haddington, Dunbar, and Berwick. He accompanied Sir 
John Cope on his march from Dunbar to Prestonpans, and was by 
his side during the movements of the day before the battle. Late on 
the evening of the 20th he and Craigie [the Lord Advocate] left the 
royal army preparing to bivouac for the night, with the rebels about a 
mile to the west, and rode off to spend the night at Huntington, the 
country seat of Mr. Thomas Hay, the Keeper of the Signet. Early 
next morning they heard the sound of guns, and soon learned that the 
force under Sir John Cope had been totally routed by the Highlanders. 
They then made the best of their way southwards to Berwick, stopping 
for a short time at Haddington, where Dundas assisted the Lord 
Advocate to write a hurried note to Lord Tweeddale with the news of 
Cope’s defeat.’ (P. 131.) 

Tweeddale received the intelligence in Whitehall at mid- 
night of the 24th. Half an hour afterwards, the Under- 
Secretary (Mitchell) wrote to Dundas. ‘It was,’ he says, 
‘ with unexpressible concern that I read this morning the 
‘accounts of the battle near Preston. God only knows what 
* may be the consequences of it to our country.’ In further 
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letters, both the Under-Secretary and Lord Tweeddale urged 
Dundas not to follow the Lord Advocate, who had gone up 
to London, but to stay some time either at Berwick or New- 
castle, in order to carry on the correspondence with Scotland. 
Dundas accordingly stayed at Berwick till November 12, 
when he returned to Edinburgh, by which time the royal 
forces under General Handasyd were approaching the city. 

‘ Very little trustworthy information regarding the movements of 
the rebel army reached either London or Edinburgh until it was 
known that on December 4 the Young Pretender had entered Derby. 
The news reached London on the 6th—Black Friday as it was called— 
and all-was panic. “ It is difficult to conceive,” Mitchell writes to 
Dundas, “ how few behaved like men.” But on that very day the 
Highlanders were in full re —_ to the north, and the invasion of 
England was at an end.” (P. 136.) 


In the meantime a change of government was imminent 
in London. Lord Tweeddale at the end of December had 
resolved to resign his post of Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. When Lord Arniston, Dundas’s father, heard of the 
Secretary’s resignation, he at once wrote to his son, earnestly 
urging him not to resign, expressing the opinion that nobody 
else should resign, ‘ because resigning may shock the king, 
‘ and we have always held it a medium in politics never to 
‘ make war with the king whatever we do with his ministers.’ 
Dundas, however, had made up his mind to resign, and inti- 
mated his resolution to his father. Lord Arniston was in- 
dignant; he evidently feared that this dislocation from office 
might act in the future against the success of the family 
interest, and allow that of “Argyll again to have the ascen- 
dency in Scotland. He wrote his son a long letter, in the 
course of which he said :— 

‘I hepe you will think over the matter again before resigning, not- 
withstanding what ill usage or discouragement you may have met 
with. Some of many reasons against your resigning are: In the first 
place, since the Duke [of Cumberland] is to all appearance coming to 
Scotland to command, and is, I hope, by this time set out on the road, 
your station and office must give you frequent opportunities of wait- 
ing upon him and forming an acquaintance; and whether you may 
not get the better of some other people, whose patron he does not 
much favour, is at least an equal chance, and the rather considering 


the company that are to attend him, Duke of Montrose, Duke of 


Queensberry, and Earl of Rothes. Now, I don’t think any advantage 
can attend your resignation just now equal to what may arise from 
this opportunity and. acquaintance. At least I should think this 
single incident sufficient reason for delaying your resignation two 
months. In the next place,’ &. &c. (P. 139.) 
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The old gentleman’s indignation and worldly-wise maxims 
did not prevail with his son. Even the tempting hope of 
‘getting the better of some other people’ —a cautious 
Scottish form of locution which may cover a pretty deep 
hostility, and by which Lord Justice Clerk Milton and his 
‘ patron’ Argyll were evidently pointed at—was not sufficient 
to break down the disheartened Solicitor-General’s resolution. 
He resigned his office, assigning as his reason the heavy 
nature of the duties; and his resignation was at once 
accepted. 


‘His real reason, says Mr. Omond, ‘ was the difficulty he found 
in holding his own against the Lord Justice Clerk, who, it appears, 
did not treat him with sufficient confidence, and was therefore con- 
stantly putting him in a false position. Lord Arniston was much 
annoyed, and wrote to his son a long and angry letter, in which he 
declared that “ provocations from the L.J.C. [Lord Justice Clerk] I 
“ never would have minded one figg . . . . as I know that neither his 
“* impudence nor his patron’s high power could have been able to turn 
‘ out one man—I mean either the Advocate or you. I must own, 
“ your so obstinate resolution, notwithstanding, has given and does 
“ give me very great vexation. . . . You have » by this step established 
“for ever the power of the very man that I believe you and I 
“ abominate.”’ (P. 141.) 


The Lord Advocate wrote a kind letter to Dundas, wishing 
he had held on a little longer, as did also President Forbes 
of Culloden, who thought Lord Arniston had advised his 
son right. Yet before the end of February the Lord Advo- 
cate had also resigned; and no Secretary of State had been 
appointed in the place of Tweeddale. ‘Thus,’ remarks Mr. 
Omond, ‘long before April came, with the final defeat of 
‘the Pretender at Culloden, a sweeping change had been 
‘made among the persons on whom had fallen the burden 
‘ of maintaining the royal cause during the early days of the 
* Rebellion.’ 

After his resignation Dundas went back to his practice at 
the bar, to which, being relieved from official duties, he 
now could give his undivided attention. But the old man, 
his father, was far from being reconciled to it ; the resignation 
appears, along with defective bodily health, ’to have affected 
his spirits, and he resolved, in turn, to resign his seat on the 
bench—‘ a resolution which nearly ended the brilliant career 
‘ of his son, and which might, by destroying the influence of 
‘his family, have materially changed the course of Scottish 
‘ political history. For Dundas declared that if his father 
‘left the bench he would leave the bar, and retire into 
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‘ private life.’ Lord Arniston’s wife, Dundas’s stepmother, 
pled with her husband not to carry his resolve into action, 
for the sake of his son’s prospects in life. The old man 
listened and was appeased. ‘You need say no more,’ he 
said. ‘If my Roby thinks it would hurt him that I should 
‘resign, I will never do it. Let me bear affronts, contempt, 
‘ &c.; I will never be a hindrance to the views of a son 
‘Iso much esteem as well as love.’ The death of Lord 
President Forbes in December 1747 put an end to all Lord 
Arniston’s ideas of leaving the bench. We have already 
stated that he secured the place rendered vacant by Forbes ; 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing the Lord Justice Clerk 
‘that puppy,’ as he used to call him—thrust aside. 

In 1754 Dundas was returned unopposed for Midlothian 
to Parliament, in the Whig interest, and shortly afterwards 
became Lord Advocate. In this capacity he had a large 
patronage at his command, and he seems to have dispensed 
it with an eye to the strengthening and extending of the 
family interest. The Duke of Argyll still formed the chief 
opposition to the Dundas influence, and Lord Milton was 
still, as before, the recipient of the duke’s confidence in 
Scottish affairs. Great part of Dundas’s correspondence, 
when attending to his parliamentary duties in London, 
referred to the steps that were taken to watch Lord Milton’s 
motions in Edinburgh, to know what new friends he was 
making for the duke, and what new schemes were being 
concocted. This Dundas was indeed a cautious, skilful 
politician, with a keen eye for his own and his family’s 
interest, but narrow in his sympathies, and bitter in his 
personal hostilities, as readers of Dr. Carlyle’s ‘ Autobio- 
‘ graphy’ will remember. Shortly after his appointment as 
Lord Advocate, but rather in his capacity of Dean of Faculty, 
he was brought into contact with David Hume, the historian, 
who two years previously had been elected Keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, on which occasion Dundas 
had strongly opposed Hume’s candidature. As Keeper of 
the Library, therefore, Hume must have had frequent occa- 
sions of meeting Dundas, and in 1754 he appealed to him 
on a point of library management in which the historian 
differed from the curators. The point in dispute was as to 
the propriety of retaining in the Advocates’ Library three 
French books that had been recently purchased for it. These 
were ‘ Les Contes de la Fontaine,’ ‘ L’Histoire Amoureuse 
‘des Gaules,’ and ‘ L’Ecumoire,’ which books were ordered 
te be removed from the shelves as ‘indecent books, and un- 
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‘worthy of a place in a learned library.’ It is interesting 
to note that the curators who objected to the retention of 
these books in the library were afterwards well known to the 
world by their titles of Lord Monboddo, Lord Glenlee, and 
Lord Hailes. Dundas was probably suspected of sympa- 
thising with the narrow-mindedness of his brethren the 
curators; at all events Hume remonstrated against their 
action in the following characteristic letter addressed to 
Dundas :— 


‘My Lord,—Reflecting on the conversation which I had the honour 
to have with your lordship yesterday, I remember that your lordship 
asked whether I insisted that these three books must be in the 
library? I believe I answered that the books were indifferent to me, 
and that being once expelled I did not see how they could be restored 
except by being bought anew. This answer was the effect of precipi- 
tation and inadvertence. I take this opportunity of retracting it; 
that if your lordship be so good as to interpose your authority in this 
affair, you may be informed of the grounds on which I conceive the 
matter to stand. The expelling these books I could conceive in no 
other light than as an insult on me, which nothing can repair but the 
reinstating them. Mr. Wedderburn and Mr. Millar, who certainly 
had no bad intentions, will not, I hope, regard my insisting on this 
point as any insult on them. And if any of the curators had bad 
intentions, which I hope they had not, there cannot in the world be 
a more rejoicing spectacle, nor one more agreeable to the generality ot 
mankind, than to see insolence and malice thrown in the dirt. These 
qualities, which are always dirty, must in that case appear doubly so. 

‘ There is a particular kind of insolence which is more provoking 
as it is meaner than any other; ‘tis the /nsolence of Office, which our 
great poet mentions as sufficient to make those who are so unhappy as 
to suffer by it seek even a voluntary death rather than submit to it. 
I presume it is chance, not design, which has exposed some of the 
curators to the reproach of this vice. But I am sure no quality will 
be more disagreeable to your lordship, for if I may judge by the 
affable manner in which you received me, your late promotion will 
operate no such effect upon you. 

‘ As to the three books themselves, your lordship has little leisure 
from more grave and important occupations to read them; but this I 
will venture to justify before any literary society in Europe, that if 
every book not superior in merit to “ La Fontaine” be expelled the 
library, I shall engage to carry away all that remains in my pocket. 
I know not, indeed, if any will remain except our fifty-pound Bible, 
which is too bulky for me to carry away. If all worse than Bussi 
Rabutin, or Crebillon, be expelled, I shall engage that a couple of 
porters do the office. By the bye, Bussi Rabutin contains no bawdy 
at all, though if it did I see not that it would be a whit the worse. 
For I know not a more agreeable subject both for books and conversa- 
tion, if executed with decency and ingenuity. I can presume, with- 
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out intending the least offence, that as the glass circulates at your ‘ J 
lordship’s table, this topic of conversation will sometimes steal in, . ” 
provided always there be no ministers present. And even some of a 
these reverend gentlemen I have seen not to dislike the subject. I < 
hope your lordship will excuse this freedom, and believe me to be, ‘it 
with great regard, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and most cA 
humble servant, ‘Davin Hume.’ Sa 
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Whether the Lord Advocate was, or was not, actually op- . 

‘ <a ani 

posed to the retention of the three objectionable volumes Mc 
does not appear for certain; but in a case which shortly Ks 


‘ ae . sat 
thereafter stirred the ecclesiastical courts of Scotland to sae 
unwonted excitement, the part which he took favoured the 
illiberal side of things, and rendered him for the remainder 

Se eae . ‘ eat 
of his life unpopular with the Moderate or intellectual party oi 
in the Scottish Church. The case we refer to was that 2 

: x ek Bia ful 
which arose out of the first representation in public of John . 
’ ‘ ? , : Hi: 
Home’s tragedy of ‘ Douglas’—a tragedy usually denomi- vill 
nated ‘ celebrated,’ but this, we may now infer, not so much ie 
from any permanent literary quality which it possesses, as i oe 
from the extraordinary furore which its appearance in Edin- voit 
burgh created, and the eminent names which were mixed aie 
> ‘Satie “ae n pol 
up in the dispute. A number of ministers of the Church ad 
witnessed its first representation on the stage; and out of otk 


these, Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk was singled for prosecution 
ie the 
by the Church courts. Among those whostrongly supported nan 
Home was Lord Milton, and possibly the mere fact of ‘ that . 
 - + . 7 , tis] 
‘ puppy’ being prominent on one side decided Dundas to abi 
place himself on the other. The Lord Advocate not only 


joined with those who abused Home for writing the play, but om 
he refused also to use his influence with the Presbytery of feel 
Dalkeith to get them to withdraw the invidious prosecution ons 
against Dr. Carlyle for his support of Home. This was en 


felt by Carlyle keenly when, referring to Dundas in his of t 
* Autobiography,’ he says, ‘a word from him would have 


but 
‘done.’ When the case reached the General Assembly, how- for 
ever, there was a vast majority in favour of Carlyle, showing, ial 
as he himself remarks, that the opposition to Home was more the 
the result of local illwill and rancour than of any general 
See : . ‘ nat 
feeling against him throughout the Church. Home, at the thee 
same time, to avoid the risk of deposition, had to resign his Lon 
living. Notwithstanding all this—perhaps somewhat on Re 
account of it—the tragedy was listened to and applauded by ve 
an appreciative public. ‘The play,’ says Carlyle, ‘had un- fhe 
‘bounded success for a great many nights in Edinburgh, 
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‘and was attended by all the literati and most of the 
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‘judges. There were a few opposers, however, among those 
‘ who pretended to taste and literature, who endeavoured to 
‘ ery down the performance in libellous pamphlets and ballads 
‘ (for they durst not attempt to oppose it in the theatre 
‘ itself), and were openly countenanced by Robert Dundas of 
‘ Arniston, at that time Lord Advocate, and all his minions 
‘and expectants.’? Carlyle adds, that the part taken by the 
Lord Advocate in this affair was not only the cause of the 
animosity which continued to be felt towards him by the 
Moderates, but accounted also for the success of certain 
satirical ballads and pamphlets directed against Dundas 
some years afterwards. 

In 1760 Lord President Craigie died, and the Lord Advo- 
cate at once proceeded to London to press upon ministers his 
claim to the vacant chair, in which mission he was success- 
ful, and thus became the second Lord President in the family. 
His younger brother, Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville, in whose career the power of the family was destined to 
reach its culminating point, shortly thereafter began to come 
to the front, and in 1766, at the early age of twenty-four, 
and when he had been but three years at the bar, was ap- 
pointed to the important office of Solicitor-General. It can 
readily be conceived that such appointments as this, and 
others which we have already mentioned in connexion with 
the Dundas family, must have awakened no little astonish- 
ment and resentment among the older members of the Scot- 
tish bar. It is always a disappointing thing for a man of 
ability and experience to see himself, with hair grown grey 
in his profession, set aside, even in favour of men of his own 
grade, on other grounds than that of merit; but when he 
feels himself compelled to give way to youths whose chins 
have scarcely yet felt a razor’s edge, the disappointment 
becomes humiliating. And looking back upon the nepotism 
of the Dundases, we are forced to the conclusion that nothing 
but the extraordinary ability and talents which had become 
for a series of generations hereditary in the family, and which 
enabled them to exercise their office in a way honourable to 
themselves, and undoubtedly in the end serviceable to the 
nation—nothing but this, we say, renders contemplation of 
that system of nepotism bearable with patience. The second 
Lord President himself was intensely alive, as his father had 
been before him, to every influence which could lead to the 
aggrandisement of his family or the advancement of its 
members; but he was at the same time a man eminently 
qualified to be at the head of public affairs. Mr. Omond 
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probably does not overestimate his abilities when he says 
that 


‘The second President was probably the greatest judge who ever 
presided in the Court of Session; certainly as the head of the Supreme 
Court he was regarded by his compeers as without a rival. He cleared 
the rolls of court of a vast accumulation of arrears, He paid the 
most minute attention to the duties of his office. “ For many years,” 
it has been said, “ after he was promoted to be President, I have 
“ heard it observed by those who attended the House, that he seldom 
“or never was mistaken in any fact or circumstance relating to any 
“ cause.” His regard for the honour of the Bench was such that he 
gained for it fresh dignity in the eyes of the nation. . . . The office 
which he held was always one of great dignity and influence; but 
during the eighteenth century the President of the Court of Session 
occupied a position of peculiar power. . . . He was not only a judge, 
but also one of the regular advisers of Government in matters both of 
policy and patronage. . . . In this difficult position, combining the 
functions of the politician and the judge, Dundas succeeded in securing 
the confidence and admiration of the country.’ (Pp. 200, 201.) 


The first President Dundas occupied the chair of the Court 
of Session from 1748 to 1753; and the second President 
Dundas from 1760 to 1787, in which year the latter died, 
aged seventy-four. The father and son had thus, except for 
six years, presided continuously over the Supreme Court of 
Scotland for the long term of forty years. 

When the second President Dundas died, he was succeeded 
in the estate by his son, afterwards known as Lord Chief 
Baron Dundas. According to Lord Cockburn, this son owed 
his promotion entirely to family influence, and was a man of 
inferior powers. But at this juncture a stronger than he 
took in hand the fortunes of the Arniston family. This was 
Henry Dundas, the late Lord President’s brother, who had 
become Solicitor-General at the early age of twenty-four. 
Although his life is not given in detail in this volume, being 
reserved for a separate publication, it is impossible to pass 
him by in silence ; for he is, after all, the prominent figure 
in the Dundas annals. He had been Solicitor-General and 
Lord Advocate in the Government of Lord North; and when 
he took his place in Parliament as representative of Mid- 
lothian, it was not long before he distinguished himself by his 
powers of debate and the intellectual resources which he 
had at command. He served also under Rockingham, and, 
after him, under Shelburne, who gave him, in addition to 
the office of Lord Advocate, the Treasurership of the Navy 
and the whole patronage of Scotland. He ceased to hold 
office under the Coalition Government; but when, in 1783, 
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Pitt became Prime Minister, Dundas resumed the Treasurer- 
ship of the Navy. During the next seventeen years he was at 
the pinnacle of power in Scotland. ‘Henry Dundas,’ says 
Lord Cockburn, ‘was the Pharos of Scotland. ~ Who steered 
‘upon him was safe; who disregarded his light was wrecked. 
* It was to his nod that every man owed what he had got, and 
‘looked for what he wished.’ During the tirst half of the 
century, and later, the Dundases had been in the Whig 
interest, and for a time were the acknowledged leaders of 
that interest in Scotland. But in Henry Dundas’s time | 
theside of the Tories was espoused; and he, both before 
and after he became Lord Melville, opposed reform of all 
kinds, both burghal and parliamentary—became, indeed, the 
antagonist of every popular measure. He gathered unto 
himself the accumulated prestige of four generations of 
eminent and influential predecessors, and Scotland scarcely 
ever saw before, and has never seen since, any one man who 
held in his own hands such wealth of power and patronage. 
But in 1805 his political career was suddenly brought to a 
close. A Commission of the House of Commons, which had 
been appointed to inquire into certain frauds and abuses 
which were said to exist in the management of the affairs of 
the navy, issued a report in which were contained grave 
charges against Lord Melville. An impeachment was re- 
solved upon, and in the following year Lord Melville was 
put on his trial before the House of Lords. On all the 
articles of the impeachment he was acquitted—on one una- 
nimously, and on the others by majorities. But it was 
practically the end of his career. Sir Walter Scott, in a 
letter to Ellis before the trial, wrote: ‘I own Lord Mel- 
* ville’s misfortune affects me deeply. . . . I have seen when 
‘ the streets of Edinburgh were thought by the inhabitants 
‘ almost too vulgar for Lord Melville to walk upon; and now 
‘ I fear that, with his power and influence gone, his presence 
‘ would be accounted by many, from whom he has deserved 
‘ other thoughts, an embarrassment, if not something worse. 
‘ All this is very vile—it is one of the occasions when Pro- 
‘ vidence, as it were, industriously turns the tapestry, to let 
‘us see the ragged ends of the worsted which compose its 
‘ most beautiful figures.’ When the hour of Lord Melville’s 
acquittal came, Scott was among the foremost of those who 
celebrated his triumph by a great banquet in Edinburgh ; 
but the song which he wrote for the occasion, and which 
was sung by his friend and printer, James Ballantyne, was 
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too ‘ scornfully jubilant,’ and brought no little ill will upon 
the poet's head. 

Lord Chief Baron Dundas of Arniston had during the 
lifetime of his uncle been somewhat overshadowed by Lord 
Melville’s greatness. After the death of the latter, however, 
and when the chair of the Presidentship of the Court of 
Session had been rendered vacant by the death of its pos- 
sessor, the Prince Regent and the Ministry were, in 1811, 
most desirous that the Chief Baron should have the appoint- 
ment. The second Lord Melville wrote a long letter in 
which he urged him to accept the higher office ; but after 
some correspondence the matter fell through, and he con- 
tinued in his office of Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

It is not necessary to follow the fortunes of the family 
through more recent times; but we cannot omit reference to 
an interesting correspondence which passed in 1826 between 
the second Lord Melville and Sir Robert Dundas. This had 
reference to Sir Walter Scott’s opposition, as ‘ Malachi Mala- 
‘ growther,’ to the proposal at that time made by Govern- 
ment to abolish the one-pound note in Scotland. The papers 
which Malachi wrote on the subject had evidently given 
great offence to Lord Melville, who, by way of reply, writes 
a long letter to Dundas but at Sir Walter. He had heard 
with sincere regret that Malachi’s letters were from the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott. He strongly condemns the ‘ in- 
‘ flammatory tendency’ of the letters, and thinks it is im- 
possible to regard their arguments as ‘ addressed to reason 
‘and common sense; they are directed to the passions of 
‘ the ignorant and illiterate.’ ‘I little thought,’ he continued, 
‘if Sir Walter Scott is really the author of these letters, that 
‘he would ever have been found to be dabbling in such an 
‘impure stream.’ Dundas forwarded the letter to Sir Walter, 
who replies through the same channel. The reply is written 
with vigour and manly straightforwardness, while many 
happy turns are given to the charges made against him. 
‘Tam perfectly aware,’ Sir Walter says, ‘ that the pamphlet 
‘ was warmly written, but its subject was warmly felt; and 
‘I would not call a blister inflammatory merely because it 
* awakened the patient.’ 


‘I own,’ he goes on to say, ‘my intention regarded the present 
question much less than to try if it were possible to raise Scotland a 
little to the scale of consideration from which she has greatly sunk. I 
think that John Hume mentions that Hepburn of Keith, a private 
gentleman of pleasant manners and high accomplishments, was re- 
gretted by the Whizs as having induced him to sacrifice himself to a 
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vain idea of the independence of Scotland. With less to sacrifice, and 
much fewer to regret me, I have made the sacrifice probably as vainly. 
But I am strongly impressed with the necessity of the case, and I know 
that not a man will speak out but one who, like myself, is at [once] above 
and below consequences. Scotland is fast passing under other manage- 
ment and into other hands than Lord Melville’s father would have 
permitted. In points of abstract discussion, quickness of reform, &c., 
the Whigs are assuming an absolute and undisputed authority.’ 


(P. 324.). 


The quarrel was, however, amicably wound up. Lord 
Melville sent a message through Sir Robert Dundas, ex- 
pressing the assurance that, however much he might dissent 
from Malachi’s views on the currency, this would not be 
allowed to interrupt his affectionate regard for the author; 
and the message was accepted by Sir Walter in the spirit in 
which it was sent. 

But what Sir Walter said about the management of Scot- 
land passing into other hands was daily being realised. The 
struggle for reform had become vital, and compliance with 
the popular demands could not much longer be denied. Yet 
even so late as 1826 the Dundases had failed to perceive the 
tendency of coming events, or that the old order could give 
place toanew. The representation of Midlothian had for long 
been as thoroughly the property of the Arniston family as 
if they had held it by entail; and the representation of the 
city of Edinburgh was almost as much under their control. 
In 1826, 


‘The family of Arniston were startled by hearing of a plot on the 
part of a section of the Edinburgh Town Council to throw off their 
old allegiance, and to elect the Lord Provost as their member in place 
of William Dundas, who had represented the city since 1812. At the 
first intimation of such a piece of treachery, Robert Dundas seems to 
have pounced upon the unlucky provost, and to have brought him to 
book.’ (P. 326.) 


The result of the meeting with the provost is commu- 
nicated by Arniston to his uncle, Lord Melville. ‘I went 
‘ straight,’ he says, ‘to the provost. He came into the room 
‘ shaking and trembling, and clearly ashamed of himself” The 
italics are in the original, and sufficiently describe to us the 
terrible power the Dundases wielded over civic Edinburgh 
even so late as within six years of the passing of the Reform 
Bill. It need hardly, after this, be added that the provost, 
worthy upholsterer that he was, ‘cowered his diminished 
‘ head,’ and William Dundas was left unopposed. 

It is needless to follow the process of disintegration step 
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by step. When at length the Reform Bill had passed, the 
Dundas family still made a stand for their old privileges; 
but the Conservatives were thoroughly defeated, both in the 
city of Edinburgh and in the county. The Dundas in- 
fluence had ceased. When the first general election under 
the new Act was completed, it was found that the Scottish 
eounties had returned twenty-one Whigs and nine Tories ; 
that the burghs had returned twenty-two Whigs and one 
Tory. The conclusion cannot be told better than in Mr. 
Omond’s own words. 


‘ The highest hopes of the Whigs and the worst fears of the Tories 
had been realised; and with this election the long-continued supremacy 
of the Tory party in Scotland came to an end. Few could have sup- 
posed, on the formation of the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, 
that within the short space of two years the whole of that elaborate 
structure of political power, which had been erected and maintained 
with such distinguished ability by the leaders of the ruling party, and, 
above all, by the members of the House of Arniston, was to be 
shattered to pieces. But nothing less had taken place. The old 
system had completely disappeared, and its place had been taken by a 
new system, the results of which, then unforeseen, politicians are, 
perhaps, now only beginning to realise.’ 








Art. IX.—Mémoires du Prince Adam Czartoryski et Corres- 
pondance avec ’ Empereur Alexandre I. Avec Préface par 
M. Cu. pe Mazape, de l’Académie Francaise. 2 vols. 
Paris: 1887. 


\ HEN Prince Adam Czartoryski died in Paris, in July 

1861, he was more than a nonagenarian, having been 
born in Warsaw in 1770, two years before the second parti- 
tion of Poland. In his family longevity is hereditary, and 
sorrow and exile and disappointment do not always kill their 
victims. At the time of his death the whole Polish party, 
at home and abroad, was agitated, and men, according to 
their different temperaments and their more or less clear- 
sightedness, either welcomed or dreaded the outbreak of 
eivil and insurrectionary war, and the passionate drama of a 
campaign. Not only had the Hétel Lambert at that moment 
its own share of personal trials, but there existed many 
valid public reasons why these memoirs should not, on the 
death of the writer, be given directly to the world. In 
1862, one long fragment was, however, allowed to appear. 
It referred to the famous conversation with regard to 
Poland which occurred at the palace of La Tauride, between 
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Alexander-Pavlovitch, then under the tutelage of his grand- 
mother the Empress Catherine, and Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, then a subaltern in the Imperial Guard. Among 
the papers collected by Prince Ladislaus Czartoryski was 
this famous extract, intended to remind the world of 1862 
that the Polish question had once been leniently viewed even 
by a Muscovite ezar, and to show that Poland had once had 
advocates more worthy than the socialists, doctrinaires, and 
adventurers who had just hurried her into another unequal 
struggle. This book, arranged as it was by M. Charles de 
Mazade, did attract some attention, but since then another 
quarter of a century has elapsed, another generation has 
grown to manhood, and it is to us that M. Charles de Mazade 
now presents the early portrait of Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
as drawn by himself. 

The book is in two volumes. ‘The second is entirely 
composed of the piéces justificatives, of the drafts of state 
papers, and of the letters that passed between Alexander- 
Pavlovitch and his Polish friend. The period covered is 
from 1801 to 1823, two years before the death of the 
Emperor, but when Prince Adam had already . experi- 
enced the supreme and irreparable deceptions which closed 
at once his official career and his intimacy with the Emperor. 
The first volume is only a fragment, covering the years be- 
tween 1770 and 1809. Quantities of rough notes for a 
further autobiography exist, but M. de Mazade says that 
they are too fragmentary to be built into anything like a 
consecutive narrative. As regards Polish matters it is 
perhaps as well. They could only discover secrets better 
veiled, and sorrows which death has come to heal. The narra- 
tive, had it run on, must have stirred bitter memories, and per- 
haps for this reason the prince never elaborated his notes 
about the years of Poland’s greatest anguish. Birds sing 
only in the spring; and if men after the loss of all their 
illusions lapse into silence, it is because, like Wordsworth’s 
heroine, they 

‘have no more to say 
Of that perpetual weight 
Which on their spirit lay.’ 
It is none the less tantalising to have this autobiography close 
at Austerlitz. We should have wished to follow Adam Czar- 
toryski beyond the end of the Coalition, called in Russia ‘ the 
‘ War of the Forty Nations,’ and to have had his sketches 
of Tilsit and of the campaign in Russia, still spoken of as 
its ‘Holy War.’ These themes have just inspired Count 
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Lyof Tolstoi’s ‘ Peace and War,’ a book so varied and so 
complicated in its interest that it is rather a Summa or a 
Commedia than a mere historical novel. How far more 
delightful would it have been had Prince Adam sketched 
those eventful years! He could have given pictures even 
more faithful. He might even have rivalled the Souvenirs 
of the young Lithuanian maid-of-honour, Mademoiselle de 
Tiesenhiiusen (Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouffier) in her pictures 
of life at Wilna, when Napoleon was not only at its gates, 
but had stirred the hopes of the Lithuanian gentry, whom not 
all Alexander’s blandishments could win from seeking to re- 
constitute their country through the help of French victories. 
Prince Adam has sketched the statesmen of the Coalition. 
We wish that he had gone on to portray Paulucci and 
Rostopchine, whose strategy, along with the snows of a most 
rigorous winter, have left to Alexander the prestige of being 
not only the most amiable of European sovereigns, but the 
only adversary before whom Napoleon succumbed. 

While regretting its briefness, let us examine the frag- 
ment we have got. We shall assuredly not be disappointed. 
The style is delightful, and the high breeding and sweet 
temper of the writer give a charm to every page.  Asso- 
ciated with the statesmen and generals of this epoch 
of really titanic strife, we see two human creatures of 
the most singular qualities, and of still more singular 
positions. Of this pair of friends, one is the heir to the 
crown of All the Russias; the other is the heir of Polish 
palatines and the kinsman of Polish kings. One is heir 
presumptive to an autocratic sovereignty; the other is a 
hostage, put into the Guard, as an Israelite of old might 
have been put into the priest’s office, that he ‘ might eat a 
‘ piece of bread,’ and purchase for his family some measure 
of pardon or indemnity. This situation is a moving one, 
and it would seize on the imagination even if there were not 
already, in the person, lineage, character, and accomplish- 
ments of the young Pole, many of the elements which a 
novelist would select for his romance. Novels are after all 
only the histories of what might have taken place ; and history 
is not a mere collection of facts, multiplied and multiply- 
ing themselves as materials accumulate, but owes its most 
undying charm to its human interest. In these memoirs 
the human interest reaches a high degree of pathos. 

Born in Warsaw in 1770, Adam was the eldest son of Prince 
Adam-Casimir Czartoryski, Starost-General of Podolia. War- 
saw and Cracow were then rivals for the dignity of being 
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capitals of Poland, and Warsaw was full of the palaces of the 
Poniatowsky, Radzivill, Briihl, and Zamoyski families. Yet, 
assuredly, among these proud and insubordinate families the 
Czartoryskis were second to none in pretensions, in lineage, and 
in wealth. Descendants of the Jagellons, they had for three 
hundred years borne the style and title of prince, and this 
Adam-Casimir, covetous of a closed crown, actually offered him- 
self for election to the throne of Poland when the other com- 
petitor in the field was his relative, Stanislaus Poniatowski. 
Surnamed the Mecenas of Poland, he was not unfit to fill the 
public eye. He was accomplished and generous, received 
foreigners with a stately courtesy, and gave to his children an 
education adapted to their great station and to their greater 
hopes. Of course he had seen some military service, but it 
had been under the Austrian flag, and in his political lean- 
ings he was intensely anti-Muscovite. He led a large party. 
His brother, Michael, was Chancellor of Lithuania; his 
sister was married to Prince Lubomirski; while of his 
daughters, one was given in marriage to Count Stanislaus 
Zamoyski, and the other to Prince Louis of Wiirtemberg, 
brother of the Empress Maria of Russia. 

Such was the house. Yet on the birth of its heir fortune 
could not have been said to smile. Poland was torn by fac- 
tions; its diets and dietines were hotbeds of intrigue; the 
nobles were impracticable, the feud between them and the 
peasantry had become envenomed. Adam-Casimir Czartory- 
ski saw only one thing plainly—the ambition of Catherine and 
its consequent danger to Poland. He sided accordingly with 
Stanislaus Leczinski, that king of Poland who owed his elec- 
tion to the invasion of Charles XII. (1704), and his re-election 
to the fact that his daughter Marie was the wife of Louis XV. 
and Queen of France. Russia, on the contrary, was ever 
inimical to him, and Russian influence prevailing, he was 
sent to end his days in Lorraine, where Nancy owes to him, 
even to this day, the many ornaments of her stately streets 
and squares. 

Poland now stood on the brink of the precipice over which 
she was soon to be hurled, and the election of Augustus III. 
was so much the work of a party that for some years he was 
not universally acknowledged. Moreover, he was at heart a 
Saxon and nota Polish prince, and, whenever the wars of 
Frederic the Great allowed of it, he resided in Dresden far 
more willingly than either in Warsaw or in Cracow. But if 
he was an indifferent absentee, there was another eye fixed 
day and night on this expiring majesty of Poland. 
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Russian statesmen are like vultures. They do not wait 
till their victim has rendered his last sigh, but they scent 
from afar the taints of weakness, instability, bankruptcy, 
and decay in any country or government. They mean 
eventually to tear the carcase piecemeal, and to pick its 
bones, but they begin by hovering overhead. Before indi- 
cating conquest they make tributaries, clients, debtors, and 
partisans ; and before proceeding to partition and to the anni- 
hilation of race, language, and creeds, they will offer freely 
sympathy, subsidies, and help. They intrigue, they foment 
insurrection, they remove landmarks, separate families, ab- 
duct rulers, browbeat regents and palatines, suggest candi- 
dates, bribe electors, and sow the land with Russian roubles, 
which are as dragon’s teeth; so that in the end they reap 
the crop they had long desired, ‘red ruin, and the breaking 
up ’ of treaties, if not of laws. Catherine, whose policy was 
of this stealthy sort, had her left hand busy in Georgia. 
One struggle more, and hers would then be the sceptre of 
the famous Queen Tamara, and hers the inheritance of the 
oldest Christian dynasty in the world. Nor was one such 
intrigue sufficient for her ambition. With the right hand 
she had for long manipulated Polish elections, and she it 
was who in 1764 procured the nomination of her sometime 
lover, Stanislaus Poniatowski. 

To Adam-Casimir Czartoryski that election was every 
way antipathetic. He at once proposed himself as a rival, 
and failed; but four years later the Catholic, national, and 
anti-Muscovite party, to which he belonged, and which was 
headed by Krasinski, formed itself into the so-called Con- 
federation of Bar. Its first act was to ignore Catherine’s 
nominee, and to declare the throne vacant. A civil war was 
inaugurated, and on it followed what is termed the first par- 
tition of Poland. From that moment the sorrows of the 
Poles have become matters of European interest. Stanislaus 
Poniatowski made some futile efforts to reorganise the frag- 
ments of the country, but his hand was eminently unfitted for 
the task, and the Diet of Grodno, like the Confederation of 
Targovice, provoked fresh expressions of the antagonism 
existing between the two parties. A second war led to a 
second partition (1772), and, after the triumphs of Souva- 
roff and the abdication of a king who was one in name only, 
Poland was, in 1793, finally dismembered. 

To none of these scenes had the Czartoryski and their heir, 
Prince Adam, been strangers. The young man was present 
at the diet of 1782. There he saw the power of his family 
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receive a heavy blow. His father, sure of the sympathy 
of the Lithuanians, had hoped to carry by a majority the 
measures he advocated, and to promote to power the men of 
whom he was the head. But the royal and Muscovite party 
proved too strong for him. Russia scored another victory, 
and the stubborn old Starost retired to his estates in Podolia. 
His son says that the time passed there in hunting, coursing, 
fencing, and studying. The family next moved across 
Galicia to their estate of Pulavy, beyond Jaroslav. There 
their house served as a rendezvous for all who in politics and 
religion shared their views, and the young men had Polish 
and French professors, went to Carlsbad, and made a tour in 
Germany, visiting Goethe in Weimar. The Diet of 1781 saw 
them again at Warsaw; but the tide set strongly against 
nationalism, and in 1789 Prince Adam travelled ; joined his 
married sister in Wiirtemberg, and went with his mother to 
England. He stayed with Lord Lansdowne, and made, both 
in London and in the industrial centres of England and of 
Scotland, valuable studies of our social and commercial 
systems. In Edinburgh his name is not yet forgotten, 
though the group of men who founded this Review, and who 
were his personal friends, have now all gone over to the 
majority. 

The year 1791 was an important one to the young politi- 
cian. He went through his drill under his brother-in-law, 
Louis of Wiirtemberg, and when, after the confederation of 
Targovice, Russian troops again broke into Poland, he fought 
at Polomna. 

Now occurs a blank in the memoirs. Possibly the missing 
pages have been destroyed by the writer, or for him. At all 
events he does not explain how he came to be in England. 
when Kosciuscko fell (1793), nor how he came to be arrested 
in Brussels, when on his way home to carry arms under the 
hero of Macziewice. It was the Austrian police who stopped 
him, and as after the close of the campaign he went to join 
his parents in Vienna, it is only fair to suppose that the 
Austrian Emperor, judging the Polish cause to be hopeless, 
had begged his old servant and Marshal, Adam-Casimir Czar- 
toryski, to restrain the patriotic ardour of his son. The heir 
was kept for some time longer in Vienna, out of harm’s way, 
and thus prevented from further endangering the family for- 
tunes. The same imperial friend it was who next opened a ne- 
gotiation with Catherine to getthe Czartoryski estates restored. 
The Czarina had confiscated them to render her great oppo- 
nents powerless, but now that she had carried every position, 
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and ruled over a dismembered and prostrate Poland, it was her 
policy to rally, and as it were russify, as many of the great 
Polish nobles as she could win over to her side. Humbler houses 
might perish, unpitied because unnoticed, but the Czartoryski 
were the observed of all observers, therefore it would be well to 
exhibit them in her train. She accordingly replied that she 
would consider their case, but that as hostages for future 
good behaviour she should first require to see both the young 
princes, Adam and Ladislaus, at her court. At such a de- 
mand the blood of all these palatines, old and young, rebelled. 
But the Emperor advised a more conciliatory demeanour, 
and pointed out that ruin, and obliteration through ruin, 
stared them in the face if they persisted in asking for favours 
while they conceded nothing to the haughty and victorious 
sovereign whom they had so long withstood, in the cabinet 
as in the field. Perhaps the old Marshal, Prince Adam- 
Casimir, had a vague hope that this might be a case of 
reculer pour mieux sauter, At any rate, he gave in; a confi- 
dential tutor, named Gorski, was selected to accompany 
them, and on this strange errand the young men departed. 
Their heads were full of curiosity as to the career along 
which Providence and the Czarina had unexpectedly started 
them. Their hearts were not less full of wounded pride 
and patriotism, to say nothing of aversion to Catherine, 
whose crimes and indecorums, monstrous as they really were, 
had assuredly lost nothing when rehearsed in their ears by 
Polish tongues. Their position was painful enough, but on 
reaching St. Petersburg they found that it was not singular. 
The struggle being over it was to be expected that Catherine 
would make some arrangement of the vast confiscated estates 
of the malcontent Polish aristocracy. Many hastened up to 
the capital to assist at the curée. Some hoped to enrich 
themselves in the general scramble, some to gratify an old 
grudge, and some, like the young Czartoryski, to save a little 
out of this vast wreck. 

Russian society was then, as it is to-day, the mere reflec- 
tion of the Court. This is Prince Adam’s first impression 
of it:— 

‘It might be compared to the vestibule of a temple where all pre- 
sent had only ears and eyes for the divinity before whom they burned 
incense. . . . The Empress Catherine, the immediate author of the 
ruin of Poland-—Catherine, whose very name disgusted us, cursed as 
she was by every one who carried a Polish heart in his breast, this 
Catherine, who if judged out of her capital had neither virtue nor 
even the decency required in a woman, had gained none the less, 
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in her own country, and above all in its capital, the veneration, 
nay even the love, of her subjects. Through the long years of 
her reign, the army, the privileged classes, and the administrators 
had had days of lustre and of prosperity. It is beyond a doubt that 
ever since her accession the Muscovite empire had gained in con- 
sideration both at home and abroad, and that order was established at 
home as it had never been during the preceding reigns of Anne and 
of Elizabeth. Men’s minds were still full of the ancient fanaticism of 
a base adoration for their autocrats, and the Russians had been con- 
firmed in this servility by the prosperous reign of Catherine, and this 
although some gleams of European civilisation had already pierced 
among them. ‘Thus the whole nation, the great folk just as much as 
the small, and the poor just as well as the rich, felt themselves to be 
in no way scandalised at her depravity, nor at the crimes and murders 
committed by their sovereign. To her everything was permitted—her 
luxury wore a halo; and men nomore thought of criticising her debauch- 
eries than did the pagans who respected the crimes and obscenities of 
their Olympian gods and Roman Cesars. . . . As for this Muscovite 
Olympus, it was in three stages. The first and lowest was occupied by 
the young princes and princesses, grandchildren of the Empress, who, 
full of graces, all promised the fairest futures. The solitary tenant 
of the second sphere was Grand Duke Paul, whose gloomy temper 
and fantastic disposition inspired all sorts of terrors, and some con- 
tempt. At the summit of the edifice sat Catherine the Great, in all 
the prestige of her victories and of her prosperity ; secure in the love 
of the subjects whom she led about at her good will and pleasure. All 
those hopes to which the sight of the young court gave rise could only 
have their fruition in a distant future, and they in no way took off from 
the general affection for the Czarina, or from her supreme authority : 
nay, the young court was considered as an emanation or creation of the 
reigning power. And in truth Catherine reserved to herself the ex- 
clusive education of her grandchildren. Any influence of either 
father or mother was forbidden. From their bivth the princes and 
princesses had been withdrawn from parental hands, and thus grew up 
under the eyes of Catherine, to whom alone they seemed to belong. 
The Grand Duke Paul served as a mere shadow which only heightened 
the effect of this picture. The very terror which he inspired strength- 
ened the general attachment to the government of Catherine, for all must 
desire that the reins of government should long remain in the strong 
hands of his mother. Just as every one was afraid of Paul, so all 
admired the capabilities of a mother who was able to keep him in 
subjection to herself, and far from a throne which belonged to him by 
right.’ 

This is a masterly sketch, and it is followed by many more, 
all equally well drawn, of Catherine’s minions the brothers 
Zubow, and of despotic proconsuls like Toutoulmine, of 
Bezborodko, of the Vice-chancellor Ostermann, and of Poles 
like his kinsman Lubomirski, come up to recover their for- 
tunes, or of travellers like De Ségur and the Prince de 
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Ligne, come to hear the wisdom and see the splendours of 
this Semiramis of the North. , 

Prince Adam does not mention Grimm. Perhaps the 
proud young Polish officer secretly despised the factotum who 
was flatterer-in-chief to the Czarina, and who busied himself 
now with her literary efforts, now with her lace ruffles, and 
now with the marriages of the eligible young grand dukesand 
duchesses in Germany and All the Russias. The two men 
certainly looked at her from very different points of view. 
Both felt the originality of her character and the strength 
of her will; but Prince Adam, sick at heart from her tyranny, 
was blind to the gaiety and power of pleasing which she 
possessed, and which she herself valued as her strongest 
points. This is how she and the young Polish officer met: 
‘ It was long before she would see us; but when we were 
* presented to her she met us with her fixed smile, but was 
‘ gracious enough to add, “ Your age recalls that of your 
‘ “ father when I first saw him. I hope that you enjoy your- 
‘ “ selves in this country.” ’ A Capua for Polish spirits she 
hoped that St. Petersburg might prove, and accordingly that 
evening the young men were admitted to dine in her pre- 
sence at one of those dinners with which Grimm has made 
us familiar. 


‘There, in front of the imperial sofa and of the sovereign of All the 
tussias, we talk and chat of things gay, serious, or frivclous; often 
gaily of grave things, often gravely of trifles. The entrée to the Her- 
mitage makes everyone equal, and one leaves one’s rank with one’s 
hat and one’s sword at the door. In the dining-room there are two 
tables, placed side by side, each with ten covers. The service is done 
mechanically, no servants wait, and the lieutenant de police is sold, 
for he can never send a single report to her Majesty of what passes at 
those dinners. The places are drawn by lot, and it sometimes happens 
that the Empress finds herself placed at a corner of her own table, 
and that M. Grimm, or some other man of his value, occupies the 
centre.’ * 


To be so entertained was indeed a mark of favour, and the 
brothers accordingly received next day from flatterers many 
compliments on the step which they had made iu her imperial 
good graces. As to their estates, Catherine long observed a 
diplomatic and cruelly tantalising silence. She had ex- 
hibited the hostages in her triumph, but they had as yet 
received nothing from the supposed clemency of their con- 
queror. At last she sent to let them know that it was im- 


* Melchior Grimm, par Edmond Scherer, p. 263. 
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possible for her even to think of granting anything to their 
father. The whole of his estates in Podolia were declared 
to be forfeited to the Crown, but to Prince Adam and his 
brother the value of 42,000 souls (male serfs) was to be paid 
over, to enable them to live in a manner suitable to their 
station. It was understood, if not expressed, that these 
supplies were to be subject to good behaviour, so the young 
men could see no term to their involuntary residence in the 
capital. They paid over to their parents the fortune they 
had received, put on uniforms of the Russian Imperial Guard, 
and prepared to make the best of life at the court of a 
woman who had not only dismembered their country, but 
annexed their estates, and outwitted themselves. 

While on duty Adam Czartoryski attracted the attention 
of the young Grand Duke Alexander-Pavlovitch. Eldest of 
the sons of Paul-Petrovitch and of Maria of Wiirtemberg, 
Alexander was really what he was wont to term himself, 
‘a happy accident.’ His brother Constantine, who alread 
reproduced much of their father’s strangeness and brutality, 
could not be termed an equally happy effort of nature, and 
Catherine’s education was in many ways a peculiar one. 
Separated by her from his parents, and little attracted to 
his brother Constantine, Alexander’s generous sensibilities 
ran out in friendships, while in his head there fermented an 
odd mixture of the autocratic traditions of his race with the 
maxims of Colonel La Harpe, the Swiss tutor to whom his 
education had been committed. He was early married to a 
grand-duchess of Baden, but the alliance contracted at sixteen 
years of age was not one of intense affection. As for Con- 
stantine’s union with one of the daughters of the house of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, suffice it to say that it was one of the 
first of the great marriages by which that family has allied 
itself to every reigning house in Europe, and that though it 
was of short duration, it was very far from happy. 

Alexander soon distinguished the two Czartoryskis, and 
Empress Catherine 
‘saw with favourable eyes a liaison establishing itself between her 
grandson and the two brothers. She approved of the friendship, but 
assuredly without guessing its true motive, or what might have been 
its consequences. I imagine that in her mind, and considering the 
ideas prevalent about the splendour of the Polish aristocracy, she 
thought it useful to attach a powerful family to her grandson... . 
We made excursions together on foot every day, for Grand-Duke 
Alexander enjoyed walking and visiting the neighbouring villages ; 
and then it was that he gave vent to his favourite themes. He was 
under the charm of early youth, which creates images and dwells on 
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them without considering their impossibilities, and which constructs 
projects without limit for a future without an end. His opinions were 
those of a pupil of ’89, who wishes to see republics everywhere, and 
esteems only that form of government which is conformable to the 
wishes and the rights of humanity.’ 


On one spring day in 1796, just after the Court had 
moved out to the palace known as La Tauride, Alexander 
begged Prince Adam to meet him, that he might show him 
the so-called ‘ English garden,’ and that they might talk to- 
gether at their ease. The conversation, which for one of the 
party at least was to be so momentous, lasted three hours. 


‘The grand-duke told me that the conduct of myself and my 
brother, our resignation under an existence which must be painful to 
us, and the calm indifference with which we accepted favours that in 
our eyes had no merit, had engaged his esteem and gained his affec- 
tion. He sympathised with our sentiments, guessed them, and ap- 
proved of them, so that he had felt the necessity of enlightening us as 
to his real way of thinking, and that he could not bear the idea that 
we should take him to be that which he was not. He told me that he 
in no degree shared the policy or approved of the conduct of the 
cabinet, and was far from approving that of his grandmother; that he 
condemned her principles; that the Poles had his best wishes in 
Poland’s glorious struggle; that he deplored her fall; that Kosciuscko 
was, in his eyes, both great by his virtues and by the cause he 
defended, which was that of justice and humanity. He further con- 
fessed to me that he detested despotism wherever or by whomsoever 
exercised; that he loved liberty, to which all men have an equal 
right; that he had taken a most lively interest in the French Revolu- 
tion; and that, while he deplored its greatest excesses, he wished all 
success to the Republic, and rejoiced in it. . . . He said that he could 
not confide his sentiments to anyone, because no one in Russia was 
capable of understanding them, but that for the future I must feel 
how sweet it would be for him to have some one to whom he could 
open his heart, and do so with entire confidence. This conversation 
was interwoven, as may be supposed, with expressions of friendship on 
his part, and of amazement, gratitude, and protestations of devotion on 
mine. When I left him I was, I must confess it, transported as it 
were out of myself, and deeply moved, not knowing, indeed, whether 
it was a reality or a dream. . . . I was young, and full of such exalted 
thoughts and feelings that phenomenal things did not astonish me, and 
I believed willingly in what seemed to me great and good—I was 
under a charm, easy to be supposed, and to this young prince, so 
privileged by Providence, and sent upon earth, as I believed, for the 
good of mankind and of Poland, I vowed an attachment which knew 
no bounds. . . . Many persons, especially countrymen of my own, 
have since blamed me for having believed too much in the assevera- 
tions of Alexander, and I have often been obliged to maintain before 
his detractors that these opinions of his were sincere, and by no means 
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feigned. When Alexander was nineteen years of age, when he spoke 
to me in secret, and that with an effusion of feeling which was palpably 
a relief to him, about opinions and feelings which he hid from all the 
world, he did so because he really did so feel, and had a real need for 
confiding them to some one. What other motive could he have had? 
Whom did he wish to deceive? He followed, then, the leanings of 
his own heart, and he expressed but the thoughts of his own mind.’ 


Alexander, besides his liberal opinions, had other tastes 
and other dreams. He had a great love of nature and of 
country life, and to it he often threatened to retire, though, 
like his father, he loved military spectacles and military de- 
tails. Parademania was perhaps the only taste which Paul 
and his sons had in common, but a circumstance was at hand 
which was to bring into stronger relief the terrible oddities 
of Paul, and the defective education which Catherine had 
given to the Grand-Dukes Alexander and Constantine. 

That authoritative and high-tempered empress was sud- 
denly called to her account. She had just received an 
affront from the young King of Sweden, come to her court 
to engage the hand of one of her granddaughters. We 
know by Grimm’s correspondence how closely she had these 
establishments at heart, and how she ransacked every court 
to find the cadets or cadettes suited to her purpose. This 
bridegroom had the hardihood to break off the match after 
the court had assembled to witness his betrothal. The 
ground assigned was that it would be impossible for him, 
in a Protestant country, to allow the bride to bave in Stock- 
holm a chapel where the rites of the Russo-Orthodox Church 
could be celebrated. Catherine was intensely mortified, 
and her face wore, says Prince Adam, a sombre expression 
of sadness and fury, though she received all her guests with 
impassive firmness :— 


‘It was November. The weather was foggy and cold, but the 
Grand-Duke Alexander continued his walks on the quays. One day 
he met my brother, and after walking for some time they stopped at 
the gateway of the house which we occupied. I had just reached it, 
and we were all there standing talking when a messenger from the 
Palace arrived, and told the grand-duke that Count Soltykov ex- 
pected him for a matter of great urgency. The grand-duke left at 
once, unable to guess what could be the cause of the pressing sum- 
mons. It was soon known that the empress had had an apoplectic 
fit. She had for some time had very swelled feet, but would not 
follow the orders of any physician, alleging that she did not believe in 
doctors, and applying at her own hand some old woman’s remedies of 
which her waiting woman had told her. . . . Lying, as it were, in- 
sensible, the empress only once opened her eyes. It was on the 
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approach of her faithful valet, Zachary; then with a look of intense 
suffering she laid her hand on her heart, and closed her eyes never to 
open them again in this world. That was the only sign of conscious- 
ness she ever gave; but the doctors assembled, and for the space of 
three days lavished on her all the resources of their art. It was 
useless.’ 


There was in Catherine’s resistance to all remedies a some- 
thing grimly appropriate. She had been wont to boast that 
‘no Esculapius of them all had ever passed her door.’ She 
believed in gaiety and cold baths, in an orvictan, and in 
Bestoujef’s drops—a quack medicine which she was apt to 
administer in the palace rather at hazard. But now she 
had come to the end of her simple pharmacopezia, or, rather, 
as Madame de Staél would have said, ‘the forces of that 
* powerful life were exhausted.’ The Czarina died of over- 
work of the brain. She had written just before her seizure 
to Grimm, in that tone of banter which she used with him, 
about her literary occupations. She was engaged on a work 
(not her Autobiography) which would be, she assured him, 
very useful to the country, and remedial in a hundred 
thousand ways. There can be little doubt that, from the 
text of her own arguments, she preached in it the immediate 
succession of her grandson Alexander to a throne which 
she had ever treated her son as unfit to fill. Familiarity 
with these views of hers goes far to explain Alexander’s 
subsequent conduct, and his first ukase, in which he speaks 
of himself as intended to continue the measures of his ever 
glorious grandmother. She says of the book she was com- 
piling : 





‘It is the most stupid work in the world! it is immense! the six 
chapters I have written are each of them marvels in their own way, 
and I put into it all an amount of work, exactitude, wit, and genius of 
which I never supposed myself to be capable. . Iam quite amazed at 
myself when I finish a chapter. Heaven bless those who will have to 
carry all this out! It is really a curious affair ; and I shall require 
another year to finish it. J work hard, and I am so taken up with it 
that even during sleep my head composes whole chapters.’ 


Here we have unconscious cerebration; and when to this 
irritable state of the brain we add the blow to her pride 
just received before her assembled court of grandchildren, 
favourites, flatterers, and officials, it is not unfair to say 
that Gustavus IV. shortened the empress’s life by some years. 
We resume Prince Adam’s account of her last hours :— 
‘The morning after her seizure the fatal news spread through the 
town. ‘Those who had the entrée crowded to the court in all the haste 
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of fear, and with anxious doubts as to what might be going to happen. 
Most of the assisting spectators expressed sincere grief, while there 
were many whose pale and fallen faces betrayed their dread of losing 
the advantages they enjoyed, and of having to give an account of their 
stewardship. My brother and I were among those present at these 
scenes of terror and regret. Prince Platon Zubow, dishevelled, and in 
the utmost consternation, was remarked by all. Well might he be in 
despair, and so might those whose fortunes had been made through him.’ 


This the last of Catherine’s favourites had been an officer 
of her Guard, and only twenty-four years of age when 
the Czarina cast her eyes on him, and with her usual 
cynicism first promoted him to the rank of general, and then 
that of count, and finally gave him the title of prince, with 
promotions and favours for his brothers proportioned to her 
predilection for himself. He had a great deal of courage 
of a certain sort, as when Catherine once wrote to Grimm 
that she and General Zubow sat together translating 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ to the noise of the Swedish cannon at 
the battle of Swenska-Sund; one of the engagements of a 
war which left her so short of men that she had to put the 
very frottewrs of her palaces into the ranks. But Platon 
Zubow’s courage was not proof against the trial of these 
November days of gloom and uncertainty :— 


‘ He spent hours in destroying papers which might have compro- 
mised him, and in running to ascertain whether any of the remedies 
in use promised recovery for the empress. The confusion was now 
so great that all court etiquette was suspended. We penetrated into 
the room where the empress lay stretched on a mattress on the floor. 
She was insensible, but breathing heavily, like a machine about to 
stop. When Prince Platon had learnt from the doctors that all 
chance of recovery was lost, he first destroyed some papers, and then 
sent off his brother Nicholas to Gatschina to inform the Grand Duke 
Paul of the state in which the empress-mother lay. Although Paul had 
occupied himself 2bout the possibilities of recovery, he was very much 
impressed by the tidings, and reached St. Petersburg in no small stir 
as to the fate before him, particularly if his mother should even yet 
contrive to rally. As long as any movement remained in her limbs 
Paul would not assume the power which had already devolved on him. 
He would see no one, and remained either with the body, or in his own 
rooms. Thence twice a day he conducted his whole family to a 
lugubrious visit to a body which was as good as lifeless. One of those 
whom he so occupied, and whom he hardly ever allowed to be out of 
his sight, was his eldest son: the heir of whom he was all the more 
jealous that he had been trained to supersede rather than to succeed 
his father. Alexander gave, during those hours, no sign of ambition, 
and Paul entered on the position from which he had been so long 
debarred.’ 
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Never was there on any stage a transformation scene as 
complete as that produced by the accession of Paul-Petro- 
vitch. It was not to say that ministers and officials were 
changed, but faces, costumes, fashions, occupations, amuse- 
ments, all were altered. Paul, hating and hated by his 
mother, had for thirty-five years suffered every deprivation, 
and endured a yoke which made him determine now to 
reverse the whole order of government as established by 
her. He called up to St. Petersburg the regiments which 
he used to drill at Gatschina, and taking his son Constantine 
into his confidence, arranged many parades, and gave free 
vent.to his mania for Prussian uniforms. But one of his 
exhibitions was of a more tragic and dramatic sort. He 
disinterred the body of his murdered father, Peter III.; had 
it laid out in state beside the corpse of Catherine; and set 
as watchers at this terrible lying-in-state all those officers 
and friends of the Czarina who had first had a share 
in the murder, and had then been raised by her to the 
great functions of State. For forty days and nights— 
the forty days of expectation during which, according to 
the Russian creed, the soul still lingers about its former 
tenement of clay—did this lugubrious vigil last, and Prince 
Adam, who saw the close of it, says that some of these men, 
hardened intriguers and conspirators as they were, came out 
of the ordeal more dead than alive. By this time the 
Zubows, looking like dethroned sovereigns, had retired into 
the provinces, and Paul had filled their places with persons 
whose obscurity of birth was orly to be equalled by their 
incapacity for office. His caprices were terrible, and even 
when terrible still ridiculous. Cruel and arbitrary regula- 
tions harassed every class; every detail of dress, and hair, 
and beard became a cause of vexatious tyranny; and had 
the Czar’s fits of fury not been varied by the intervals of 
calm which the Empress Maria and Mademoiselle de Nelidoff 
procured, life would have soon become impossible. The in- 
triguers who separated this half-frenzied Czar from those 
two wise and soothing counsellors did much to hasten the 
catastrophe. 

It is and it will remain a question how far Alexander was 
an accomplice in the crime which rid the Russias of this 
strange ruler. The ‘ Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski’ 
throw, we think, new light on the question of his innocence or 
his guilt. The evidence is not only given dispassionately, but 
is so consonant with the character of Alexander-Pavlovitch, 
that we are disposed to accept it as the true reading. 
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Alexander, romantic and sentimental, had a horror of despo- 
tism, and he saw in his father a furious and fatuous copy 
of the hard absolutism of the late Czarina. Alexander was 
vain, with the vanity which never tires of fancies, or of 
contemplating new and varied réles for self-display. Hence 
his wish to have an opportunity to do good; hence also his 
longing to have an opportunity to shine. Hardly had Paul 
been crowned in the Kremlin when the heir began to occupy 
himself about the fairer future which he intended, when his 
turn came, to give to Holy Russia. Adam Czartoryski was 
again his confidant :— 


‘A despotism, sometimes bizarre, sometimes terrifying, and even 
cruel, produced on the grand-duke a lively and painful impression, 
filled as that mind was with conceptions of liberty and justice. . . . M 
brother and I, having got three months’ leave, meant to go from Moscow 
direct to our parents in Poland. Alexander was sad and uneasy at the 
prospect of remaining without any friend in whom he could confide. 
He asked me to draw up and leave with him the draft of the proclama- 
tion which should make known his resolutions in the first moment when 
sovereignty should devolve on him.’ (The whole court was in Moscow 
on account of Paul’s coronation.) ‘In vain I resisted. He left me no 
peace till I had formulated on paper the ideas with which he was in- 
cessantly occupied. To tranquillise him I had to yield, and I drew up 
hastily enough, but to the best of my ability, this projected proclama- 
tion. It was a series of ‘‘ Whereas,” in which I exposed the draw- 
backs of the régime under which Russia had up to the present moment 
existed, and all the advantages of the new one which Alexander 
wished to give her. It dwelt on the benefits of liberty and justice, to 
be enjoyed after the trammels which now hindered her prosperity should 
have been removed. Finally it announced the reformer’s determina- 
tion, after accomplishing his supreme task, then to abdicate, and to 
hand over his power to the one whom he had found most worthy of 
exercising it, and who would then be called on to consolidate and per- 
fect the great work inaugurated by him. Need I say how little applicable 
to the real state of affairs were all the fine arguments and phrases which 
Istrung together? Alexander was enchanted with my performance, 
because it chimed in with his fancy of the moment, highly elevated, 
though in truth intensely egotistical, asthat was! He put the paper in 
his pocket, and thanked me effusively for my work, which tranquillised 
him, he said, as to his future.’ 


Our space will not permit us to follow the Czarevitch through 
the labyrinth of intrigues which culminated in the great 
conspiracy. His friend was in Italy when, like a clap of 
thunder, the news of Paul’s murder burst on him :— 

‘ The first effect of these unexpected tidings was amazement, accom- 


panied by a sort of terror, but these feelings soon gave place to joy. 
Paul had never been liked, not even by those whom he patronised, or 
’ y ) 
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by those who had made use of him. He was too capricious; no one 
could depend upon him. The messenger who brought the news to the 
Russian legation was like a deaf and dumb man; he answered no 
questions, and uttered only some incomprehensible sounds, being at 
once under the impression of fear and of rigid orders to observe silence. 
He handed to me a few lines traced by the Emperor Alexander, 
requesting me to return, and that without loss of time, to St. Peters- 
burg.’ 


This letter, probably the first penned by the new ruler of 
Russia, is the first of those which M. Charles de Mazade 
has put together, and we transcribe it. It is a literary and 
historical curiosity :— 

‘ March 17, 1801. 

‘ You have already learnt, my dear friend, that by the death of my 
father I am at the head of affairs. I am silent as to the details, 
meaning to give them by word of mouth. I write to you that you 
may pass on immediately all the business of your mission to whoever 
comes next to you in seniority, and set off for St. Petersburg.* I need 
not say with what impatience I await you. I hope that, Heaven 
watching over you by the way, you will be brought here safe and 
well. Adieu, dear friend! I cannot say more to you, but to allow you 
to pass the frontier I enclose a passport. 

* ALEXANDER.’ 
This letter was written seven days after the murder, 
which happened on the 10th (0.8.), and the passport, owing 
to the agitation of the writer, gives a wrong style and title 
to the Pole. Prince Adam hurried northwards, and from 
a nominal legation accredited to a king of Sardinia who 
had no longer any kingdom. He had much to see and 
much to learn in St. Petersburg, for, kept in honourable 
exile by the jealousy of Paul, he could not be in any degree 
privy to the conspiracy which for months had really been 


an open secret. It was planned by the fallen brothers. 


Zubow, by Panin, and by Pahlen, and it was by the two 
last-named officials that Alexander was first talked over into 
conniving at a forced abdication by the Czar. Prince Adam 
naturally makes the best case for his imperial friend’s share 
in the tragedy, but he could hardly forget that famous 
manifesto drawn up by himself for the event of Alexander’s 
accession to power, which was, to say the least of it, 
symptomatic of an approaching and wished-for change. 
We will even suppose that abdication and deposition had been 
the only things openly spoken of; but, called by whatever 





* Prince Adam was at that time employed in the Russian legation 
at Turin. 
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, name or names, the struggle with a madman to force him to 
resign a sovereignty which was backed up by 100,000 troops 
could hardly, even by this sentimental Czarevitch, have been 
; expected to end in any way except the one which ‘use and 
‘wont’ had rendered tolerably familiar to Muscovite Czars 

, and their courtiers. 
: Prince Adam reveals no secrets told him by Alexander, 
but he devotes a whole chapter to the tale of the murder. 
f It is one of which many variants exist, and for the obvious 
e reason that precisely the persons most directly implicated 
d were those least anxious to divulge what passed. M. de 
Langeron’s account is allowed to be fairly correct, and 
M. de la Roche-Aymon’s to be fanciful. Rabbe ascribes the 
y crime entirely to English agents, and throws the blame 
? on English ministers and the necessity of opening the ports 
ve of the Baltic to English trade. Madame de Choiseul-Goufiier, 
r (née Tiesenhausen), albeit an ardent admirer of Alexander, 
7 twice enters upon the subject of the murder. Her account 
1d of it was criticised by the friends of Count Pahlen, as well 
ou as by all those not disposed to believe that nothing worse 
was originally planned than a more or less forced abdi- 
cation. Prince Adam says that he got all the details from 
Tr, General Beningsen, the man who literally forced from the Czar 
ig the signature to the act which the conspirators presented. 
le But the narrative as furnished by this Hanoverian veteran 
m differs in many important respects from the account given 
10 oy another witness, and it differs precisely on those points 
id which inculpate the narrator. Beningsen not only avers 
le that he was not in the room when the emperor was 
ee strangled, but that he had forgotten (!) to whom the scarf 
en belonged with which the fatal deed was done. Here Madame 
TS. de Choiseul differs from him, and we also happen to have 
vO from the family of the officer on duiy that night particulars 
to which confirm her judgement, and land on Beningsen and 
m Pahlen all the guilt, which the former tries to disown. In the 
re first place some violence must have been intended, because the 
us trap-door in the floor of the Czar’s room was fastened by the 
rs conspirators, and this with the connivance of the officeron duty. 
it, They were all aware that Paul had closed the egress through 
re, his wife’s apartment, and having locked the trap, they felt 
en they could reckon on the isolation of their victim. The con- 
er spirators first met and drank pretty deep into the night, so 
that none of them were really sober when they appeared before 
ion Paul. They had already murdered the sentry in the passage, 
and on finding that the door of the Emperor’s room offered 
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some resistance, Pahlen broke it open. He had in his hand 
when he did so a snuff-box given him by Paul, only a few 
days previously, when the emperor had spoken to him of a 
conspiracy on foot, and when Pahlen had reassured him by 
asking how that could be? ‘ for if there were such a thing, 
‘I should be sure to have heard of it.” Now the half-naked 
Czar confronted Pahlen with the angry exclamation, ‘ What, 
* you there, Pahlen!’ Beningsen then stepped forward, acting 
as spokesman for the rest, and told the emperor that he must 
abdicate. Up to this moment, thanks to the complicity of 
the officer on duty at the foot of the staircase, the con- 
spirators had had it all their own way; but now a noise 
frightened them, and made them fear that a rescue was 
being attempted. It really came from the empress’s rooms. 
She, hearing the scuffle, ran out, and swooned at the back 
of Paul’s door. An attendant offered a glass of water, but 
the Cossack on guard in her passage, fearing treachery also 
in this case, dashed down the glass, and ran to fill another 
from a source which he knew was unpoisoned. Meanwhile 
to the frenzy of their deep potations the conspirators now 
added the stimulant of fear. Paul must die; he must not be 
rescued, must not survive to tell who had threatened him, nor 
even to plot, in an enforced confinement, vengeance on those 
who had robbed him of power. He had already tested the 
trap-door, and on finding it locked had given way to a 
paroxysm of terror and fury. Then it was that the armed 
men closed in upon him; the brothers Zubow, so eager for 
revenge, being the keenest, and Nicholas Zubow striking the 
first blow with a chair. This prostrated him. The sash of 
Pahlen seemed to be the weapon most suitable for their pur- 
pose, namely, to inflict a violent death which should leave few 
traces of violence, and which might be ascribed toa fit. The 
Courlander’s sash was tied round the emperor’s neck, and 
then the officer on guard (a Russian pur sang) noticed a 
strange instance of the divinity which, in the native Rus- 
sian breast, does hedge in the White Czar. All the Rus- 
sians fell back, and as Beningsen pulled the ends of the 
scarf to strangulation, they said to each other aside, and 
in Russian, ‘ It is a dog’s trick—better let the German dog 
‘ do it.’ 

Most of the conspirators were too tipsy to be very cautious, 
or to remember distinctly all the incidents of that night, but 
Nicholas Zubow, the same who had first told Paul of the 
demise of Empress Catherine, started off so as to be the first 
to inform the Czarevitch that the crown was now his. It is 
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id only fair to let Prince Adam tell in his own words how that 
Ww intelligence was received :— 

a ‘ Agitated by the thousand confused doubts, terrors, and uncertain- 
by ties which tore his soul, Alexander had that night flung himself, still 
g> dressed, upon his bed. Towards one o’clock there came a knock at 
ed his door, and he beheld entering Nicholas Zubow, with his head dis- 
it, hevelled, his face inflamed by the wine he had drunk, and by the fury 
ig of the murder hardly yet consummated. He strode up to the grand- 
st duke, who was sitting up in bed, and said, in a hoarse whisper, “ All 
of “is done!” “ What is it that has been done?” cried Alexander in 
<e consternation. His ears seem to become hard of hearing. Perhaps 

he was afraid to hear what he had to be told, while Zubow was, for his 
wad part, afraid to say out what had happened. This lengthened the con- 
as versation, and so far was murder from the grand-duke’s thoughts that 
iS. he did not at first admit such a possibility. At last he noticed that 
ok the count always addressed him as “ Sire,” and “‘ Your Majesty,” 
ut while he took himself to be only a regent. . . . The grand-duke was 
SO not ambitious, he never was so, and the idea of having caused his 
er father’s death was horrible to him. It was as a sword plunged into 
le his conscience, as a stain which must attach for ever to his reputation. 
ut I have never learnt anything about the first interview between the 
" mother and the son alter the crime. What did they say to each 

° other? What explanations could they give of that which had just 
Or taken place?’ ; 
se 
he None, indeed, except those which lay in the character of 

a Alexander-Pavlovitch. Intermittent in his sympathies, fan- 
od tastic in his imagination, and sentimental rather than affec- 
or tionate, he was a weak man who generally halted between 
he two opinions. He dreamt noble things and talked of them, and 
of imagined that promises and professions were equivalent to 
“a the deeds which ought to have proved and ratified them. He 
Ww had many fine qualities, but the gods themselves cannot 
he take back their gifts, and he had not escaped from the 
id neurosis which rendered his grandfather, father, and brother 
a Constantine more or less dangerous lunatics. In him there 
s- was the same unsound caprice. He was a fountain pouring 
s- forth sweet waters and bitter, and he was worried by a sense 
he of his own self-contradictions, which were so incessant that 
id there is hardly a point in his career which is not marked by the 
1g strangest vacillations, one might almost say by alternations, of 

policy. Tilsit is so far a case in point, as it exhibits a sud- 
iS, den friendship for the Napoleon who had worsted him at 
ut Austerlitz, and whom he was to ruin at the Beresina. But it 
he is not a perfect case of his alternate policy, because at Tilsit 
st he was able to injure Prussia, and to prick out on the map 

i of Europe the limits of a sort of duchy of Warsaw; both 
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points which he had had at heart for some time before and 
after he struck hands with Napoleon. But Memel in 1802 is 
a genuine illustration of a caprice, and Adam Czartoryski 
did not scruple to tell his whimsical master that the per- 
sonal sympathies he had conceived for the royal family of 
Prussia caused him to see Prussia no longer as a European 
state or a political question, and that this friendship had 
had most injurious effects on the campaign. 

Alexander’s friendship with Speransky is another instance. 
He made of that pope’s son his finance minister, and employed 
him to draw up the Swod or code of laws by which Rus- 
sians were for the future to be governed. But notwithstand- 
ing this code, with which the emperor was as much delighted 
as he had ever been with Prince Adam’s famous manuscript 
proclamation for his accession, ukases were to continue ; that 
is to say, codes were to give way at any moment toa sudden, 
sharp, and peremptory expression of the single autocratic 
will which governed the Russias. Speransky was at the 
summit of power, when one morning he was dragged out of 
bed and hurried off to Siberia. No Swod was consulted as 
to his case. The Czar had yielded to his enemies, to the re- 
actionary party who hated the upstart, his Protestant mar- 
riage, and his theories. Before long Alexander repented, 
and Michael Speransky ruled as Governor-General of Siberia, 
over the very provinces to which he had come a few months 
before as an exile—again without any trial or invocation of 
the Swod. 

Instances of his caprices might easily be multiplied. He 
went to war on account of the seizure and murder of the 
Due d’Enghien, but was content later to receive Caulaincourt 
as French ambassador. He banished the Jesuits, but went 
often to pray in the chapels of Catholic convents. His rela- 
tions with the Lithuanian gentry during the French march 
on Moscow, as given by Madame de Choiseul-Gouffier, are 
a study in themselves, and so was the cruelly tantalising 
game that he played with Madame de La Bédoyére when 
the allies were in Paris, and when he did not procure 
her husband’s reprieve. What wonder, then, if in 1801, 
dreaming of a Utopia to be founded by himself, and hard 
pressed by Panin and Pahlen, he closed his eyes to the pos- 
sibility of a foul deed of murder, and contemplated the 
mirage of his fancies while the crime was being committed 
which has ever since been supposed to have had his unfilial 
sanction ? 

What wonder either that this man of fair promises and of 
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ever-changing purposes broke his servant Adam Czartoryski’s 
heart? But we must not hurry on to that dénouement. We 
find Prince Adam newly returned to St. Petersburg, and 
occupied officiously, but not officially, in the emperor’s suite 
till 1803. It is curious to find him drawing up a state 
paper about the means necessary for concluding the occupa- 
tion and subjection of Georgia, of which the last sovereign, 
George XITI., had in 1801 made over the sceptre to Russia. 
That result was not welcome in the country, and to say 
nothing of the unsubdued hill tribes, Lesghians, Ossetes, 
and the like, an attempt had been made at, or even after, 
the eleventh hour, to rally the national party, and to rescue 
Queen Maria while she was being carried by force through 
the gates of the Caucasus to Russia. 

In 1803 Adam Czartoryski accepted, after many entreaties, 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. If he was to accept office at all 
in a Russian cabinet, it was easy to see that this place would 
possess charms, and to reward him for accepting the place 
as adjunct to the Chancellor Worontzow, Alexander named 
kim curator of the University of Wilna, in other words, 
left in his patriotic hands the charge of public education 
throughout those provinces of Poland which now formed 
part of the Russian Empire. In 1804 he obtained the sole 
charge of the external and diplomatic relations of Russia, 
and he was in office when the great Coalition of 1805 was 
formed. 

The fibre of Alexander’s mind had hardened considerably 
in these four years. Liberal reveries were forgotten, like the 
famous project of abdication; if he was justly reproached 
for leaving unpunished the murder of Paul, he did not 
choose his counsellors or friends among the men of the 10th 
of March, but, shaking off Pahlen and Panin, he worked 
with advisers such as Novosiltzow, La Harpe, Paul Stroga- 
now, and Adam Czartoryski. A few Poles were admitted 
to places of trust: a code was drawn up by Speransky and 
Rozenkampf, and order began to appear in the chaos of 
Russian finances and of Russian affairs. Prince Adam com- 
plains of the way in which M. Thiers, in his ‘ History of the 
‘ Consulate and the Empire,’ speaks of the cabinet of Emperor 
Alexander. They were not so very young politicians: 
Kotchubey and Novosiltzow, at least, had no right to the 
epithet, and by their measures Russian policy was dragged, as 
it were, out of the ruts in which it had too long staggered, 
and the empire put on a footing which could compare with 
other civilised Kuropean countries. As for their foreign 
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policy, they might with fairness aver that the bias of public 
opinion, making itself felt in Russia as in other countries, 
led on the emperor and the cabinet of the emperor to the 
conception and execution of a general plan when hostilities 
should become inevitable. 

The story of the great Coalition is well known, and has 
been often written; but we venture to think it has never 
been told so fairly, so lucidly, and so succinctly as by Prince 
Adam Czartoryski. We will go so far as to say that his 
account of it is superior to that of M. Thiers, even when 
we read the pages which are not personal to the minister 
of foreign affairs. 

In the second volume will be found the secret in- 
structions given to M. de Novosiltzow when he was sent 
to England (1804) to arrange a mediation. They are 
alluded to by M. Thiers, but in all probability he never saw 
them in their original shape. They were another day-dream 
of Alexander’s, who flattered himself that Russia and 
England would be able to guarantee the peace and safety of 
Europe. To Mr. Pitt and Lord Harrowby the plan must 
have appeared rather visionary than practical, and we know 
that it ended in bringing ‘ not peace, but a sword,’ resulting 
in no mediation, but in the third coalition against France. 
Alexander became exasperated first by the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien, then by the occupation of Hanover, and by 
Napoleon’s pompous coronation in Italy. War was inevitable, 
and he was to take the field; but this account of his start is 
characteristic :-— 


‘The moment had come for the emperor to draw near to the 
theatre of events, but in proportion as we saw the moment of action 
coming nearer, I perceived that his resolution began to ebb. All the 
same we started, and throughout the journey the couriers of M. 
d’Alopeus brought us disquieting reports as to the effect produced in 
Prussia by the movement of Russian troops. Alexander determined 
to halt at Pulavy in the house of my family, wishing to pay them a 
visit. The idea of forcing a passage through Prussia was not yet 
abandoned, and, furthermore, Alexander persisted in his idea of 
declaring himself King of Poland. I had to write to Count Razu- 
mowsky to sound the court of Vienna as to such a combination. 
Austria did not appear averse to it, while stipulating that the old 
frontier of Galicia should be maintained. Lord Gower, returned from 
a journey to England, met us. . . . He told us that were Poland to 
be reconstituted, England would consent.’ 


Alexander won all hearts in Warsaw and in Posen, and 
went on to Berlin, where he had a brilliant reception, and 
signed the treaty of Potsdam, November 3, 1805. 
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The battle of Austerlitz is described on page 409. When 
it was lost, Adam Czartoryski went in the gathering twilight 
to rejoin his master. 


‘ The emperor was excessively exhausted and depressed; the 
violent emotion told on his bodily health, and I was alone in nursing 
him. We spent three days and nights before reaching Hollbach, and 
in passing through the villages we heard nothing but the confused 
cries of those who sought in drink a forgetfulness of their reverses. At 
the end of some hours of marching we reached a better sort of town, and 
there I procured a room for the emperor, and we got a little rest, though 
our horses were kept saddled and ready in case of a pursuit. ... should 
have liked to bring about a meeting between tlie two emperors, 
so as to assure their safety, but I did not succeed in this, The 
Emperor Francis went on his way, charging me with words of conso- 
lation for Alexander. They were all to the same effect, and assured 
us that he had already passed through similar disasters, and that though 
we had been directly hit by this blow we ought not to despair.’ 


Here closes the autobiography of Adam Czartoryski, but 
we must not part with him before giving a glance at his later 
years. 

: Faithful to Polish interests, he was at the Congress of 
Vienna, and we have the good fortune to possess, in the 
prince’s own handwriting, his account of the business as it 
related to the Polish provinces. 

The many misfortunes which befell the monarchies of 
Europe had had their root in the conduct of the three states 
which first reaped the fruits of the unjust partition of Poland, 
and then spent the strength that might have overcome revo- 
lution and stemmed invasions in watching each other, and in 
trying to obtain even larger shares of the spoil. This it had 
been which opened the fields of Germany to French armies ; 
this it was which lent a Polish legion to the armies of Bona- 
parte, and which made his approach to Wilna such a menace 
to the Russian strength. But it is none the less true, as 
Prince Adam remarks— 


‘ that when the Congress of Vienna assembled, no one gave a thought 
to Poland. I will, however, say a few words to you (Paris, Jan. 28, 
1847) as to the congress from the Polish point of view. 

‘ The Poles had fought to the bitter end with Napoleon, they had 
fixed their hopes on him, and, as his allies, remained, like the King of 
Saxony, under the ban. The Emperor Alexander was the first who 
showed a desire to re-create a Poland, and to be its king. This de- 
claration alarmed the whole congress, and its members saw in this desire 
vast and ambitious views of Russia which were alarming for Europe. 
That, indeed, was one manner of explaining the persistency of the Em- 
peror in getting his project accepted. ‘The interminable discussions 
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which followed on it delayed the progress of the congress, and ended 
by degenerating into personal bitterness between Alexander and the 
representatives—especially of Austria and England. In order to place 
the Czar in a disagreeable alternative, and so force him to abandon his 
plan, one of two things was proposed to him: either to re-establish 
a great and éntirely independent Poland, or to make a definitive par- 
tition of the country without reference to its former nationality. From 
this proposition sincerity was, unfortunately, wanting, and the notion 
of an independent Poland was neither followed up nor advocated with 
warmth and perseverance; and after having recorded it in a note, it 
was not again spoken of, everyone being aware that under all the 
existing circumstances it was almost impossible to get it accepted by 
the Emperor of Russia. No one either hoped or pretended to do this, 
so it was-only to the second alternative to a definitive partition that 
they sought unavoidably to return. . . . Unable to conquer the per- 
sistent attachment of Alexander to his own scheme, the courts of 
Vienna and of England and of France ended by concluding during the 
congress a secret treaty of alliance against the ambitious projects which 
they imputed to the Emperor Alexander. The French and English 
representatives, persuaded of the impossibility of an independent 
Poland, reverted again and again to a definitive partition, and it was 
only towards the close of the congress that they began to perceive 
that, though there were no means for making Poland independent, 
yet, for the sake of peace and justice and of Europe, it were best to 
let the name of the country at least remain, but that it should have 
a liberal form of government, and that Polish nationality should be 
guaranteed under the several powers to which it was of necessity aban- 
doned. The ministers, especially the English ambassador, while they 
consented to this middle course, committed the mistake of doing the 
work negligently, without attaching sufficient importance to a clause 
which had the greatest significance, and without augmenting the 
guarantees for those benefits which they were supposed to bestow 
on Poland. It would have been necessary in this treaty to defend her 
against the illwill of the Russian ministers, who in this matter thwarted 
the intentions of the Emperor Alexander as far as lay in their power. 
The result was that in the treaty were clauses that might be read in 
two ways. Only Alexander was persistent. It was his whim of the 
moment ; he was besides so well intentioned, that in spite of all that 
has been said, I fully believe him to have been sincere at that moment 
in his desire to give such measure of justice as he could to Poland, 
and that to do this he resisted all his ministers and those of all Europe. 

‘The congress once over, the Western courts thought no further of 
what had been done for Poland at Vienna... . One of the chief 
causes of our misfortunes and of the present disturbance in Europe 
(misfortunes and troubles which are still far from having reached their 
term) lay in this indifference, in this fortgetfulness on the part of the 
Western powers, in their ignorance about Poland—ignorance and in- 
difference which were to last till 1830—and replaced them by marks of 
sympathy destined to remain sterile up to this day. Yet we do not 
wish to lose their interest, and we hope that some day or other we 
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may have recourse to it. I repeat it, the whole truth, about the 
Congress of Vienna ought not to be published, still I think that from 
it we may draw useful considerations, counsels, and opinions. . . . The 
copy of a memorandum by M. Pozzo di Borgo, which I have found, 
proved that the emperor acted with knowledge of the facts, his eyes 
open to, all that was to be said for or against the question. M. Pozzo 
di Borgo and M. de Stein, the two men gifted with the most superior 
talents among all on this stage of Vienna, were most bitterly opposed 
to Poland, under whatever form it was intended to favour her.’ 


When this letter was penned in Paris, the writer had long 
been an exile. He did not become one till after bitter trials 
and a twofold struggle. First with Emperor Alexander, who 
granted a constitution to the Poles, permitted them in their 
diets to use their native language, vote their own taxes, and 
even re-established a national Polish army. But here, as 
in other departments, reactionary men urged reactionary 
measures, and the tyranny exercised under Alexander’s name 
proved to Adam Czartoryski that the romantic dreams of a 
young grand-duke are one thing, the selfish and imperious 
necessities of kingcraft another. He remonstrated. In 
August 1821 he writes:—‘ Rarely now do I importune you 
‘with my letters’—to this low ebb had their friendship 
reached. It lasted till October 1823, and then, in nine curt 
lines, Prince Adam sent in his resignation as curator of the 
university of Wilna, an office which he had retained up to 
that time. Alexander died in 1825, and the Polish policy 
of Nicholas was epitomised in his celebrated message to 
the Poles: ‘No dreams, gentlemen; no dreams.’ On the 
terrible sufferings of the Polish nation during his reign 
this is not the place to enter. Seen from his own point of 
view, the policy of Nicholas was, however, as successful as it 
was cruel. He again epitomised the situation when he said 
that ‘this was a family quarrel, with which outsiders had 
‘nothing to do.’ He did contrive so to isolate the Polish 
from European questions, that outsiders, in 1830, did not 
interfere in the ten months’ civil war, which is one of the most 
sanguinary on record. In it Prince Adam Czartoryski played 
a part, and he was head of the provisional Government at 
Warsaw, having for his military supporters Chlopicki, 
Skrzynecki, and Dembinski. The result as regarded Prince 
Adam was exile. 

He was married to Princess Anna Sapieha-Kodenska, 
and her estates, like those of the Korzec branch of his 
own house, lay in Galicia, beyond the theatre of what 
Nicholas termed ‘ the family quarrel.’ But here, too, an 
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event occurred in 1846 which affected Prince Adam pro- 
foundly. To Cracow in 1815 neutrality and independence 
had been secured, and this independence, ratified under the 
great seal of England, was clothed with the reciprocal rati- 
fication of all the Powers. Metternich never, however, re- 
garded this with a favourable eye, and he declared that 
Cracow was a foyer of revolt, a source from which, thanks 
to the Polish immigrants and emigrants, poison was dis- 
seminated in all the adjoining countries. This verdict he 
repeated over and over again, and when the troubles of 
1845-46 broke out, the blame was not only laid on the great 
Polish families in emigration, but proclamations bearing the 
names of Prince Adam Czartoryski, and of his nepbew, 
Ladislas Zamoyski, were forged in the official newspapers.* 
On account of a proclamation which he never wrote, and 
which no one even went through the comedy of attempting 
to bring home to him, the estates of his wife in Galicia were 
sequestrated. Adam Czartoryski was a patriot: as such he 
would never have been privy to the Galician Jacquerie of 
February 1846; and as he was a patriot, he again deplored 
the appearance, by 1861, in the ranks of the Polish patriots, 
of the desperadoes and socialists of Paris. 

He lived on in the Hétel Lambert, convinced that if his- 
tory has already often recorded the justice of God, she may 
do so again, and that it is only by the principles of justice 
and good faith that the peace of the world can be maintained. 
His house, with its vast courtyard, looked like a little oasis 
of dignity and silence in the world of busy Paris; it was a 
centre of kindness and charity to Poles in a foreign land, 
and, thanks to its influence, the bread of exile was found less 
salt by many a solitary emigrant. 





* We may refer our readers to the Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixxxv. 
(1847), for an account of the incorporation of the free city and 
territory of Cracow with the Austrian Empire, an article which was 
written by the desire, and with the assistance and approval, of the 
late Prince Consort. 
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Art. X.—1. The Present Position of European Politics, or 
Europe in 1887. By the Author of ‘Greater Britain.’ 
8vo. London: 1887. 


2. Des Causes actuelles de Guerre en Europe, et de l Arbitrage. 
Par EmiLe pe LAvELEYE. Bruxelles et Paris: 1873. 


ii is a relief to ourselves, and we hope it may be a relief to 
our readers, briefly to survey the present position of 
European politics, leaving behind us the clamour of Irish 
rebels and repudiators, and the practices of their English 
allies who are not ashamed to use the vilest instruments for 
their selfish purposes. Ireland, after all, is but a speck on 
the glass of a telescope whose vast range commands the 
civilised world, and even the habitable globe. We therefore 
prefix to these remarks a volume which professes to take the 
most recent survey of European affairs, to which we add M. 
de Laveleye’s essay on the causes of war. The writer of 
the English volume, whose name is now withdrawn from 
notice, is known to be a man conversant with public affairs 
both in England and on the Continent, and who has even 
held high office in the foreign department of State. We are 
surprised, therefore, that in this rapid review of the policy 
of Germany, France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, he 
has not produced a better and more finished work. The 
style of these essays is loose and discursive; the facts quoted 
by the writer, on no satisfactory evidence, are thrown 
together without method; and, as we shall endeavour to 
show, the inferences drawn from them are to the last degree 
unsubstantial. But what strikes us most forcibly as the 
defect of this book is the total absence of any sense of justice 
and injustice, of right and wrong, and of any indignant pro- 
test against the pernicious doctrine that might makes right. 
The author displays a complete indifference to those prin- 
ciples of international law which must in the long run 
govern the fate of nations, and he offers no discriminating 
analysis of the political principles which regulate the policy 
of every well-ordered State. If we believed the reasoning 
of this writer, peace and war would become the result of 
mechanical forces or chance ; but the study of politics would 
be abject if it led to no higher results than these. 

We start, however, from the same point as our author 
when he observes in limine ‘ that the present position of the 
‘ European world is one in which sheer force holds a larger 
‘place than it has held in modern times since the fall of 
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‘Napoleon.’ Strangely enough, he adds that the present 
reign of force in Europe dates from the period of the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878. This is a total misrepresentation. The 
disruption of Europe, which tore up the treaties that had 
survived the convulsion of 1848 and the Crimean war, dates 
from the invasion of Italy under the Emperor Napoleon III. 
and M. de Cavour in 1859, followed by the dismemberment 
of the Danish monarchy by the German Powers in 1864, and 
again by the total overthrow of the Germanic Confederation 
in 1866, and the establishment of the military ascendency of 
Prussia, which led to the war of 1870 and subsequent events. 
The Treaty of Berlin, far from being a destructive instru- 
ment, was an attempt, not altogether unsuccessful, to set 
limits to Russian aggression, and to re-establish the concert 
of the Great Powers on Eastern affairs. But it is true that 
the great events which preceded it had swept away every 
trace of the last general settlement of Europe; that no 
general international treaty is in existence which can claim 
undisputed authority; and that no complete and confidential 
alliances can be said permanently to unite any of the 
European Powers. When, therefore, this writer speaks of 
the ascendency of sheer force, he means the absence of inter- 
national law—the absence of any standard of equity and 
positive right to which the differences of nations can be re- 
ferred, and the extinction of those principles on which a 
system of European polity can alone be solidly founded. 

The Treaty of Westphalia in the seventeenth century, and 
the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, were great public acts sanc- 
tioned by all the Powers for the purpose of regulating their 
mutual relations. Exhausted by long wars, and sincerely 
anxious for the establishment of lasting peace and the 
reduction of military establishments, the parties to those 
treaties sought to substitute the authority of public law for 
the rule of force, and to place the rights of each under the 
protection of all. They extended to the humblest members of 
the European community, such as the free cities of Germany, 
the republic of Cracow, and the canton of Geneva, the same 
rights which were claimed by empires ; and the overthrow 
of the controlling authority of these great conventions, 
which formed the basis of public law in Europe, has been 
followed by the extinction of the independence of a multi- 
tude of minor states, and a sense of insecurity pervading 
the whole fabric from which the greatest Powers are not 
exempt. If, therefore, sheer force holds a larger place than 
it has held since the fall of Napoleon, the true significance 
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of that fact is that the authority of public law has been 
shaken or destroyed, and with this aggravation, that the 
sheer force exercised by Napoleon ruled during a time of war, 
whereas the present lawless state of Europe has sprung up and 
exists during a period of protracted peace—of peace, indeed, 
not undisturbed by frequent alarms, and imposing upon the 
overburdened populations of the Continent an enormous 
expenditure of men and money in military establishments 
scarcely less intolerable than war itself. Such, however, is 
the present position of European politics. Our object in the 
following remarks is not to dwell on the diplomatic inci- 
dents of the day, to which this writer appears to us to 
devote more attention than they deserve, but rather to point 
out those general principles which must ultimately regulate 
the policy of nations and the course of human affairs. 

The actual condition of the principal states of the Conti- 
nent as described by this writer resembles that of machines 
charged to excess with explosive materials, and ready to 
burst forth upon some trifling occasion in all the horrors of 
universal war; but we seek in vain in these pages for any 
clear intimation of a direct cause sufficient to justify the 
outbreak of hostilities, and we entirely deny that the occur- 
rence of disturbances among the semi-civilised peoples of 
the Balkan, or in the remoter parts of the globe, is an ade- 
quate cause for a contest which would convulse the world. 
In this respect Prince Bismarck has shown a wise and 
haughty indifference to the petty incidents which are made 
the most of by newspaper correspondents and officious diplo- 
matists, and he places the maintenance of peace upon far 
broader and higher grounds than the possession of an island 
in the Pacific Ocean or the independence of Bulgaria. Lord 
Beaconsfield is said to have remarked that ‘we make our 
‘lives miserable by the anticipation of evils which never 
‘ happen,’ and we should escape the scares which periodi- 
cally agitate the stock exchanges and fill the newspapers 
with idle rumours if we looked with more confidence to the 
general political principles which must govern the conduct 
of statesmen. This writer himself, who draws such formi- 
dable inferences from the present state of European politics, 
and appears to see a conflagration breaking out at every 
corner of the European fabric, is obliged to acknowledge 
that 


‘Rumours of war are bad enough, but it is not easy to see whence 

at this moment actual war is likely to come. France does not intend 

that war shall grow out of the Egyptian question. France is not going 
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to attack Germany in a single-handed struggle. Germany is not going 
to attack France. Russia is the one power that is a comet of eccentrig 
orbit rather than a planet in the European system.’ 


But we go further, and we shall endeavour to on that 
the enormous preparations for war which are supposed to be- 
token the imminence of that catastrophe do in reality render 
its actual occurrence rather less than more probable, and that 
it is an entire misapprehension to suppose that because the 
armies of the Continent—or what are called armies—are 
reckoned by millions of men, it is more easy or more possible 
for the great continental Powers to carry on protracted 
hostilities. This writer founds the whole of his speculations 
onthe enormous numerical forces of armed men which he 
conceives to be in existence. We very much doubt the 
accuracy of his figures, and it is impossible to compute the 
real fighting power of an armed but uninstructed population. 
But it may be argued, we think with reason, that the magni- 
tude of these armies is rather an impediment than an aid 
to effective operations in war, and would entail intolerable 
burdens on a nation which should endeavour to bring its 
whole virile population into the field. 

We are asked to believe that France has a force of 3,408,000 
instructed and 701,000 untaught men, or 4,109,000 in all; or, 
all deductions being made, it is stated that ‘ France possesses 
‘an army of 2,500,000 men, with artillery and cavalry proper 
‘ for an army of 2,000,000, able at once to stand in line upon 
‘ the frontier, and to carry on simple though not complicated 
‘movements in the field... The strength of the German 
armies is stated to be somewhat inferior in numbers, but 
superior in training and military traditions; and when our 
author travels to Russia, he asserts that the Russian peace 
army amounts to 890,000 men, whilst, if all her contingents 
be taken into account, he conceives that Russia could place six 
millions of men in the field. We are utterly incredulous as 
to the existence of these armed hordes, which would resemble 
the bands of Attila rather than the regular troops of a 
civilised power; and, even if they existed, it could be shown 
that the exigencies of such forces are incompatible with the 
operations of scientific war, and we should deny them the 
true character of an army at all. 

For what is an army? It consists, as regards the rank 
and file, not merely of men taught the use of arms and a few 
military movements, but of men who have acquired by time 
and service that tenacity of discipline which constitutes a 
soldier—men who, by the habit of implicit obedience, have 
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merged their individual will in the collective strength of the 
body to which they belong, by absolute confidence in their 
commanding officers, and by equal confidence in mutual sup- 
port. Such was the character of the small British detach- 
ments which enabled them to resist the furious onslaught of 
the warriors of the desert against the most fearful odds. 
Next come the non-commissioned officers. They are the 
bone and sinew of the military body, whose cohesion 
depends on their steady, permanent, and watchful authority. 
Armies in which these men hold their posts for a short time, 
or are eagerly awaiting promotion to the higher ranks, run 
the risk of losing their most important organs. Above them 
are the regimental officers, whose first duty it is to acquire 
the absolute confidence of their men. On this point General 
Boulanger, to do him justice, delivered the other day some 
judicious remarks to the division now under his command. 


‘In modern warfare we need something besides rules and equations. 
We must take the human factor into account. You may have the 
most perfect armament in the world, the very best methods of attack, 
the most admirable strategic plan; all that is no good if you cannot 
bring the private soldier up to the scratch, and if you have it not in 
you to make the common soldier, whether he carry a sabre or a rifle, 
bring all his manhood to bear in the struggle. Well, you can only do 
that by constant contact with the private soldier. It is by inspiring 
the rank and file with thorough confidence, by giving them the example 
of coolness under fire, and not by speculative and scientific theories, 
that officers fit themselves for war. It is thus that the qualities of the 
soldier have to be acquired, and those qualities we need more than 
ever at the present day.’ 


No doubt these are the qualities most needed in troops, 
but they are precisely the qualities most difficult, not to say 
impossible, of attainment in popular armies composed of 
men under short compulsory service. They can only exist 
where there is a long and intimate connexion between all 
ranks of the corps. You may have highly educated officers, 
but nothing but time and long discipline can create the close 
moral influence of the officers on the soldier. 

In the higher ranks the same knowledge and mutual con- 
fidence are indispensably required between the generals 
whose duty it is to cooperate with each other. But all this 
fails to constitute an army without the absolute command- 
ing intelligence that must pervade and direct every part of 
it as a compact and indissoluble whole. To a considerable 
extent it must be said that the German armies have attained 
this very high character, to which are due their successes 
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in the field. This result is attributable to the Spartan 
discipline of nearly a century, to the strictly local character 
of the service, and to the peculiar geographical position of 
the country. But we fail to perceive that. these essential 
conditions are, or are likely to be, attained by the demo- 
cratic or popular armies of other states. Regular, or, as 
we may term them, professional armies are composed of 
men who look to military service as the duty and the object 
of their lives. National armies raised by universal com- 
pulsory conscription consist of men torn from the avoca- 
tions by which they live, who do not regard military service 
as their profession, and who are eager to escape from the 
bondage of the ranks and return to civil life. Time and 
habit are wholly wanting to form them into regular soldiers, 
and they retain at best but the character of a militia, ser- 
viceable for the defence of their country, but entirely useless 
for the offensive operations of scientific warfare. 

It deserves to be noted that wars carried on by very large 
bodies of comparatively raw troops, commanded by inexpe- 
rienced officers, are far more sanguinary than the skilful 
operations of a regular army. The experience of the late 
American Civil War affords conclusive evidence of the fact. 
That contest was carried on with extreme violence between 
two armed peoples—or two divisions of the same people— 
without experience of war. Enormous masses of troops were 
brought into the field. General Grant boasted that he had 
commanded a million of men, and he owed his victory to the 
numerical force which crushed the enemy. But the loss of 
life was prodigious. It is believed that half a million of 
men perished in the struggle, on the two sides; a result due 
to the inexperience of the commander and the rashness of 
untrained troops. The risk of life is greatest in armies 
which have not learned to protect themselves, and the civil 
combatant (as he may be termed) runs far greater dangers 
than the experienced soldier. 

The greatest achievements in war, from the time of 
Alexander to the time of Napoleon, were wrought by com- 
paratively small bodies of men trained to the highest per- 
fection of military unity. Thus the great campaign of 1805 
was won by the consummate efficiency and long training of 
the army of Boulogne, which enabled Napoleon to advance 
with irresistible force on Ulm and Vienna. But at Austerlitz 
Napoleon brought only 65,000 men into the field, and of 
these only 45,000 were engaged in the battle. Other 
examples of the same kind are not wanting in our own 
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history. It is obvious that all the difficulties attending the 
movements of large bodies of men increase in a geometrical 
progression with their size. Food, ammunition, forage for 
horses, even water for the troops, must be found on an enor- 
mous scale, and, failing any of these supplies, the larger 
the army is the more it becomes incapable of action. 

Moreover, military service on this scale, which involves 
the ‘ mobilisation,’ as it is termed, of the whole virile popu- 
lation, would necessitate the interruption of all the functions 
of civil life; the fields would be untilled, the manufactories 
deserted, labour arrested, and, in place of the earnings of 
the national industry, the entire cost of the maintenance of 
these armed millions must be borne by the State. It is 
evident that although such an effort may for a short time 
be made pro aris et focis, its continuance for years would be 
unendurably ruinous, and would not be tolerated for the 
purposes of offensive war. ‘To speak plainly, in our humble 
judgement the thing is overdone. Stupendous machinery 
has been constructed at infinite cost, but it is too big to be 
set in motion. Such armies as these remind us of the 
enormous floating fortresses, iron-belted, turret-armed and 
served by fifty engines, with every device of mechanical skill, 
which may serve as the guardships of the realm, but which 
will never, as we believe, fight one of those great naval 
actions in mid ocean which decide the mastery of the seas. 

But above all the supreme difficulty in the management of 
these vast armaments lies in the want of an all-embracing, 
all-foreseeing, uncontested, absolute authority of command. 
Whatintellect, what genius, without a highly perfected tra- 
ditional system, can suffice for these things? General Chan- 
garnier said to the writer of these lines some twenty years 
ago—that is, before the Franco-German war, and when 
armies had not attained their present dimensions—that 
although he held himself and some half-dozen officers of 
the time to be competent to command 60,000 men, and 
thought the defence of France might be entrusted to several 
corps d’armée of that strength, yet he believed there was no 
living man in France capable of directing the combined 
forces of hundreds of thousands of troops in the field, and 
that when the Emperor Napoleon himself endeavoured in 
1812 and 1813 to carry on war on that scale he signally 
failed. 

It would be presumptuous in us to criticise the present 
condition of the French army, of which we have no practical 
knowledge; but it must strike even a foreign observer that 
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no one known to fame possesses the absolute authority, 
whether civil or military, which is required to direct the 
movements of this stupendous machine, to overcome the 
rival pretensions of other officers, and to inspire the nation 
and the army with the entire confidence and submission which 
are indispensable conditions of military power. It has been 
said that whereas formerly small armies were commanded 
by big men, big armies are now commanded by small men. 
The illustrious order of commanders of the first rank in the 
army and the state, identified for so many centuries with all 
that is glorious in arms, is now practically extinct ; for even 
M. Grévy and the present rulers of the French Republic 
have not ventured to create a Marshal of France. The 
public, and perhaps the army, eager to follow something and 
somebody, have stooped to catch at the horse’s tail of a 
circus-riding general; and the author of this volume con- 
ceives that the personal popularity of General Boulanger in 
France is greater than that enjoyed by any man since Napo- 
leon was at the height of his power. What a comment on 
popularity and on the value of its ephemeral idols, when a 
nation can find in its ranks no higher object of adoration ! 
Doubtless the younger generation of the French army 
contains many officers of high military attainments and in- 
disputable valour, but as yet they are unknown to fame ; 
and, for the first time in history, the French army presents 
no man of commanding authority and eminent distinction 
to the service of the nation. If such a man were in exist- 
ence and were crowned with military success, it is obvious 
that he would become the master of the French Republic. 
The French nation have undoubtedly a permanent cause 
of war against Germany in their desire to reconquer the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, and to avenge the defeats 
of 1870 which deprived them of their military prepotency in 
Europe. Hence it is assumed by the author of this volume, 
and by most of the writers of the day, that a contest between 
the two Powers is inevitable, and that sooner or later this 
deadly quarrel must be fought out. But setting apart the 
irritating language of the press, and the vexatious incidents 
which arise on the frontier between two angry populations 
snarling at each other’s heels (some of which are extremely 
painful and discreditable), there is a vast interval be- 
tween these unneighbourly relations and the tremendous 
responsibility of actual war between two colossal Powers. 
Professional armies may desire war, but popular armies 
raised by compulsory conscription have the strongest pos- 
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sible motives to desire peace. They have no spirit of con- 
quest; the rank and file have no hopes or desire of military 
glory, won at the cost of their lives, which can at best only 
fall to the lot of the higher ranks; and they detest the 
service to which patriotic duty compels them to submit. M. 
de Laveleye points out that twenty millions of the inha- 
bitants of France are engaged in agricultural pursuits, caring 
little for politics, and groaning under the excess of taxation 
and the conscription. He therefore concludes that nothing 
would induce the French people spontaneously to drive the 
Government into war. On the contrary, if the question of 
peace or war were fairly submitted to the population, their 
voice would be unanimously for peace on any terms. 

We have the strongest possible opinion that the German 
nation, and we will add the German Government, are 
resolved to abstain from any aggressive attack on France, 
and to confine themselves strictly to the defence of the 
positions acquired in the last war and sanctioned by the 
treaty of peace. The attitude of both countries is there- 
fore strictly defensive, and we see no reason to suppose that 
either of them will, or can, proceed to offensive operations 
against the other, unless some momentous event should 
supervene which would change the political aspect of the 
world. An alliance for active warfare between France and 
Russia is, in our opinion, an idle dream, for the two states 
are more widely divided by their political principles and 
traditions than they are by their geographical situation. 
The extreme instability of the French Government and the 
uncertainty of its future render it impossible for any other 
power to contract a close or permanent agreement with its 
ephemeral rulers; and the first condition to enable France 
to regain her position in Europe is that she should establish 
and maintain an administration at home which may com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the world. 

Of all the retaliatory measures adopted by Prince Bismark 
against France in 1871, the most severe penalty was not 
the annexation of two provinces, or the exaction of an 
enormous ransom, but his fixed resolution to leave the 
country on the tenterhooks of republican government, and 
to discourage all attempts at the restoration of imperial or 
monarchical power. ‘The ominous words ‘ French Republic ’ 
have entirely lost the significance they had at the close of 
the last century. They were then the terror of Europe; 
they are now the doom of France; and the enemies of the 
French nation can wish it no worse misfortune than to 
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struggle on under a government of discredited factions and 
nameless adventurers. Thanks to the energy of M. Thiers 
and the dignity of Marshal Macmahon, the Republic retained 
for two or three years a moderate and conservative cha- 
racter, and nothing is more creditable to France than the 
manner in which she surmounted the appalling difficulties 
of that period. But since the fall of those administrations 
the State has dropped into the hands of the feeblest chief 
who ever ruled a nation, who retains office because he cannot 
be replaced ; of ministers who succeed each other like the 
shadows of a magic lantern; and of a rapacious and disor- 
ganised Assembly. If we ventured upon a prediction of any- 
thing so uncertain as the future of France, it would be that 
she stands in greater peril from the overburdened condition 
of her finances than from any foreign enemy, and that some 
such event as the failure of the Panama Canal might pro- 
duce a crisis of extreme severity. The financial embarrass- 
ments of the last century, and even ‘la hideuse banqueroute ’ 
of Mirabeau, were trifles compared with the present liabilities 
of the country, to which we can perceive no solution. This 
is not the place to enter upon a discussion on the large and 
perplexing subject of the finances of France, except in so far 
as it affects the question of peace or war. But that is of the 
essence of the matter, because the enormous burdens now 
accumulated on the State are mainly due to military losses 
and military expenditure. It was stated in January 1875 
by M. Matthieu-Hodet, then Minister of Finance, that the 
total cost of the recent war was shown to amount to 9 milliards 
820 millions, or nearly 400 millions of pounds sterling. 
Since then it is said that 165 millions sterling have been 
spent in fortifications and armaments. At any rate, it is 
certain that, although the revenue of France raised by taxa- 
tion exceeds 120 millions sterling, the total expenditure is 
far greater, and in each of the last eleven years a very large 
deficit has been added to the public debt, the amount of 
which we are afraid to calculate, though it has been esti- 
mated at nearly 1,200 millions sterling, carrying interest to 
the amount of 54 millions. One need look no further for 
the source of the extreme depression and suffering of the 
rural and urban population in France, which are so acute 
as to threaten, in the opinion of some writers, a social revo- 
lution ; they are the result of excessive taxation and of the 
attempt to raise prices by protective legislation. Butif this 
is the state of things in peace, what would it become in war ? 
The expense of the military establishments and of armies in 
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the field would become incalculably great. If reverses en- 
sued, the territory might be devastated. Ifthe war were un- 
successful, the marvellous sacrifices of 1871 could not be 
repeated. In short, is it possible for a nation already 
staggering under such burdens as these to engage in a con- 
test which must add to them without limit? The answer 
appears to us to be that peace is even more necessary to the 
financial condition of France than to her political security, 
and that such an expenditure as she has been carrying 
on under the Republic is ruinous to the country. When 
within a few months the fateful centenary of 1789 arrives, 
it will find France greatly advanced in luxury and in every 
form of material welfare, but no longer occupying the posi- 
tion in Europe which under the Monarchy and the Empire 
she unquestionably enjoyed. 

That the King of Prussia whose predecessor waited outside 
the doors of the Congress of Paris in 1856 as the fifth of the 
great European Powers, should within sixteen years from 
that date have conquered and appropriated a portion of the 
Danish dominions, overthrown the Germanic Confederation, 
and annexed the territories of several members of it, defeated 
the House of Austria, annihilated the Empire in France, and 
assumed the imperial crown of Germany, are events of the 
most marvellous description. They are due to the consum- 
mate organisation of the Prussian monarchy, and to the re- 
markable combination of men and circumstances which 
rendered such triumphs possible. No one can survey impar- 
tially the majestic fabric of the German Empire without 
admiration as well as wonder. At the head of it a sovereign 
whose extended age reaches beyond the limits of the century, 
and whose wise administration has won back the enthusiastic 
loyalty and devoted obedience of the nation; ministers who, 
whether for war or peace, have served with matchless 
fidelity the Crown; an army still led chiefly by a martial 
aristocracy, but essentially popular in its composition—a 
State, in short, somewhat autocratic in form, but based upon 
institutions tending to popular government. However re- 
prehensible some of the transactions may have been in their 
origin which led to these great results, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the use to which the Emperor William has ap- 
plied his great resources in the last seventeen years is not 
less honourable to the German nation than the energy which. 
has raised it to the first rank of Continental Powers. The 
military successes which were crowned by the Treaty of 
Frankfort in 1871, rendered Germany the arbiter of Europe, 
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and it might then be apprehended that, flushed with victory, 
and conscious of unlimited power, she, like other conquerors, 
might have been led to abuse her strength. But, on the 
contrary, she showed no signs of unsatisfied ambition; she 
immediately controlled the awakened military spirit of the 
nation, and threw her influence on the side of peace. We 
have reason to know that the main object of Prince Bismarck 
in engaging in his futile contest with the Church of Rome 
(the least wise and successful of his actions) was to give a 
powerful diversion to public opinion, and to set questions of 
territorial aggrardisement at rest. Subsequent events have 
demonstrated beyond all question that the fundamental 
principle of his policy is the maintenance of peace. Had 
Germany combined with Russia in the aggressive war of 
1876, no resistance whatever was possible on the part of 
Europe or the Ottoman Empire to any measures which those 
united Powers might have thought fit to adopt. But such 
were not the views of Prince Bismarck, and when the Powers 
met at Berlin in 1878 to revise the Treaty of San Stefano 
and to terminate the war, Germany was not less desirous 
than England to withstand the designs of Russia in Eastern 
Europe ; and on every subsequent occasion the Cabinet of 
Berlin has shown by its skilful influence on rival Powers 
that it seeks to extinguish rather than to promote animosi- 
ties and contention. We argue, therefore, from the experi- 
ence of these seventeen years, during which Germany has 
not sought but avoided every opportunity to display her 
military strength, that peace is in reality the governing 
policy of the German Empire. 

Nevertheless, it is assumed by writers like the author of 
the volume before us, that the latent hostility and resent- 
ment of France agz’nst Germany will one day break out in 
an inevitable contest. When the question of peace and war 
is raised, it is understood to imply the probability of a struggle 
between those Powers. Much of the speculation current on 
the subject turns on the practical possibility of such a contest, 
and we propose briefly to consider the singular suggestions 
hazarded on the subject. The following passage is a speci- 
men of the loose assumptions of our author on these ques- 
tions :-— 


‘ The two great rivals of the Continent are now each too strong for 
the other. France, even with a Russian alliance, could not easily 
pass Metz and Strasburg, or cross the Rhine; could not pass through 
Switzerland, and could not safely pass through Belgium. Germany, 
on the other hand, except through Belgium, cannot now get into 
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France at all. As late as 1879, France was open to the Germans up 
to the gates of Paris, and they could have occupied Champagne, forti- 
fied its cities against the French, and waited quietly had they chosen 
to adopt that plan of campaign. Now, Nancy alone is open, and a 
short distance behind the nominal frontier there is a real military 
frontier, which is inexpugnable. The new French frontier has been 
made as strong by art as it is weak by nature, and by the intention of 
the German staff who chose it. The French army has been increased 
till it is superior in numbers to that of Germany, and rapidity of 
possible mobilisation is now the same upon both sides. The powers 
of railway concentration are equal. The French fortresses, like the 
Russian fortresses upon the east, are now superior to the German. 
For sixty miles in a stretch along the frontier, every single spot is 
under defensive fire by heavy guns. Of a military frontier towards 
Germany of 270 kilométres, 200 are under fire, and the two gaps 
which are left have been left on purpose, and in German military 
opinion are impassable. The French fortresses in the next war, it is 
safe to say, will be defended, if they are attacked, as Bitche and 
Belfort were in 1870, and not surrendered in the manner in which 
the others, from Metz and Strasburg down to Toul and Longwy, were 
handed over to the enemy. It was the civil population which 
demoralised the troops, and forced the surrender of the fortresses in 
1870. In the next war the fortresses will be detached forts, and there 
will be no civil population to be taken into account. There will pro- 
bably also be the employment of the repeating rifle to be faced, and 
the repeating rifle is more important in the defence of earthworks than 
in the attack. At the worst, the French would lose Nancy in a direct 
attack, and the real problem—and it is one of singular importance to 
us in England—is whether the Germans will stand on the defensive 


upon the French as they will upon the Russian frontier, or whether 
they will pass through Belgium.’ 


This passage appears to us to contain as many strategical 
and political absurdities as could be heaped together. We 
believe every one of these statements as to the fortresses, 
railway concentration, the mobilisation of the army, and 
the defence of the frontier to be erroneous, or at least ex- 
aggerated. 

It is assumed that there is an even probability of France 
attacking Germany and of Germany attacking France, 
though it is admitted that there are great, if not insu- 
perable, obstacles to the invasion of either country. Let 
us first discuss the hypothesis of an attack on Germany 
by France. The first condition of aggressive war is that 
the Power making it should be able to transport the theatre 
of hostilities into the enemy’s country, and not bring down 
the horrors of invasion upon itself. In all the numerous 
invasions of Germany by France, from the days of Louis XIV. 
to the days of Napoleon, it must be borne in mind that the 
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French had always a base of operations on German soil. 
The armies of Louis XIV. were operating in alliance with 
the Elector of Bavaria, the Court of France had numerous 
adherents among the German princes, and Southern Ger- 
many was easily invaded. The capture of Mayence in the 
revolutionary war laid open to France one of the great 
gates of Germany; the French forces occupied a part of 
the country to the north-east of the Rhine, and when 
Napoleon engaged in the campaign of 1806 the whole line 
of the Main served as his base of operations. In the present 
state of affairs not a foot of German soil would support a 
French soldier until it was conquered at the point of the 
sword. 

But the French writers assume that they still possess the 
free access to German territory which they have lost. That 
was the dream of the French in 1870, when they ex- 
claimed ‘Nous allons nous répandre dans les plaines de 
‘Allemagne!’ instead of which the lines of Worth and 
Spicheren were forced, and France herself lay open to in- 
vasion. By what means and by what route could France 
now throw her armies across the Rhine? With the excep- 
tion of the small trouée at Belfort, not a single passage is 
open to her, and even there she would find herself in front 
of the fortresses of the Palatinate. What are the French 
fortresses which this writer describes as ‘ superior to those 
‘of Germany’? The neutrality of Belgium and of Switzer- 
land is the most valuable of ail defences to a large portion 
of the eastern frontier of France, and it would be an act of 
madness on the part of the French to take any steps to 
impair that barrier, and to transfer the seat of war to the 
Low Countries or the south-east of France. Therefore the 
portion of the French territory contiguous to Germany is 
relatively small; it lies between Luxemburg and Basle, 
and a French army passing the frontier would find itself in 
presence of a line of the strongest fortresses in Europe, 
extending from Cologne to Strasburg, from Rastadt to Ulm. 
It is difficult, therefore, tosee by what line of operations the 
forces of France could open a direct attack on the territories 
of the German Empire, or what strategical plan of campaign 
could be framed for that object, and we cannot conceive any 
circumstances under which the Germans would simply stand 
on the defensive against a French invasion. 

Let us now turn to the opposite hypothesis of an attack 
by Germany on France. Here the assumptions of our author 
are still more extravagant. Germany, he says, except through 
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Belgium, cannot now get into France at all; as if the 
Power capable of collecting her armies under the guns of 
the fortresses of Thionville, Metz, and Strasburg did not 
occupy the most secure positions imaginable for ulterior 
operations, whether to the north, the centre, or the south of 
the country. To this it is replied that a line of French 
fortresses covering some 270 kilométres effectually protects 
the frontier, and is unassailable; so that, according to this 
writer, the armies of France would be employed in the 
defence of this extended line of detached forts and earth- 
works, like the Great Wall of China, and, instead of that 
élan and forward movement which has ever been the great 
secret of French military success, the nation would be em- 
ployed in that for which it is least fitted by temperament 
and tradition, and condemned to fight behind artificial 
defences. We can only say that the defence of the territory 
of a country by a line of works hundreds of miles long is a 
novelty in war in which we should place no confidence ; the 
whole line would be open to German attack, it would give 
way in its weakest part, the intermediate territory would be 
ravaged, and, once broken, the defence would be at an end. 
We now arrive at the most fantastical and mischievous of 
the military and political speculations of the author of this 
volume—fantastical, because they are entirely unsupported 
by facts—mischievous, because they are supposed to proceed 
from a writer who has had the honour of being the mouth- 
piece of the Foreign Office of Great Britain; and it has 
therefore been inferred that these crude suggestions do 
represent the opinions of a certain class of English statesmen. 
We are asked to believe that while an attack on Germany by 
France through Belgium is, in a military sense, improbable, 
an attack on France by Germany is highly probable if the 
Belgians continue to keep so small an army as they do; that 
the defence of Antwerp is not worth thinking of; that the 
treaties of 1839 which established the neutrality of Belgium 
are so much waste paper; that it is not more dangerous for 
England that France or Germany should ultimately hold 
Antwerp and partition Flanders, than for France to hold 
Cherbourg; that the modern democratic spirit of this 
country is opposed to war in defence of Belgian neutrality ; 
and that when once Belgian neutrality is violated by either 
party, whatever promises are made, her independence will 
be gone. To every one of these propositions we oppose a 
flat denial. In the first place, for the reasons already given, 
we do not believe that Germany contemplates any attack 
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upon France at ail; but in the event of the occurrence of 
war the evils and disgrace attending a violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium would far outweigh the military advan- 
tages attending such an operation. It would be an act of 
monstrous bad faith and barbarity to transport the theatre 
of war into the territories of an industrious, free, flourishing, 
and pacific people, which Germany is pledged by treaty to 
defend, merely to reach an enemy whose frontier lies beyond 
them. Belgium would once more become the cockpit of 
Europe; not only its neutrality and prosperity, but its exist- 
ence, would be destroyed, and Germany would again have to 
encounter the armies of France on the fields of Valmy and 
Waterloo. Nor is the military advantage so apparent; it is 
utterly inconceivable that the Belgian people should submit 
without resistance to such a violation of their rights, and 
assent to the suicidal ruin of their country. Their army, 
though small, and the line of the Meuse, now more satisfac- 
torily defended at Namur and Liége, would offer a notable 
addition to the resistance to be overcome, and give time to 
bring the northern army of France into the field under the 
most favourable conditions. Within a neutral and foreign 
territory, the German army would lose the support of that 
complete and intricate system of railways which is equally 
essential to the advance and to the supplies of her armies. 
The Belgian railway being interrupted, which could be done 
in a few hours by closing the tunnels and blowing up the 
bridges, the German army would have to march about a 
hundred miles from Aix-la-Chapelle before it reached the 
nearest point on the French frontier; and it has been well 
observed by a military writer that it is inconceivable, if this 
Belgian line alone were taken, that the French armies should 
not be able to meet the Germans in superior numbers, in 
more perfect concentration, and with every advantage of 
position in their favour. For these reasons, far from thinking 
that an attack on France through Belgium by Germany 
is highly probable, we doubt whether it has ever entered 
into the plans of campaign deliberately adopted by the 
German staff. 

The invasion of Belgium would moreover lead to political 
consequences of far greater moment. This writer appears 
to suppose that the mere occupation and defence of Antwerp 
as the temporary seat of the Belgian Government, held as 
it would be with the support of the maritime power of Eng- 
land, would not prevent the conquest of the country, and 
that the engagements into which we have entered for the 
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maintenance of Belgian neutrality and independence are 
things of the past. The treaties by which Great Britain is 
bound to defend the independence of Portugal are older by 
centuries than those which severed Belgium from Holland. 
What was the result of them? Lisbon was held by the 
British army and the British fleet; we remained masters of 
the Tagus; and although the whole of Portugal was over- 
run by the French armies, Masséna found himself at Torres 
Vedras in presence of an insurmountable barrier; he was 
driven to retreat through the country he had ravaged; and 
from that point the Duke of Wellington emerged to win 
back not only the independence of Portugal but the liberty 
of Spain. It is not from any sentimental regard for the 
welfare of a foreign people, however interesting they may be 
from their ancient institutions, their constitutional liberties, 
their spirit of commercial freedom, and their indefatigable 
industry, that Great Britain has entered into strict engage- 
ments with the rest of Europe to respect and defend Belgian 
nationality. No tradition of our foreign policy is more 
inveterate or more firmly established on principle than the 
interest we have in the independence of the Low Countries. 
Under the House of Burgundy, under the oppression of 
Spain, under the House of Austria, under the temporary 
occupation by France, it has been an invariable maxim of 
British statesmanship that secure and amicable relations 
with the Low Countries, whether in Catholic Flanders or 
in Protestant Holland, are matters of supreme importance 
to England. To compare the occupation of the Scheldt, one 
of the great arteries of European commerce, with a French 
arsenal on the Norman coast, is an absurdity. The naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt was the point which compelled Mr. 
Pitt himself reluctantly to break through his system of 
neutrality in 1793, and the possession of that great maritime 
position on the North Sea by a hostile power would be an 
event which it is impossible for any minister of this country 
to contemplate with indifference. 

But in fact, if the policy and determination of Eng- 
land to adhere to her engagements, and not to suffer the 
territory of Belgium to be violated, be plainly and peremp- 
torily declared, no such contingency as that which is 
contemplated by this writer could by possibility arise. It is 
preposterous to compare the strategical advantages of an 
invasion of Southern Belgium with the dangers attending a 
policy which would bring Great Britain into the field, not 
indeed by a ludicrous attempt to place a handful of troops on 
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the flank of an invading army, but because the maritime 
power of England throughout the world would at once 
place the vast transmarine commercial interests of a hostile 
power at her mercy. Great Britain is a formidable antago- 
nist to any State, not because she can march large bodies 
of men to any given' point of territory, but because her 
influence on the trade, the finances, and the social relations 
of all parts of the globe, used with her tenacity of purpose, 
is such that it can materially weaken, if not paralyse, an 
enemy. The defeat of Russia in 1856 was due not so much 
to the fall of a fortress on the Black Sea as to the fact that 
her resources were exhausted and she could not carry on a 
war which pressed so heavily on her subjects. The inference, 
therefore, we draw from these palpable and practical con- 
siderations is that neither Germany nor France would run 
the risk of a rupture with England in order to transport 
the theatre of war into the Low Countries, and that, without 
firing a shot or landing a man, the neutrality of Belgium 
can be preserved by the inflexible adherence of Great Britain 
to its ancient policy and to its more recent engagements. 
We cannot assent to the facts collected by this writer, 
or to his speculations on the policy and resources of Russia, 
any more than we can adopt his opinions with reference to 
Western Europe, but we shall not attempt to discuss with 
any minuteness his remarks on the Balkan States or the 
Afghan frontier. 1t must be admitted that Russia is the 
least known element in the European system, to which she 
can hardly be said to belong. In fact, whatever may now 
be the material power of Russia, her influence in the councils 
of Europe is infinitely less at the present time than it was 
during the reigns of Catherine, of Alexander I., and of 
Nicholas, when it may be said to have preponderated over 
a large portion of the Continent. She now stands alone 
without any positive alliances, and whatever her policy may 
be, it is not identified with that of any other European 
state. This being the case, we doubt whether sbe will 


hazard any enterprise which might be opposed by a com-— 


bination of other Powers; and the Crimean war taught her 
that she is not in a condition to resist with success the 
joint action of any two of them. Moreover, we believe this 
writer largely exaggerates the actual military forces of 
Russia when he talks of her placing six millions of men in 
the field. For the reasons given in the earlier part of this 
article, it would be much easier to raise a nominal force of 
six millions of men than it would be to clothe them, to arm 
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them, to feed them, and, above all, to command them. 
However large the armies of Russia may be, we must take 
into account the enormons circumference which they have to 
defend. An army in Northern Peland and the Baltic pro- 
vinées, au army to cover the capital on the side of Finland, 
an army on the frontier of Galicia, an army on the lower 
Danube, an army in the Caucasus, an army on the Caspian 
stretching out its feelers across the deserts of Turkestan, 
an army to watch the Chinese frontier, an army in Eastern 
Siberia to protect the nascent settlements on the North 
Pacific, to which must be added large permanent garrisons 
for the maintenance of order and authority in the principal 
cities, which cannot be reduced in the present feverish state 
of the nation—all these bodies of troops, most of which are 
separated from one another by great distances with but little 
intermediate railway communication, constitute an amount 
of dispersed forces capable of exhausting even the resources 
of the Russian arsenals, not to speak of the inordinate cost 
of maintaining such military establishments by a state 
already overwhelmed with debt and of declining credit. 
And, in point of fact, neither in the Crimean war nor in her 
last campaigns against Turkey, nor on other occasions, has 
Russia ever succeeded in bringing any very large number of 
fighting men to one field of battle. Still less, we conclude, 
is she in a condition to advance a completely equipped army 
of some hundreds of thousands of men against the territories 
of Western Europe. We happen to know that at the time 
of the Penjdeh affair, which was supposed to threaten 
Afghanistan and even the Indian frontier, the Russian plan 
of campaign contemplated the advance of only two columns 
of 20,000 men each, the one on Cabul, the other on Herat— 
forces wholly disproportioned to such an enterprise. 
Concentration of force is the main secret of the art of 
war. To bring to bear the largest possible body of men on 
one given and decisive point was the radical principle by 
which Napoleon led his troops to victory. To quote a 
remark of the Duke of Wellington in his conversations with 
Lord Stanhope: ‘If you look through Napoieon’s cam- 
‘ paigns, you will find that his plan was always to try to 
‘ give a great battle, gain a great victory, patch up a peace, 
‘and then hurry back to Paris.’ But these swift results of 
military operations, which can only be brought about by an 
overwhelming concentration of force and by consummate 
tactical skill, are precisely the operations of which Russian 
VOL. CLXVI. NO. CCCXL, PF? 
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armies are least capable, having half the surface of the 
terrestrial globe to watch and to defend. We are far from 
taking the pessimist views of the writer before us as to the 
results of a war between Russia and England, for he appears 
to think that our only available point of attack would be on 
Vladivostock and the settlements on the Amoor. And we 
are satisfied that, whatever events may take place in 
Afghanistan, the true strength of England lies in the defence 
of our own north-western frontier, which has now been well 
provided for, and that we may view with comparative in- 
difference whatever lies beyond it. 

The possibility of war between Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary is less remote than that of war between Russia and 
England, as long as the affairs of the Balkan States are 
unsettled ; but we very much doubt the inferiority of the 
Austrian forces to any invading forces which Russia could 
bring against Galicia or Hungary; and we conceive that 
this writer underrates the efficiency of the Austrian army 
as much as he exaggerates the power of Russia. This 
certainly is not the opinion entertained at Vienna. The 
Austrian army, no longer weakened by the necessity of 
maintaining large forces south of the Alps, which led to its 
defeat in 1866, is now perfectly compact, and, we have 
reason to believe, in the highest state of efficiency, its whole 
strength being directed to the defence of the North-Eastern 
frontier of the Empire. Moreover, the consequences of a 
defeat of Austria would not end there. It is impossible for 
Germany, it would be impolitic for Italy, to allow a Russian 
army to advance on Vienna, and to dictate conditions of 
peace which might be fatal to the existence of the dual 
monarchy. 

The future historian of the nineteenth century will note 
with satisfaction that during the greater part of it the 
ancient animosities between France and England have been 
extinguished, and that for upwards of seventy years (to be 
followed, we hope, by a longer period) relations of peace and 
goodwill have subsisted between the two great nations of 
the West. We need not dwell on the beneficent effects of 
this good understanding. The social and commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries have been prodigiously increased, 
and the alliance of the two States has on more than one 
occasion rendered signal service to the maintenance of order 
and to the cause of freedom in the world. ‘This long period 
of amity, due mainly to the wisdom of the ministers of the 


constitutional monarchy, and to the prudence of the Emperor 
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Napoleon III., has not been undisturbed by differences 
which under other circumstances might have led to war. 
But the paramount consideration of the importance of peace, 
and the mutual confidence happily existing between the two 
Governments, surmounted these dangers. On this side the 
Channel especially, all feelings of jealousy or hostility to the 
French nation have long since entirely disappeared. We 
deplored the fatal consequences of the war in which France 
so rashly and unwisely engaged in 1870, and by the English 
alone of all European peoples the re-establishment of the 
French Republic was regarded with some degree of favour and 
of hope. Unhappily, for reasons we are unable to discover, 
the successive ministers of the Republic have not sought to 
cultivate these close relations of amity, but have rather gone 
to the extremities of the earth to cross and vex the interests 
of England in foreign lands. The French popular press is 
conducted in a spirit of morbid hostility to this country, 
calculated to rekindle angry feelings to which the British 
Government and the English press have hitherto opposed 
an extreme forbearance; but it cannot be denied that the 
relations of the two States are on a less satisfactory footing 
than they have been for many years. When two powerful 
nations are living in such close proximity and have so many 
common interests and transactions, they can only maintain 
relations of strict amity by mutual concessions, or else 
they will fall into a perilous rivalry and opposition. The 
indifference which may exist between more remote States 
is much more difficult between the nearest neighbours. We, 
therefore, view with some apprehension our present relations 
with France, and if a danger of war exists at all, we fear 
that it arises from the unsettled state of that country. If 
any serious incident occurred to bring the interests and 
public feeling of the two nations into direct opposition, the 
existing Government of the Republic would not have the 
resources of conciliation which have more than once averted 
the danger of collision. But, on the other hand, such a war 
would be absolutely purposeless, a mere ebullition of malig- 
nant passion, alike injurious to both nations ; and the occur- 
rence of such an event is to be deprecated on every ground 
of policy, humanity, and interest. 

We do not propose to follow this writer into a close exami- 
nation of the sixth essay contained in this volume, which is 
devoted to an exaggerated and alarming picture of the dan- 

gers of the United Kingdom, and an equally pitiable account 
of its military and naval resources, We hold both the one and 
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the other to be equally extravagant and unfounded. Thus 
he states :— 


‘ The highest foreign scientific military opinion informs us that a 
great war in which England is engaged wiil not end without an 
attempt at the invasion of this country; that the fleet cannot be 
certain of being able to prevent invasion; that, while it is useless to 
land in Ireland or Scotland, or in the north of England, it is a possible 
operation, and one which would be undoubtedly attempted, to land in 
the south of England suddenly and by surprise, and to march on 
London. It is assumed that we should concentrate—and concentrate 
too slowly and too late—at Croydon or in its neighbourhood, but that 
we should be attacked not only from the south but also from the side 
of Harwich. Our fleet would be embarrassed by the necessity of 
defending positions which are important to our future, but easily 
attacked, such as Kingston in Jamaica. The Channel Islands would 
also be attacked, and could not be held without protection from the 
fleet. Plymouth, we are told, is so unfinished as to be easily open to 
bombardment from the sea between Rane Head and Fort Tregantle, 
as well as from points between Saltash and St. Germans. Portsmouth 
is unfinished upon the Fareham side, and both the Helsea Lines and 
the Portsdown Forts are somewhat out of date.’ 


We know not whose the ‘ highest foreign scientific military 
‘opinion’ may be, but he appears to have taken the battle 
of Dorking for his model, and to amuse himself with the 
day-dreams of a humourist. If this extravaganza is to be 
taken in earnest, it is unbecoming in an Englishman to re- 
peat it, and it is scandalous if it is put forth with the assent 
of a late mouthpiece of the Government and a Minister of the 
Crown. For, if we are not mistaken, the writer who puts 
forth these statements was himself a member of the late 
administration against which the weightiest of these charges 
of maladministration, unreadiness, extravagance, and in- 
efficiency are addressed. We trust that for his sake and that 
of his late colleagues he knows them to be unfounded. 

The present military and naval forces of the kingdom are, 
we believe, far in excess of what they have ever been before 
in time of peace, and not far inferior to what might be re- 
quired in war.* The question is whether they are equal to 


* It appears from the Annual Return cf the British Army on 
January 1 last that the entire strength of the regular army is about 
210,000 all over the world, to which must be added an efficient reserve 
of trained soldiers of 47,000, without reckoning the militia and irregu- 
Jar forces. Of these troops there were in the United Kingdom about 
102,000 men, in India or on the passage 71,000, in Egypt (at that 
time) 9,000, and in the Colonies about 25,000. <A very sufficient 
force, it appears to us, to be maintained in time of peace, and to 
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any emergencies which have arisen or are likely to arise. 
By the irony of fate Mr. Gladstone’s last administration was 
engaged in perpetual warfare or preparation for war, in 
South Africa, in Egypt, and on the frontiers of India. In 
these expeditions the army neither failed in its strength nor 
in any part of its duty. Ifthere have been failures they 
were due not to the forces, but to the misuse of the forces by 
the minister at home. The unavenged defeat at Majuba 
Hill and the sacrifice of Gordon are branded in indelible 
lines on the annals of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but the 
world knows that Sir Evelyn Wood could easily have marched 
to Pretoria, and that the Nile expedition for the relief of 
Khartoum would probably have succeeded if it had sailed in 
April instead of August. The duties of the British army 
are wholly unlike those of any other military power. Sub- 
ject to the existence of a competent force in Great Britain 
and in Ireland, the defence of India, and of the possessions 
and fortresses commanding the navigation of the globe are 
the essential purposes to which our military strength is 
applied, and, from the extraordinary extent of our relations 
with barbarous countries, British troops are frequently sent 
on expeditions in which no other army would easily engage. 
We doubt whether the Germans with all their power could 
transport a competent force to the Red River, to Abyssinia, 
to Ashantee, to the Upper Nile, or even to Egypt, as swiftly 
or as efficiently as has been done by Great Britain within 
the last few years. 

But we are told that Great Britain is not in a condition to 
place an army in the field on the continent of Europe which 
could stand for an hour against the overwhelming numbers 
of the great European Powers. Undoubtedly not. We see 
no reason to suppose that we shall be called upon to place 
an army of British troops in the field on the continent of 
Europe at all; and, what is more, it would be hard to say 
that we have ever done so from the days of Marlborough to 
the days of Wellington, except in conjunction with powerful 
allies, The victories of Marlborough were won with the 





defend this country and its possessions abroad from any sudden attack 
to which they are likely to be exposed; and we know not from what 
quarter any such attack could come with the slightest chance of success 
against us, provided these forces have that high degree of efficiency 
and equipment which they ought to possess. ‘They are incomparably 
greater than they were when the Duke of Wellington sounded his 
celebrated note of alarm in the letter he addressed to Sir John Bur- 
goyne in January 1848, 
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Austrians under Prince Eugéne and the Dutch; the armies 
of Wellington in the Peninsula were combined with the 
troops of Portugal and Spain; in Flanders in 1815 the army 
of the Duke of Wellington consisted of about 45,000 British 
troops, reinforced by Dutch and German corps, and sup- 
ported by the Prussian army under Bliicher, and we believe 
that is about the largest amount of British soldiers which 
has taken the field in Europe. Such a body of excellent 
troops may play a considerable part in the combined opera- 
tions of other Powers, but England has not for two centuries 
been called upon to encounter single-landed the colossal 
armaments of any continental state. Her influence has been 
not theless felt in the affairs of Europe. This exaggerated 
depreciation of the British army, in which we observe with 
regret that military critics are too apt to indulge, arises ap- 
parently from cowardly and unworthy fears, or from a total 
misconception of the duties which the British army has to 
discharge. Our primary answer is that we are at peace ; 
that our policy is pacific; that we threaten no other nation 
and no other nation threatens us; and that we do not live 
armed to the teeth as if we were in momentary expectation 
of an unprovoked attack from some neighbouring state. 
Should the occasion arise, we should know how to meet it. 
The regular army in the United Kingdom, the militia being 
called out to garrison Ireland, is not insufficient for the de- 
fence of these shores against any expedition likely to be 
brought against them, and we refuse to live under an invasion 
panic which would change the whole course of our policy 
and affect all the conditions of society. 

One of the charges brought by this writer against our 
military administration is that our army, in spite of its 
limited numbers, is as costly as any army in the world. He 
omits to state that the British army is raised by voluntary 
enlistment on a moderate scale of payment, and he does not 
stop to compute the difference in value between the service 
of a Russian serf and the price for which an English- 
man agrees to join the ranks. We doubt whether any 
other European country could raise forty thousand recruits 
in the year by voluntary enlistment on the terms offered 
to and accepted by the British soldier. But almost every 
other country in Europe pays the far heavier blood-tax of 
compulsory service levied personally on every male citizen 
or subject of the State. What does that amount to? What 
is the pecuniary value of the two or three years of indepen- 
dent labour which every man is bound to sacrifice to his 
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military duty? What is not the cost to every man of two or 
three years taken from him at the most important time of 
life, not to mention the obligation of service in the reserve, 
extending over great part of his existence ? “Compared with 
the enormous burden imposed by universal conscription on a 
nation, the cost of a paid professional voluntary army sinks 
into insignificance. 

With these remarks we shall conclude our observations on 
the singular volume before us, which appears to us calculated 
only to terrify the weak and mislead the ignorant. We hope 
that this plea for peace may dispel some of the apprehensions 
which are entertained of wars without an object and without 
a cause. But we would remark that the four great Powers 
which indisputably command the centre of Europe—Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, and Italy—are all alike attached 
to the maintenance of peace; and whatever may be the 
eccentric or adventurous policy of the states lying to the east 
and to the west, the strength of Europe lies in its centre. 
It ought not, therefore, to be impossible to unite the four 
Powers we have named in a closer alliance and invincible 
union to resist ail attacks on public tranquillity and to restore 
as far as possible the common action and concert of the 
defenders of peace in Europe. Indeed, as we close this sheet 
the forecast contained in the preceding sentence appears to 
be more likely than ever to be fulfilled. The accession of 
Italy to the close alliance of the German States is an event 
of supreme importance to the cause of peace, and we trust 
this country will not be behindhand in supporting a pacific 
league, which is based on the union of the great Powers. 


No. COCXLI, will be published in January 1888. 
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B 


Beaufort, Duke of, his book on Hunting reviewed, 385. 

Beckford, Peter, his ‘ Thoughts on Hunting’ reviewed, 385. 

Berti, D., his life of Giordano Bruno reviewed, 114. 

Brocas Family, the, review of Professor Montagu Burrows’s account 
of, 225—Gascon origin of the family, 237—Sir John Brocas, 244— 
Sir Bernard Brocas, 246—the second Sir Bernard, 248—Sir Pexsall 
Brocas, 250—Captain Thomas Brocas and his brother Robert, 251 
—Sir Richard Brocas, Lord Mayor of London, 252. 

Bruno, Giordano, his life and works reviewed, 114—his early years, 
116—enters the Dominican order, 117—his hetercdox opinions, 
118—his literary pursuits, 120—his wanderings, 121—his life at 
Geneva, 122; at Toulouse and Paris, 126—his philosophy, 127— 
his stay in England, 129; in Paris, 137; in Germany, 139; in 
Venice, 143—his trial before the Inquisition, 145—his tragic death, 
148—character of his writings, 149. 

Bryant, Sophie, her account of the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls reviewed, 89. 

Burrows, Professor M., his account of the Brocas fumily reviewed, 
225. 
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C 
Caulfeild, S. A., her Directory of Girls’ Societies reviewed, 89. 
Craig-Brown, T., his history of Selkirkshire reviewed, 1. 

Yzartoryski, Prince Adam, review of his memoirs and correspondence, 
520—his parentage, 522—part taken by his family during the civil 
war and partition of Poland, 524—becomes a hostage at the Russian 
court, 526—-his first impression of Russian society, 526—his friend- 
ship with the Grand Duke Alexander, 529—death of the Empress 
Catherine, 551—accession of Paul, 534—murder of Paul, 535 
accession of Alexander, 539—Prince Adam Czartoryski becomes 
minister of foreign affairs, 541—the coalition against France, 542— 
Prince Adam at the Congress of Vienna, 543—his part in the 
rebellion against Nicholas, and his exile, 545. 


D 


Dundas Family of Arniston, the, review of Mr. Omond’s memoirs of, 
490—ancient origin of, 492—the first Sir James, 493-—-the second 
Sir James, the Covenanter, 497—Sir Robert, member of the Scottish 
Parliament, 502—Sir James, and his Jacobite opinions, 503—the 
second Sir Robert, Lord Advocate and Dean of Faculty, 504; Lord 
President, 512—Solicitor-General Robert Dundas, 595; resigns 
office during Jacobite rebellion, 509; elected Lord Advocaie, 512 ; 
Lord President, 515—Henry Dundas, Lord Melville, 516—Lord 
Chief Baron Dundas, 618—decline of the family influence in Edin- 
burgh, 519. 


E 


England in the Eighteenth Century, review of Mr. Lecky’s history of, 
346—accession to power of the second Pitt, 549--character of Pitt, 
551; his foreign policy, 357; his Irish policy, 361, 580; his 
policy with regard to the French Revolution, 367. 

England under the Angevin Kings, review of Miss Norgate’s work on, 
464—reign of Henry I1., 473—Becket, 476—Henry of Blois, bishop 
of Winchester, 478—Henry II.’s scheme for securing the succession 
to his son, 482—character of Richard I., 486—John, 488—enforced 
celibacy of the clergy, 489. 

Ettrick Forest and the Yarrow, review of works upon, 1—early 
history of, 4—antiquities of, 8—ancient charters of, 11—Border 
lawlessness, 16-—church organisation in, 17—local celebrities, 19— 
Galashiels and Selkirk, 23—traditions of Flodden Field, 24—the 
poetry of Ettrick and Yarrow, 30. 

Europe, condition of politics in, review of works upon, 547—warlike 
elements in, 549—strength of armies of France, Germany, and 
Russia, §650—qualities needed in troops, 551—difficulties of mana- 
ging vast armaments, 553—improbability of a retaliatory war by 
France against Germany, 554—Germany desires peace, 555—mar- 
vellous progress of the German power, 557—speculations on a 
Franco-German contest, 558—supposed possibility of an invasion of 
Belgium by Germany, 561—policy and resources of Russia, 564— 
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relations of France and England, 566—alleged dangers of the 
United Kingdom, 567. 

Europe and the French Revolution, review of M. Sorel’s work upon, 
185—break-up of medievalism, 187—relations between the Catholic 
States and the Roman Church, 189—survey of the condition of the 
European States, 191—contrast between France and England, 208 
—first effects of the French Revolution upon the States of Europe, 
211—vacillation of Louis XVI., 216— intrigues of the émigrés, 219 
—the opening of the war between Europe and the French revolu- 
tionary government, 223. 

F 


France, Rural, review of works concerning, 277—variety in climate, 
soil, and products in, 279—lingering traces of common-field hus- 
bandry in, 281—literature of farming in, 282—history of agricul- 
tural progress in, 283—deficiency of live stock in, 290—slow growth 
of population in, 291—agricultural education in, 293—State-aided 
agricultural improvements in, 296—division of the ownership of 
the soil in, 297~—-condition of peasant proprietary in, 301— 
métayage, 312. 

French Revolution, English Actors in, review of works concerning, 
445 — Robert Pigott, 447— James Watt, junior, and Thomas 
Cooper, 450—William Playfair, 451—John Hurford Stone, 453— 
William Stone, 454—Benjamin Vaughan, 455—George Grieve, 
457—Thomas Paine, 459, 

Frith, J., his life of Giordano Bruno reviewed, 114. 

Fulin, M. da Rinaldo, his defence of the Venetian Republic against 
charges of political assassination reviewed, 35. 

G 

Gejroy, A., his collection of the letters of Madame de Maintenon re- 
viewed, 64. 

Gladstone, Mr., and the Liberal Party, review of speeches of Lord 
Hartington upon, 254—reunion of the Liberal party rendered im- 
possible by Mr. Gladstone’s attitude, 259—his proposals for the 
settlement of Irish government, 265. 

Groome, I’. H., his ‘ Short Border History’ reviewed, 1. 

Guillemard, Dr. F. IT. H., his account of the cruise of the ‘ Marchesa’ 
reviewed, 317. 


II 


Hartington, Marquis of, two of his speeches on the political situation 
reviewed, 254—on Irish disloyalty to the Queen, 254—on the im- 
possibility of Liberal reunion under Mr. Gladstone, 259—hopes for 
the future of the Liberal party, 267—on the national party of the 
future, 269. 

Hunting, review of a work by the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. Mowbray 
Morris on, 385—the object of the hunt, 386—fox-hunting com- 
pared with deer-hunting, 388—scarcity of hares, 390—sport with 
staghounds, 392-- complaints against hunting, 395 — compen- 
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sation for damage, 598—hunting as affected by railways, 399— 
subscription-packs, 401—management of hunters, 404—cub-hunt- 
ing, 409. 


I 


Ireland, review of speeches of Lord Hartington concerning, 254— 
conduct of the Parnell faction during the Queen’s Jubilee, 254— 
J. S. Mill upon Irish grievances, 255—results of the unsettlement 
of the land question, 256—Mr. Gladstone’s apology for boycotting, 
260—Mr. Gladstone on the alleged complicity of the Parnellites 
with crime, 262—the question of Irish government not to be settled 
by a party vote, 265. 

International Law, see United States. 


L 


Lamansky, V., his work on the State Secrets of Venice reviewed, 35. 

Latrie, M. de Mas, his work on the projected poisoning of Mahomet II. 
reviewed, 35. 

Lavallée, T. de, his edition of the correspondence of Madame de 
Maintenon reviewed, 64. 

Laveleye, M. de, his work on the causes of war reviewed, 547. 

Lecky, W. E. H., his history of England in the Eighteenth Century 
reviewed, 346. 

Liberal Party, the, and Mr. Gladstone, review of speeches cf Lord 
Hartington concerning, 254—reunion rendered impossible by the 
attitude of Mr. Gladstone, 259—Lord Hartington’s hopes for re- 
union, 267—union of Liberals and Conservatives in a National 
party necessary, 269—the Liberal party sacrificed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ambition, 271— Liberals not necessarily Gladstonians, 
273. 


M 


Maintenon, Madame de, review of her letters, 64—her early life, 
71—marries the poet Scarron, 73—her position as governess to 
Louis XVIJ.’s children, 75—purchases the estate of Montespan, 78 
—the king’s attention attracted to, 80—installed in the late queen’s 
apartments, 81—becomes the acknowledged wife of the king, 82 
—her foundation of St. Cyr, 83—her life at court, 84—her last 
years, 88. 

* Marchesa,’ Cruise of the, review of Dr. Guillemard’s account of, 317 
—Formosa, 317—Liu-kiu islands, 521—Kamschatka, 328—enor- 
mous abundance of salmon, 325—Sulu Islands, 329—Philippine 
Islands and Borneo, 830—Sumbawa island, 332—Celebes, 335— 
New Guinea, 340. 

Maudsley, Dr. H., his work on ‘Sex in Mind and Education’ re- 
viewed, 89. 

Mazade, M. Ch. de, his edition of tle memoirs and correspondence of 
Prince Adam Czartoryski reviewed, 520. 

Morris, Mowbray, his book on Hunting reviewed, 385, 
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N 


‘ Nimrod,’ his work on the Horse and the Hound reviewed, 385. 
Norgate, Kate, her history of England under the Angevin Kings 
reviewed, 464. 


O 


Omond, Mr. G. W. T., his Memoirs of the Dundases of Arniston 
reviewed, 491. 


P 


Parry, Gambier, his ‘ Ministry of Fine Art’ reviewed, 413. 

Peace, a Plea for, review of works on European politics, 547—warlike 
elements existing among the European States, 549—alleged strength 
of the French and German armies, 550—what is an army? 550— 
difficulty of managing vast armaments, 553—improbability of war 
between France and Germany, 554—war not desired by the Ger- 
mans, 555—peace necessary for financial condition of France, 557— 
hypotheses of a Franco-German contest examined, 558—speculations 
as to an invasion of Belgium by Germany, 561—policy and resources 
of Russia, 564—alleged dangers of England, 567—accession of 
Italy to the alliance of the German States, 571. 

Pitt, W., Mr. Lecky’s account of, see England in the Eighteenth 
Century. 





R 


Russell, Dr. J., his ‘ Reminiscences of Yarrow’ review21, 1. 


8 


Selkirkshire, review of Mr. Craig-Brown’s history of, see Ettrick 
Forest and the Yarrow. 
Sorel, A., his work on Europe and the French Revolution reviewe], 
185. 
di 


Tongue, C., his work on horses fur hunting reviewed, 335. 


U | 

United States, International Law of, review of Dr. Wharton’s Digest 
of, 152—the Monroe doctrine, 154—the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
156—extradition of criminals, 161; of political offznders, 164— 
naturalisation, 166—questions raised by the treaty of Washington, 
172—the English Foreign Enlistment Act and the corresponding 
Act of the American Congress, 178—privateering, 180. 


Vv 


Veitch, Professor J., his ‘ History and Poetry of the Scottis': Border’ 
reviewed, 1. 
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W 

Wharton, Dr. F., his Digest of the International Law of the United 
States reviewed, 152. 

Women, the Education of, review of books concerning, 8)—arguments 
for and against the higher education of women, 93—the real life- 
work of a girl, 97—‘ high’ schools for girls, 99—colleges for women, 

—Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s opinion on the college life omen 
101—Mrs. L Lynton’s oj tl llege life of w : 

5—the marriage question j—zirls’ clubs —literature for 
1051 ge question, 106—girls’ clubs, 109—literature f 


girls, 110-—the true mission of woman, 113-—a Girton student in 
the Classical Tripos, 276. 
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